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Miſs HARRIET ByroN, To Miſs Lucy Seisy. 


Friday, Mar. 31. 


OU now, my dear friends, have before 
you this affecting ſtory, as far as Dr. 
Bartlett can give it. My Couſins expreſs 
a =, deal of concern for your Harriet : So does 
Miſs Grandiſon: So do my Lord and Lady L: 
And the more, as I ſeem to carry off the matter 
with aſſumed bravery. This their kind concern 
for me looks, however, as if they thought me a 
hypocrite: and I ſuppoſe, therefore, that 1428 my 
part very aukwardly. 
But, my dear, as this caſe is one of thoſe few in 
which a woman can ſhew a bravery of ſpirit, Ithink 
an endeavour after itis laudable ; and the rather, as 


in my conduct I aim at giving a tacit example to 
Miſs Jervois, 


Vor. IV. B The 
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The Doctor has whiſpered to me, that Lady 
Olivia is actually on her way to England; and that 
the Intelligence Sir Charles received of her inten- 
tion, was one of the things that diſturbed him, as 
the news of his beloved Signor Jeronymo's dange- 
rous condition was another. 

Lady Anne S. it ſeems, has not yet given up her 
hopes of Sir Charles. The two Siſters, who once 
favoured her above all the women they knew, have 
not been able to bring themſelves to acquaint a La- 
dy of her Rank and Merit, that there can be no 
hopes; and they are ſtill more loth to ſay, that their 
Brother thinks himſelf under ſome obligations to a 
foreign Lady. Yet you know that this was always 
what we were afraid of: But who, now, will ſay 
afraid, that knows the merit of Clementina. 

I wiſh, methinks, that this man were proud, vain, 
arrogant, and a boaſter. How eaſily then might 
one throw off one's ſhackles! „ 

Lord G. is very diligent in his court to Miſs 
Grandiſon. His Father and Aunt are to viſit her 
this afternoon. She behaves whimſically to my 
Lord: Yet I cannot think that ſhe greatly diſlikes 
him. 4 | 

The Farl of D. and the Counteſs Dowager are 
both in Town. The Counteſs made a viſit to my 
Couſin Reeves laſt Tueſday : She ſpoke of me very 
kindly. : She ſays my Lord has heard ſo much of 
me, that he is very deſirous of ſeeing me: But ſhe 
was pleaſed to ſay, that ſince my heart was not 
diſengaged, ſhe ſhould be afraid of the conſequences 
of his vifit to himſelf. | K 11 
My Grandmamma, tho” ſhe was ſo kindly fond of 
me, would not ſuffer me to live with her; becauſe 
ſhe thought that her contemplative temper might in- 
fluence mine, and make me grave, at a time of life, 
when ſhe is always ſaying that chearfulneſs is moſt. 
becoming: She wat{therefore turn over her girl to 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 3 
the beſt of Aunts. But now I fancy, ſhe will allow 
me to be more than twodays in a week her attend- 
ant. My Uncle Selby would be glad to ſpare me, 
I ſhall not be able to bear a jeſt : and then what 
ſhall I be good for ? 

I have made a fine hand of coming to town, he 
ſays: And ſo I have: But if my heart is not quite 
ſo eaſy as it was, it is, I hope, a better, at leaſt, 
not a worſe heart than I brought up with me. 
Could I only have admired this man, my excurſion 
would not have been unhappy. But this gratitude, 
this entangling, with all its painful confequences— 
But let me ſay, with my Grandmamma, the man 
is Sir Charles Grandiſon! The very man by whoſe 
virtues a Clementina was attracted. Upon my 
word, my dear, unhappy as ſhe 1s, I rank her with 
the firſt of women. 

I have not had a great deal of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon's company ; but yet more, I am afraid, than 
I ſhall ever have again. Very true O heart! the 
moſt wayward of hearts, ſigh, if thou wilt! 

You have ſeen how ſeldom he was with us, 
when we were abſolutely in his reach, and when 
he, as we thought, was in ours. But ſuch a man 
cannot, ought not to be engroſſed by one family. 
Bleſs me, Lucy, when he comes into-public life 
(for has not his country a ſuperior claim to him be- 
yond every private one?) what moment can he 
have at liberty? Let me enumerate ſome of his 
preſent engagements that we know of, 

The Danby family muſt have ſome further por- 
tion of his time. | 
The executorſhip in the diſpoſal of the zoool. 
m charity, in France as well as in England, will 
take up a good deal more. | 

My Lord W. may be ſaid to be under his tute- 
lage, as to the future happineſs of his life. 
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Miſs Jervois's affairs, and the care he has for 


her perſon, engage much of his attention. 


He is his own ſteward, 

He is making alterations at Grandiſon-hall ; and 
has a large genteel neighbourhood there, who long 
to have him reſide among them : and he himſelf is 


fond of that ſeat. 


His eſtate in Ireland is in a proſperous way, from 
the works he ſet on foot there, when he was on 
the ſpot; and he talks, as Dr. Bartlett has hinted 
to us, of making another viſit to it. 

His Siſter's match with Lord G. is one of his 
cares. 

He has ſervices to perform for his friend "Og 
champ, with his Father and Mother-1n-iaw, for 
the facilitating his coming over. 

The apprehenged viſit of Olivia "= him diſ- 


turbance. 
And the Bologna family in its various branches, 


and more eſpecially Signor Jeronymo's dangerous 


ſtate of health, and Signora Clementina's diſordered 
mind—O Lucy What leiſure has this man to be 


in love !-—Yet how can I ſay ſo, when he is in love 


already ? And with Clementina---And don't you 
think, that when he goes to France on the execu- 
torſhip account, he will make a viſit to Bologna? 
Ah, my dear, to be ſure he will. 

After he has left England therefore, which I ſup- 
poſe he will quickly do. and when I am in Nor- 


thamptonſhire, what opportunities will your Harriet 


have to ſee him, except ſhe can obtain, as a favour, 
the power of obliging his Emily, in her requeſt to 


be with her? Then, Lucy, he may, on his return 


to England, once a year, or ſo, on his viſiting his 


Ward, fee, and thank for her care and love of his 


Emily, his half-eſtranged Harriet ! Perhaps Lady 


Clement ina Grandifen will be with him! God reſtore. 


her ! 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 5 
her! Surely I ſhall be capable, if ſhe be Lady 


Grandiſon, of rejoicing in her recovery |— 

Fie upon it Why this involuntary tear? You 
would ſee it by the large blot it has made, if I did 
not mention it. 

Excellent man ! Dr. Bartlett has juſt been telling 
me of a morning viſit he received, before he went 
out of town, from the two Sons of Mrs. Oldham. 

One of them is about ſeven years old; the other 
about five; very fine children. He embraced them, 
the Doctor ſays, with as much tenderneſs, as if 
they were children of his own Mother. He en- 
quired into their inclinations, behaviour, di verſi- 
ons; and engaged equally their love and reverence. 

He told them, that, if they were good, he would 
love them; and ſaid, he had a dear friend, whom 
he reverenced as his Father, a man with white 
curling locks, he told the children, that they might 
know him at firſt ſight, who would now-and-then, 
as he happened to be in town, make enquiries af- 
ter their good behaviour, and reward them, as they 

ave him cauſe. Accordingly he had deſired Dr. 
Bartlett to give them occaſionally his countenance; 
as alſo to let their Mother know, that he ſhould be 
glad of a viſit from her, and her three children, on 
his return to town. | 

The Doctor had been to ſee her when he came to 
me. He found all three with her. 'The two young- 
er, impreſſed by the venerable deſcription Sir 
Charles had given of him, of their own accord, the 
younger, by the elder's example, fell down on 
their knees before him, and begged his bleſſing. 

Mr. Oldham 1s about eighteen years of age; a 
well inclined, well-educated youth. He was full 
of acknowledgments of the favour done him in this 
invitation. | 

The grateful Mother could not contain herſelf, 
Bleſſings without number, ſhe invoked on her bene- 
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factor for his goodneſs in taking ſuch kind notice of 


her two Sons, as he had done; and ſaid, he had 
been, ever ſince his gracious behaviour to her in 
Eſſex, the firſt and laſt in her prayers to heaven. 
But the invitation to herſelf, ſhe declared, was too 


great an honour for her to accept of : She ſhould 


not be able to ſtand in his preſence. Alas! Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, can the ſevereſt, trueſt penitence recal the 
guilty paſt ? | | 

The Doctor ſaid, That Sir Charles Grandiſon 


ever made it a rule with him to raiſe the deje ted 


and humble ſpirit. Your birth and education, 
madam, intitle you to a place in the firſt compa- 
ny: And where there are two lights in which the 
behaviour of any perſon may be ſet, tho? there has 
been unhappineſs, he always remembers the moſt 
favourable, and forgets the other, I would adviſe 
you, madam, (as he has invited you) by all means 
to come. He ſpeaks with pleaſure of your humility 
and good ſenſe. LS 

The Door told me, that Sir Charles had made 
enquiries after the marriage of Major O Hara with 
Mrs. Jervois, and had ſatisfied himſelf that they 
were actually man and wife. Methinks I am glad, 
for Miſs Jervois's ſake, that her Mother has chang- 
ed her name. 'They lived not happily together ſince 
their laſt enterprize: For the man, who had long 
been a ſufferer from poverty, was in fear of loſing 
one half at leaſt of his wife's annuity, by what paſſ- 


ed on that occaſion ; and accuſed her of putting him 


upon the miſhehaviour he was guilty of; which 
had brought upon him, he ſaid, the reſentments of 
a man admired by all the world, _ | 

The attorney, who viſited Sir Charles from theſe 
people, at their requeſt, waited on. him again, in 
their names, with hopes that they ſhould not ſuffer 
in their annuity, and expreſſing their concern for 


having offended him. | 
| Mrs. 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 7 
Mrs. O Hara alſo requeſted it as a favour to ſee 


her daughter. 


Sir Charles commiſſioned the attorney, who is a 


man of repute, to tell them, that if Mrs. O Hara 


would come to St. James's Square next Wedneſ- 
day about five o'clock, Miſs Jervois ſhould be in- 
troduced to her; and ſhe ſhould be welcome to 
bring with her her huſband, and Captain Salmonet, 


that they might be convinced he bore no ill- will to 
either of them. 


Adieu, till by-and-by. Miſs Grandiſon is come, 
in one of her uſual hurries to oblige me to be preſent 
at che viſit to be made her this afternoon, by the 
Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, his Siſter, a maiden 
Lady advanced in years, who is exceedingly fond 
of her Nephew, and intends to make him heir of 
her large fortune. | 


Friday Night. 
Tux Earl is an agreeable man: Lady Gertrude 
is a very agreeable woman. They ſaw Miſs Gran- 
diſon with the young Lord's eyes ; and were better 
pleaſed with her, as I told her afterwards, than I 
ſhould have been, or than they would, had they 
known her as well as I do. She doubted not, ſhe 
anſwered me, but I ſhould find fault with her ; and 
yet ſhe was as good as for her life ſhe could be. 
. Such an archneſs in every motion! Such a turn 
of the eye to me on my Lord G's affiduities ! Such 
a fear in him, of her correcting glance! Such a half- 
timid, half- free parade when he had done any-thing 
that he intended to be obliging, and now-and-then 
an aiming at raillery, as if he were not very much 
afraid of her, and dared to ſpeak his mind even to 


er On her part, on thoſe occaſions, ſuch an air, 


as if ſhe had a learner before her; and was ready to 
rap his knuckles, had nobody been preſent to medi- 
ate for him; that tho' I could not but love her for 
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her very archneſs, yet in my mind, I could for 
their ſakes, but more for her own, have ſeverely 
chidden her, 

She is a charming woman ; and every-thing ſhe 
ſays and does becomes her. But I am ſo much 
afraid of what may be the caſe, when the lover is 
changed into the huſband, that I wiſh to myſelf 
now-and-then, when 1 ſee her ſo lively, that ſhe 
would remember that there was once ſuch a man 
as Captain Anderſon. But ſhe makes it a rule, ſhe 
ſays, to remember nothing that will vex her. 

Is not my memory (ſaid ſhe once) given me for 
my benefit, and ſhall I make it my torment? No, 
Harriet, I will leave that to be done by you wiſe 
ones, and ſee what good you will get by it. 

Why, this, Charlotte, replied I the wiſe ones, 
may have a chance to get by it---They will very pro- 
bably, by remembering paſt miſtakes, avoid many 
inconveniencies into which forgetfulneſs will run 
you lively ones. 

Well, well, returned "ON we are not all of us 
born to equal honour. Some of us are to be ſet up 
for warnings, ſome for examples: and the firſt are 
generally of greater uſe to the world than the other. 

Now, Charlotte, ſaid I, do you deſtroy the force 
of your own argument. Can the perſon who is 
ſingled out for the warning, be near ſo happy, as 
ſne that is ſet up for the example? 

You are right as far as I know, Harriet; But I 
obey the preſent impulſe, and try to find an ' excuſe 
afterwards for what that puts me upon : And all the 
difference is this, as to the reward, I have a joy: 
You a comfort : But comfort is a poor word; and 
I can't bear it. 

So Biddy in the Tender Huſband would * 22 
Charlotte. But poor as the word is with you and 
her, give me comfort rather than joy, if they muſt 
be ſeparated. But I ſee not but that a woman of 
my 
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my Charlotte's happy turn may have both. 

She tapped my cheek--- Take that, Harriet, for 
making a Biddy of me. I believe, if you have not 
joy you have comfort, in your ſeverity, 

My heart as well as my cheek glowed at the praiſes 
the Earl and the Lady both joined in (with a fervor 
that was creditable to their own hearts) of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, while they told us what this 
man, and that woman, of quality, or conſideration, 
ſaid of him. Who would not be good ? What is 
life without reputation? do we not wiſh to be re- 
membered with honour after death ? And what a 


mare of it has this excellent man in his life ?---May 


nothing, for the honour-ſake of human nature, to 


which he is ſo great an ornament, ever happen to 


tarniſh it ! & 
They were extremely obliging to me. I could 
not but be pleaſed in ſtanding well in their opinion: 
But, believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy their 
praiſes of me, as I did thoſe they gave im. Indeed, 
1 had the preſumption, from the approbation given 
to what they ſaid of him by my own heart, to ima- 
gine myſelf a ſharer in them, tho? not in his merits. 
Oh, Lucy, ought there not to have been a relation 
between us, ſince what I have ſaid, from what I 
found in myſelf on hearing him praiſed, is a de- 
monſtration of a regard for him ſuperior to the 

Love of Self! | 

Adieu, my Lucy. I know I have all your prayers. 
| Adieu, my Dear ! 


LET TER AM 


Miſs BYyxon. In Continuation. 

To | Sat. - April 1. 
TR. Bartlett is one of the kindeſt as well as beſt 
of men. I believe he loves me as if I were - 

his own child: But good men muſt be affectionate 
men. He received but this morning a Letter from 
3. 6 Sir 
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Sir Charles, and haſtened to communicate ſome of 
its contents to me, tho? I could pretend to no other 
motive but curioſity for wiſhing to be acquainted 
with the proceedings of his patron. 

Sir Charles dined, as he had intended, with Sir 
Hargrave and his friends. He complains in his Let- 
ter of a riotous day : Yet I think, adds he, it bas 
led me into ſome uſeful refle ions. It is not indeed 
agreeable to be the ſpectator of riot; but how eaſy 
to ſhun being a partaker in it! How eaſy to avoid 
the too freely circling glaſs, if a man is known to 
have eſtabliſhed a rule to himſelf, from which he 
will not depart; and if it be not refuſed ſullenly, 
but mirth and good humour the more ſtudiouſly 
kept up by the perſon; who would elſe indeed be 
looked upon as a ſpy on unguarded folly ! I heartily 
pitied a young man, who, I dare ſay, has a good 
heart, but from falſe ſhame durſt not aſſert the free- 
dom to which every Engliſhman would claim a right, 
in almoſt every other inſtance ! He had once put by 
the glaſs, and excuſed himſelf on account of his 
health; but on being laughed at for a ſober dog, as 
they phraſed it, and aſked, if his /pauſe had not lec- 
tured him before he came out, he gave way to the 
wretched raillery : Nor could I interfere at ſuch a 
noiſy moment with effect: They had laughed him 
out of his caution before I could be heard; and 1 
left him there at nine o'clock trying with Bagenhall 
which ſhould drink the deepeſt. 

I wiſh, my good Dr. Bartlett, you would throw 
together ſome ſerious conſiderations on this ſubject. 
You could touch it delicately, and ſuch a dicourſe 
would not be unuſefulto ſome few of our neighbours | 
even at Grandiſon-hall. What is it not, that, in 
this ſingle article, men ſacrifice to falſe ſhame and } 
falſe glory! Reaſon, health, fortune, perſonal ele- 
gance, the peace and order of their families ; and | 
all the comfort and honour of their . 5 
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How peeviſh, how wretched, is the decline of a 
man worn out with intemperance |! In a cool hour, 
reſolutions might be formed, that ſhould ſtand the 
attack of a boiſterous jeſt. 
1 obtained leave from Dr. Bartlet, to tranſcribe 
this part of the Letter. -I thought my Uncle would 
bde pleaſed with it. | 
1 It was near ten at night before Sir Charles got to 
Lord W's, tho' but three miles from Sir Hargrave's. 
My Lord rejoiced to ſee him; and, after firſt com- 
pliments, aſked him, if he had thought of what he 
had undertaken for him. Sir Charles told him, that 
he was the more deſirous of ſeeing him in his way 
to the Hall, becauſe he wanted to know if his Lord- 
ſhip held his mind as to marriage. He aſſured him 
he did, and would ſign and ſeal to whatever he 
ſhould ſtipulate for him. 

I wiſhed for a copy of this part of Sir Charles's 
Letter, for the ſake of my Aunt, whoſe deficacy 
would, I thought be charmed with it. He has been 
ſo good as to ſay, he would tranſcribe it for me. I 
will incloſe it, Lucy; and you will read it here: 


© I cannot, my Lord, ſaid Sir Charles, engage 
that the Lady will comply with the Propoſal I ſhall 
take the liberty to make to her mother and her. She 
is not more than three or four and thirty: She is 
handſome : She has a fine underſtanding : She is 
brought up an oeconomiſt : She is a. woman of a 

good family: She has not, however, tho? born to 
happier proſpeQs, a fortune worthy of your Lord- 
ſhip's acceptance. Whatever that is, you will per- 
haps chooſe to give it to her family. 

With all my heart and ſoul, Nephew : But do 
you ſay ſhe is handſome ? Do you ſay, ſhe is of fa- 
-mily? And has ſhe ſo many good qualities? --Ah, Ne- 
Phew, ſhe won't have me, I doubt.---And is ſhe not 
too young, Sir Charles, to think of ſuch a poor de- 
crepid ſoul as I am? All 
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All I can ſay to this, my Lord, is, that the pro- 
poſals on your part muſt be the more generous— 

I will leave all theſe matters to you, kinſman— 

This, my Lord, I will take upon me to anſwer 


for, That ſhe is a Woman of Principle: She will 


not give your Lordſhip her hand, if ſhe thinks ſhe 


cannot make you a wife worthy of your utmoſt kind- 


neſs: And now, my Lord, I will tell you who ſhe 


is, that you may make what other enquiries you 


think proper. | 

And then I named her to him, and gave him pretty 
near the account of the family, and the circumſtan- 
ces and affairs of it, that I ſhall by-and-by give yon; 
tho? you are not quite a ſtranger tothe unhappy caſe. 

My Lord was in Raptures: He knew ſomething, 
he ſaid, of the Lady's Father, and enough of the 
family, by hearſay, to confirm all I had ſaid of 
them; and beſought me to do my utmoſt to bring 
the affair to a ſpeedy concluſion. 

Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very good man : 
and much reſpected in his neighbourhood. He was 
once poſſeſſed of a large eſtate ; but his Father left 
him involved in a law-ſuit to ſupport his title to 
more than one half of it. 5 85 

After it had been depending ſeveral years, it was 
at laſt, to the deep regret of all who knew him, by 
the chicanery of the lawyers of the oppoſite ſide, and 
the remiſſneſs of his own, carried againſt him; and 
his expences having been very great in ſupporting for 
years his poſſeſſion, he found himſelf reduced from 
an eſtate of near three thouſand pounds a year, to 
little more than five hundred. He had ſix children: 
Four ſons and two daughters. His. eldeſt ſon died 
of grief in two months after the loſs of the cauſe. 


The ſecond, now the eldeſt, is a melancholy man. 


The third is a cornet of horſe, The fourth is unpro- 
vided for; but all three are men of worthy minds, 
and deſerve better fortune. | 


The 
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The daughters are remarkable for their piety, pa- 
tience, good oeconomy, and prudence. 'They are 
the moſt dutiful of children, and moſt affeQionate of 
ſiſters. They were for three years the ſupport of 
their Father's ſpirits, and have always been the con- 
ſolation of their mother. They loſt their Father 
about four years ago: And it is even edifying to ob- 
ſerve, how elegantly they ſupport their family-repu- 
tation in their fine old manſion-houſe, by the pru- 
dent management of their little income ; for the 
Mother leaves every houſhold care to them ; and 
they make it a rule to conclude the year with diſ- 
charging every demand that can be made.upon them, 
and to commence the new year abſolutely clear of 
the world, and with ſome caſh in hand; yet were 
brought up in affluence, and to the expeQation of 
handſome fortunes; for, beſides that they could 
have no thought of loſing their cauſe, they had ve- 
ry great and reaſonable proſpects from Mr. Calvert, 
an Uncle by their Mother's fide ; who was rich in 
money, and had beſides an eſtate in land of 15007. 
a year. He always declared that for the ſake of his 
Siſter's children he would continue a ſingle man; 
and kept his word till he was upwards of ſeventy ; 
when being very . infirm in health, and defective 
even to dotage in his underſtanding, Bolton his ſtew- 
ard, who had always ſtood in the way of his incli- 
nation to have his eldeſt Niece for his companion 
and manager, at laſt contrived to get him married 
to a young creature under twenty, one of the ſer- 
vants of the houſe ; who brought him a child at 
ſeven months; and was with child again at the old 
man's death, which happened in eighteen months 
after his marriage: And then a will was provided, 
in which he gave all he had to his wife and her 
chitdren born, and to be horn within a year after 
his deceaſe. This Steward and woman now live 
together as man and wife. | 


A wor- 
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A worthy clergyman, who hoped it might be in 
my power to procure them redreſs, either in the 
one caſe or in the other, gave me the above particu- 
lars; and upon enquiry, finding every-thing to be 
as repreſented, I made myſelf acquainted with the 
widow Lady and her Sons: And it was impoſſible 
to ſee them at their own houſe, and not reſpe& 
the Daughters for their amiable qualities. 

I defired them, when I was laſt down, to put into 
my hands their titles, deeds, and papers; which 
they have done; and they have been laid before 
counſel, who give a very hopeful account of them. 

Being fully authorized by my Lord, I took 
leave of him over-night, and ſet out early in the 
morning, directly for Mansfield-houſe. I arrived 
there ſoon after their breakfaſt was over, and was 
received by Lady Mansfield, her Sons (who hap- 
pened to be all at home) and her two daughters, 
with politeneſs. 

After ſome general converſation, I took Lady 
Mansfield aſide; and, making an apology for my 
freedom, aſked her, If Miſs Mansfield were, to 
her knowledge, engaged in her affeCtion ? 

She anſwered, ſhe was ſure ſhe was not: Ah, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, a man of your obſervation muſt 
know, that the Daughters of a decayed family 
of ſome note in the world, do not eaſily get huſ- 
bands. Men of great fortunes look higher : Men 
of ſmall muſt look out for wives to enlarge them ; 
and men of genteel buſineſſes are afraid of young 
women better born than portioned. Every-body 
knows not that my girls can bend to their conditi- 
on; and they muſt be contented to live ſingle all 
their lives; and ſo they will chooſe to do, rather 
than not marry creditably, and with ſome proſ- 
pe. | | 
: I then opened my mind fully to her. She was 
agreeably ſurpriſed ; But who, Sir, ſaid ſhe, would 
| | expect 
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expect ſuch a propoſal from the next heir to 
Lord W.? | | 
I made known to her how much in earneſt I was 
in this propoſal, as well for my Lord's ſake, as for 
the young Lady's. I will take care, madam, ſaid I, 
that Miſs Mansfield, if ſhe will conſent to make 
Lord W. happy, ſhall have very handſome ſettle- 
ments, and ſuch an allowance for pin-mony, as 
ſhall enable her to gratify every moderate, every 
reaſonable, wiſh of her heart. 
Was it poſſible, ſhe aſked, for ſuch an affair to be 
brought about ? Would my Lord—T here ſhe ſtopt. 
I ſaid, I would be anſwerable for him: And deſir- 
ed her to break the matter to her Daughter directly. 
I left Lady Mansfield, and joined the Brothers, 
who were with their two Siſters ; and ſoon after 
Miſs Mansfield was ſent for by her Mother, | 
After they had been a little while together, my 
Lady Mansfield ſent to ſpeak with me. They were 
both ſilent when I came in. The Mother was at a 
loſs what to ſay : The Daughter was ſtill in greater 
confuſion. | 
I addreſſed myſelf to the Mother. You have, I 
perceive, madam, acquainted Miſs Mansfield with 
the propoſal I made to you. I am fully authorized 
to make it. Propitious be your ſilence There 
never was, proceeded], a treaty of marriage ſet on 
foot, which had not its conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies. My Lord is greatly afflicted with the 
gout : 'There is too great a diſparity in years. 
Theſe are the inconveniencies which are to be 
conſidered of for the Lady. 5 
On the other band, if Miſs Mansfield can give 
into the propoſal, ſne will be received by my Lord 
as a bleſſing; às one whoſe acceptance of him will 
lay him under an obligation to her. If this propoſal 
could not have been made with dignity and honour 
to the Lady, it had not come from me. 5 
8 5 
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expect ſuch a propoſal from the next heir to 

Lord W.? | | 

I made known to her how much in earneſt I was 

in this propoſal, as well for my Lord's ſake, as for 
the young Lady's. I will take care, madam, ſaid I, 
that Miſs Mansfield, if ſhe will conſent to make 
Lord W. happy, ſhall have very handſome ſettle- 
ments, and ſuch an allowance for pin-mony, as 

A ſhall enable her to gratify every moderate, every 

X reaſonable, wiſh of her heart. 

3 Was it poſſible, ſhe aſked, for ſuch an affair to be 

brought about ? Would my Lord—T here ſhe ſtopt. 

I ſaid, I would be anſwerable for him: And deſir- 
ed her to break the matter to her Daughter direQly. 

I left Lady Mansfield, and joined the Brothers, 
who were with their two Siſters; and ſoon after 
Miſs Mansfield was ſent for by her Mother, 

After they had been a little while together, my 
Lady Mansfield ſent to ſpeak with me. They were 
both ſilent when I came in. The Mother was at a 
loſs what to ſay: The Daughter was ſtill in greater 
confuſion. 0 | . 

I addreſſed myſelf to the Mother. You have, I 
perceive, madam, acquainted Miſs Mansfield with 
the propoſal I made to you. I am fully authorized 
to make it. Propitious be your ſilence There 
never was, proceeded I, a treaty of marriage ſet on 
foot, which had not its conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies. My Lord is greatly afflicted with the 
gout : 'There is too great a diſparity in years. 
Theſe are the inconveniencies which are to be 
conſidered of for the Lady. . 

On the other hand, if Miſs Mansfield can give 
into the propoſal, ſhe will be received by my Lord 
as a bleſſing; as one whoſe acceptance of him will 
lay him under an obligation to her. If this propoſal 
could not have been made with dignity and honour 
to the Lady, it had not come from me. 
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The conveniencies to yourſelves will more pro- 


perly fall under the conſideration of yourſelves and 


family; One thing only I will ſuggeſt, that an 
alliance with ſo rich a man as Lord W. will perhaps 
make ſome people tremble, who now think them- 
ſelves ſecure. | | 

But, madam (to the ſtill ſilent Daughter), let not 
a regard for me bias you: Your family may be 
ſure of my beſt ſervices, whether my propoſal be 
received or rejected. 

My Lord (I muſt deal ſincerely with you) has 
lived a life of error. He thinks ſo himſelf. I am 
earneſt to have him ſee the difference, and to have 
an opportunity to rejoice with him upon it. | 

I ftopt : But both being ſtill filent, the Mother 
looking on the Daughter, the Daughter glancing 
now-and-then her conſcious eye on the Mother. 
If, madam, ſaid I, you can give your hand to 
Lord W. I will take care, that ſettlements ſhall 
exceed your expectation. What I have obſerved as 
well as heard of Miſs Mansfield's temper and good- 
neſs, is the principal motive of my application to 
her, in preference to all the women I know. 

But permit me to ſay, that were your affections 
engaged to the loweſt honeſt man on earth, I would 


not wiſh for your favour to Lord W. And further, 


if, madam, you think you ſhould. have but the ſha- 


dow of a hope, to induce your compliance, that 
my Lord's death would be more agreeable to you 


than his life, then would I not, for your morality's 
ſake, wiſh you to engage. In a word, I addreſs 


myſelf to you, Miſs Mansfield, as to a woman of 
honour and conſcience: If your conſcience bids 


you” doubt, reje& the propofal ; and this not only 


For my Lord's ſake, but for your own. 


Conſider, if, without-too great a force upon your 
inclinations, you can behave with that condeſcen- 
ſion and indulgence to a man who has haſtened 

4 advanced 
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advanced age upon himſelf, which I have thought 
from your temper I might hope. 

I have ſaid a great deal, becauſe you, Ladies, 
were ſilent; and becauſe explicitneſs in every caſe 
becomes the propoſer. Give me leave to retire for 
a few moments. | | 
| TI withdrew, accordingly, to the Brothers and 


EX Siſter. I did not think I ought to mention to them 
the propoſal I had made: It might perhaps have 
engaged them all in its favour, as it was of ſuch. 
evident advantage to the whole family; and that 


might have impoſed a difficulty on the Lady, that 
neither for her own ſake, nor my Lord's, it would 
have been juſt to lay upon her. 

Lady Mansfield came out to me, and ſaid, I pre- 
ſume, Sir, as we are a family which misfortune, as 
well as love, has cloſely bound together, you will 
allow it to be mentioned 

To the whole family, madam !—By all means. I 
wanted only firſt to know, whether Miſs Mansfield's 
2 affeQtions were diſengaged : And new you ſhall give 
me leave to attend Miſs Mansfield. I am party for 

my Lord W.: Miſs Mansfield is a party : Your de- 
2X bates will be the more free in our abſence. If I find 
her averſe, believe me, madam, I will not endeavour 

to perſuade her. On the contrary, if ſhe declare 
Z againſt accepting the propoſal, I will be her advo- 
cate, tho? every one elſe ſhould vote in its favour. 
The Brothers and Siſter looked upon one another: 
left the Mother to propoſe it to them; and ſtept 
into the inner parlour to Miſs Mansfield. 
4 She was ſitting with her back to the door, ina 
meditating poſture. She ſtarted at my entrance. 
1 talked of the different ſubjects, in order to 
divert her from the important one, that had taken 
up her whole attention. 7p 

It would have been a degree of oppreſſion to her 

to have entered with her upon a ſubjeQ of ſo much 
_ conſequence 
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_ conſequence to her while we were alone; and when 
her not having given a negative, was to be taken as 1 
a modeſt affirmative. 2 
Lady Mansfield ſoon joined us. —My dear 
Daughter, ſaid ſhe, we are all unanimous. We 
have agreed to leave every-thing to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon: And we hope you will. 4 
She was filent. I will ouly aſk you, madam, ſaid Þ} 
I to her, if you have any wiſh to take time to conſi- 
der of the matter? Do you think you ſhall be eaſier ? 
in your mind, if you take time ?—She was ſilent. 
I will not at this time, my good Miſs Mansfield, 
urge you further. I will make my report to Lord 
W. and you ſhall be ſure of his joyful approbation of 
the ſteps I have taken, before your final conſent ſhall 
be aſked for. But that I may not be employed in a 
doubtful cauſe, let me be commiſſioned to tell my 
Lord, that you are diſengaged; and that you wholly 
reſign yourſelf to your Mother” s advice. | 
She boweg her head. 
And that you, madam, to Lady Mansfield, are not 
averſe to enter into treaty uponthis important ſubject. 
Averſe, Sir | ſaid the Mother, bowing, and grate- 
fully ſmiling. 
i will write the particulars of our converſation | 
to Lord W. and my opinion of ſettlements, and 
adviſe him (if I am not forbid) to make a viſit at 
Mansfield-houſe [I ſtopt: They were both ſilent]. 
If poffible, I will adend my Lord in his firſt viſit. 
1 hope, madam, to Miſs Mansfield, you will not 
_ diſlike him: I am ſure he will be charmed with you : 
He is far from being diſagreeable in his perſon : 
His temper is not bad. Your goodneſs will make 
him good. I dare ſay that he will engage your 
gratitude ; and I defy a good mind to ſeparate 
love from gratitude. 
We returned to the company. I had all their bleſ- 
ſings pronounced at once, as from one mouth. The 
melancholy 
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4 melancholy Brother was enlivened: Who knows 
but the conſequence of this alliance may illumi- 
nate his mind? I could ſee by the pleaſure they all 
had, in beholding him capable of Joy on the occa- 
3 lon, that they hoped it would. The unhappy 
ſituation of the family affairs, as it broke the heart 
gol the eldeſt Brother, fixed a groom: on the temper 
of this gentleman. 
I was prevailed upon to dine with them. In 
the converſation we had at and after dinner, their 
FX minds opened, and their characters roſe upon me. 
Lord W. will be charmed with Miſs Mansfield. 
I am delighted to think, that my Mother's Brother 
will be happy, in the latter part of his life, with a 
wife of ſo much prudence and goodneſs, as I am 
ſure this Lady will make him. On one inſtance 
of her very obliging behaviour to me, I whiſpered 
her Siſter, Pray, Miſs Fanny, tell Miſs Mansfield, 
but not till I am gone, that ſhe knows not the in- 
conveniencies which ſhe is bringing upon herfelf : 
] may, perhaps, hereafter, have the Boldneſs to 
look for the ſame favour from my Aunt, that 1 
meet with from Miſs Mansfield. 

If my Siſter, returned ſhe, ſhould ever miſbehave 
to her benefactor, I will deny my relation to her. 

You will ſoon have another Letter from me, with 
an account of the ſucceſs of my viſit to Sir Harry 
Beauchamp and his Lady. We muſt have our 
Beauchamp among us, my dear friend: I ſhould 
rather ſay, you muſt among y; for I ſhall not be 
long in * He will ſupply to you, my dear 
Dr. Bartlett, the abſence (it will not, I hope, be 
a long one) of 


Your 3 Cranvis oN.“ 


Six Charles, I remember, as the 88 3 
mentions getting leave for his Beauchamp to come 
over, who, he ſays, will lupply his abſence to him 
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— But, ah! Lucy! who, let me have the boldneſs 3 
to aſk, ſha]] ſupply it to your Harriet Time, my 
dear, will do nothing for me, except I could hear 
ſomething very much amiſs of this man. 2 

I have a great ſuſpicion, that the firſt part of the 


Letter incloſed related to me. The Doctor looked 1 


fo earneſtly at me, when he ſkipt two ſides of it; 4 
and, as I thought, with ſo much compaſſion TO 
be ſure, it was about me. | 3 
What would I give to know as much of his 
mind as Dr. Bartlett knows ! if I thought he pitied 
the poor Harriet ſhould ſcorn myſelf. I am, I 1 
will be, above his pity, Lucy. In this believe I 
Your HARRIET BYRON. | 


LETTER III. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


. Sunday Night, April 2. 
R. Bartlett has received from Sir Charles an 
account of what paſſed laſt Friday between 
him, and Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp: By the 
DoQtor's allowance, I incloſed it to you. . 
In this Letter, Lucy, you will ſee him in a new 
light; and as a man whom there is no reſiſting, 
when he reſolves to carry a point. But it abſolutely ? 
convinces me, of what indeed I before ſulpected, 7 
that he has not a high opinion of our Sex in general: 
And this I will put down as a blot in his character. 
He treats us, in Lady Beauchamp, as perverſe, hu- 
mourſome babies, loving power, yet not knowing 
how to uſe it. See him ſo delicate in his behaviour 
and addreſs to Miſs Mansfield, and carry in your 
thoughts his gaiety and adroit management to Lady 
Beauchamp, as in this Letter, and you will hardly 
think him the ſame man. Could he be any-thing 
to me, I ſhould be more than half-afraid of him : 


. Yet 
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et this may be ſaid in his behalf ;—He but accom- 


ö medates himſelf to the perſons he has to deal 


ith :—He can be a man of gay wit, when he 
Fpleaſes to deſcend, as indeed his Siſter Charlotte has 


43 often found, as ſhe has given occaſion for the exer- 
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. you pleaſe. 


ciſe of that talent in him ;—yet, that virtue, for its 

ewn ſake, is his choice; ſince, had he been a free- 
2 he would have been a dangerous man, 

But I will not anticipate too much: Read it here, 


LET TEN W. 


Sir CHARLES GRAN PDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


[ Incloſed in the preceding.] 


Grandiſon-hall, Friday Night, March 31 . 

| Arrived at Sir Harry Beauchamp's about twelve 

this Day. He and his Lady expected me, from 
the Letter which I wrote and ſhewed you before I 
left the town ; in which, you know, 1 acquainted 
Sir Harry with his Son's earneſt deſire to throw 
himſelf at his feet, and to pay his duty to his Mother, 
in England ; and engaged to call myſelf, either this 
day or to morrow, for an anſwer. 

Sir Harry received me with great civility, andeven 
affection. Lady Beauchamp, ſaid he, will be with 
us in a moment. Tam afraid you will not meet with 
all the civility from her on the errand you are come 
upon, that a man of Sir Charles Grandiſon's cha- 
rater deſerves to meet with from all the world, 
We have been unhappy together, ever ſince we 
had your Letter. I long to ſee my Son: Your 
triendſhip for him eſtabliſhes him in my heart. 
But---And then he curſed the apron-ſtring tenure, 
by which, he ſaid, he held his peace. 

You will allow me, Sir Harry, ſaid I, to addreſs 

my ſelf 


myſelf in my own way to my Lady. You give E 


ſaid ſhe: I never ſaw you before: I have heard 


the chimney, and held it before her face, now 
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me pleaſure, in letting me know, that the difficulty 
is not with you. You have indeed, Sir, one of the 
moſt prudent young men in the world for your Son. 
His heart is in your hand: You may form it as 
you pleaſe. 4 
She is coming | She is coming! interrupted he. 
We are all in pieces: We were in the midſt of a 
feud, when you arrived. If ſhe is not civil to 
ou 
In ſwam the Lady; her complexion raiſed ; diſ- 
pleaſure | in her looks to me, and indignation in her 
air to Sir Harry; as if they had not had their con- 
tention out, and ſhe was ready to renew it. 3 
With as obliging an air as I could aſſume, I paid 
my compliments to her. She received them with 
great ſtifineſs; ſwelling at Sir Harry: Who fſidled 3 
to the door, in a moody and ſullen manner, and 
then ſlipt out. 'Y 
You: are Sir Charles Grandiſon, I ſuppoſe, Sir, 


much talk of you—But, pray, Sir, are good men 
always officious men? Cannot they perform the 
obligations of friendſhip, withont diſcompoſing 5 
families ? 4 
Lou ſee me now, madam, i in an evil moment, if 
you are diſpleaſed with me: But I am not uſed to 
the diſpleaſure of Ladies: I do my utmoſt not to 
deſerve it; and, let me tell you, madam, that Iwill 
not ſuffer you to be diſpleaſed with me. l 
I took her half-reluQant hand, and led her to | 
chair, and ſeated myſelf in another near her. 
I ſee, Sir, you have your arts. 
She took the fire- ſcreen, that hung by the ſide of 


glancing at me, now turning away her eye, as if 
reſolved to be diſpleaſed. 
Lou come upon a hateful errand, Sir: I have 
been 
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EX been unhappy ever ſince your officious Letter came. 
I am ſorry for it, madam. While you are warm 
EV with the remembrance of a paſt miſunderſtanding, 
1 I will not offer to reaſon with you: But let me, 


madam, ſee leſs diſcompoſure in your looks. I 


want to take my impreſſions of you from more 
p placid features: I am a painter, madam : I love to 
draw Ladies pictures. Will you have this paſs for 
Ja firſt ſitting ? 

She knew not what to do with her anger : She 
was loth to part with it. 

XF You are impertinent, Sir Charies—Excuſe me-- 
X You are impertinent. 


I do excuſe you, Lady Beauchamp: And the 


rather, as I am ſure you don't think me ſo. Your. 


freedom is a mark of your favour ; and I thank you 
for it, 

You treat me as a child, Sir— 

I treat all angry people as children: I love to hu- 
mour them. Indeed, Lady Beauchamp, you muſt 
not be angry with me. Can I be miſtaken ? Don't 
I ſee in your aſpect the woman of ſenſe and rea- 
ſon ?—] never blame a Lady for her humourſome- 
neſs, ſo much as in my mind, I blame her Mother. 

Sir ! ſaid ſhe. I ſmiled. She bit her lip, to 
avoid returning a ſmile. 

Her character, my dear friend, is not, you know, 
that of an ill-temper'd woman, tho? haughty, and 
a lover of power. 

I have heard much of you, Sir Charles Grandi- 
fon : But I am quite miſtaken in you: I expected 
to ſee. a grave formal young man, his prim mouth 
ſet in plaits : But you are a joker: and a free man; 
a very free man, I do aſſure you. 

I would be thought decently free, madam; but 
not impertinent. I ſee with pleaſure a returning 
ſmile. O that Ladies knew how much ſmiles be- 
come their features Very few cauſes can juſtify 

a woman's 
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a woman's anger—Y our Sex, madam, was given 


to delight, not to torment us. 
Torment you, Sir \—Pray, has Sir Harry 
Sir Harry cannot look pleaſed, when his Lady is 
diſ-pleaſed : I ſaw that you were, madam, the mo- 
ment I beheld you. I hope I am not an unwelcome 
viſiter to Sir Harry for one hour (I intended to ſta 


no longer) that he received me with ſo diſturbed a_ 


countenance, and has now withdrawn himſelf,. as 
if to avoid me. 

To tell you the truth, Sir Harry and I have had 
a diſpute : But he always ſpeaks of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon with pleaſure. 

Is he not offended with me, madam, for the con- 
tents of the Letter— 

No, Sir, and I ſuppoſe you hardly think he is— 
But I am 

Dear madam, let me beg your intere>. in favour 
of the contents of it. 

She took fire—roſe u 

I beſought her patience---Why ſhould you wiſh 
to keep abroad a young man, who is a credit to his 


family, and who ought to be, if he is not, the joy of 4 


his Father! Let him owe to your generoſity, ma- 
dam, that recal, which he ſolicits: It will become 
your character: He cannot be always kept abroad: 


Be it your own generous work 


What, Sir---Pray, Sir--- With 1 angry be 
You muſt not be angry with me, madam,--(I took 


her hand)---You can't be angry in earneſt- 


Sir Charles Grandiſon--- You are--She withdrew 


her hand; You are, repeated ſhe---and ſeemed 


ready to call names 
I am the Grandiſon you call me; and IJ anus 


3 
V7 8 * 


the maternal character. You muſt permit me to 


honour you, madam. 
I avonder, Sir 
I will not be denied. The world reports miſun- 
derſtandings 
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derſtandings between you and Mr. Beauchamp. 
That buſy world that will be meddling, knows your 
power, and his dependence. You muſt not let it 
charge you with an ill uſe of that power : If you do, 
you will have its blame, when you might have its 
2X praiſe : He will have its pity. 

What, Sir, do you think your fine Letters, and 
2X ſmooth words, will avail in favour of a young fellow 
who has treated me with diſreſpect ? 

Fou are miſinformed, madam.—l1 am willing to 
have a greater dependence upon your juſtice, upon 
your good-nature, than upon any thing I can urge 
either by Letter or Speech. Don't let it be ſaid, 


that you are not to be prevailed on—A woman not 


to be prevailed on to join in an att of juſtice, of 
X kindneſs ; for the honour of the Sex, let it not be 
ſaid. | 

Honour of the Sex, Sir !—Fine talking Don't I 
know, that were I to conſent to his coming over, 
the firſt thing would be to have his annuity aug- 
mented out of my fortune? He and his Father 
would be in a party againſt me. Am I not already 
a ſufferer thro' him and his Father's love ?—You 


dont know, Sir, what has paſſed between Sir Harry 


and me within this half-hour--But don't talk to me: 
| wont hear of it: The young man hates me: I 
hate him : And ever will. 
She made a motion to go. 
With a reſpectful air I told her, ſhe muſt not 
leave me. My motive deſerved not, I ſaid, that 
: e ſhe and Sir Harry ſhould leave me in diſplea- 
ure. 
lou know but too well, reſumed ſhe, how ac- 
27 ceptable your officiouſneſs (I muſt call it ſo) is to 
Sir Harry. 
And does Sir Harry, madam, favour his Son's ſuit? 
You rejoice me: Let not Mr. Beauchamp know 
that he does, and do you, my dear Lady Beau- 
Vor. IV. C champ, 
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champ, take the whole merit of it to yourſelf . How 
will he revere you for your goodneſs to him ! And 
what an obligation, if, as you ſay, Sir Harry is in- 
clined to favour him, will you, by your generous 
firſt motion, lay upon Sir Harry 
Obligation upon Sir Harry! Yes, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, I have laid too many obligations already 


upon him for his gratitude. 


Lay this one more. You own you have had a 
miſunderſtanding this morning : Sir Harry is with- 
drawn, I ſuppoſe, with his heart full : Let me, I 
beſeech you, make up the miſunderſtanding. I 
have been happy in this way—Thus we will order 
it—We will deſire him to walk in. I will beg your 
intereſt with him in favour of the contents of the 
Letter I ſent. His compliance will follow as an 


act of obligingneſs to you. The grace of the acti- 


on will be yours. I will be anſwerable for Mr. 
Beauchamp's gratitude. Dear madam, heſitate 
not. 'The young gentleman muſt come over one 
day : Let the favour of its being an early one, be 
owing entirely to you. 

You are a ſtrange man, Sir : I don't like you at 


all: You will perſuade me out of my reaſon. 
Let us, madam, as Mr. Beauchamp and I are 


already the deareſt of friends, begin a family un- 
derſtanding. Let St. James's Square, and Berkley 


Square, when you come to town, be a next-door- 4 
neighbourhood. Give me the conſideration of 
being the bondſman for the duty of Mr. Beau- 


champ to you, as well as to his Father. 
She was ſilent : But looked vexed and irreſolute. 


My Siſters, madam, are amiable women. You 
will be pleaſed with them. Lord L. is a man worthy 
of Sir Harry's acquaintance. We ſhall want no- 
thing, if you will think ſo, but Mr. Beauchamp's 


preſence among us. 


What! I ſuppoſe you deſign your maiden * 1 
Tor 3 
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for the young fellow—But if you do, Bir, you muſt 

aſk me for There ſhe ſtopt. | 

Indeed I do not. He is not at preſent diſpoſed 
to marry. He never will without his Father's ap- 
probation, and, let me ſay—yours. My Siſter is 
addreſſed to by Lord G. and I hepe will foon be 
married to him. 

4 And do you ſay ſo, Sir Charles Grandiſon?— 
Why then you are a more diſintereſted man, than I 
thought you in this application to Sir Harry. I had 
no doubt but the young fellow was to be brought 

cover to marry Miſs Grandiſon ; and that he was to 

to be made worthy of her at my expence. 

Z She enjoyed, as it ſeemed, by her manner of pro- 
nouncing the words young fellow that deſigned con- 
tempt, which was a tacit confeſſion of the eonſe- 
quence he once was of to her. 

I do aſſure you, madam, that F know not his 
heart, if he has at preſent, any thoughts of marriage. 
2 She ſeemed pleaſed at this aſſurance. 

2 I repeated my wiſhes, that ſhe would take to her- 

ſelf the merit of allowing Mr Beauchamp to return 


t to his native country: And that ſhe would let me 
ſee her hand in Sir Harry's before I left them. 
e And pray, Sir, as to his place of reſidence, were 
1- # he to come: Do you think he ſhall live under the 

y 3 ſame roof with me ? | | | 

r- 4 You ſhall govern that point, madam, as you ap- 
of prove or diſapprove of his behaviour to you. 
u- His behaviour to me, Sir? —one houſe cannot, 
MF ſhall not hold him and me. | | 
e. I think, madam, that you ſhould dire & in this 


du article. 1 hope, after a little while, ſo to order my 
affairs as conſtantly to reſide in England. I ſhould 
o- MF think myſelf very happy, if I could prevail upon 
Mr. Beauchamp to live with me. | 
But I muſt ſee him, I ſuppoſe ? | 
Not, madam, unleſs you ſhall think it right, for 
the ſake of the world's opinion, that you ſhould 


is I can't 
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J can't conſent— 

You can, madam! You do /—TI cannot allow 
Lady Beauchamp to be one of thoſe women, who, 
having inſiſted upon a wrong point, can be con- 
vinced, yet not know how to recede with a grace.— 
Be ſo kind to yourſelf, as to let Sir Harry know, 
that you think it right for Mr. Beauchamp to 
return; but that it muſt be upon your own condi- 
tions: Then, madam, make thoſe conditions ge- 
nerous ones; and how will Sir Harry adore you! 
How will Mr Beauchamp revere you! How ſhall I 
eſteem you! 

What a ſtrange impertinent have I before me 

J love to be called names by. a Lady. If undeſerv- 


edly, ſhe lays herſelf by them under obligation 


to me, which ſhe cannot be generous, if ſhe reſolves 


not to repay. Shall I endeavour to find out Sir 


Harry ? Or will you, madam ? 
Were you ever, Sir Charles Grandiſon, denied 


by any woman to whom you ſued for favour ? 


I think, madam, I hardly ever was: But it was 


becauſe I never ſued for a favour, that it was not 


for a Lady's honour to grant. This is the caſe 
now ; and this makes me determine, that I will not 
be denied the grant of my preſent requeſt. Come, 
come, madam ! How can a woman of your Lady- 


ſhip's good ſenſe (taking her hand, and leading her 


to the door) ſeem to want to be perſuaded to do a 
thing ſhe knows in her heart to be right | Let us 
find Sir Harry. 

Strange man |!—Unhand me — He has uſed me 
unkindly— 

Overcome him then by your generoſity. But, 
dear Lady Beauchamp, taking both her hands, and 
ſmiling confidently in her face [I could, my dear 
Dr. Bartlett, do ſo to Lady Beauchamp] will you 


make me believe, that a woman of your ſpirit (you 


have a charming ſpirit, Lady Beauchamp) did 
not give Sir Harry as much reaſon to complain, 
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as he gave you? I am ſure by his diſturbed coun- 
tenance--- | 1 | 

Now, Sir Charles Grandifon, you are down- 
right affronting. Unhand me! 

This miſunderſtanding is owing to my officious 
Letter. I ſhould have waited on you in perſon. I 
ſhould from the firſt have put it in your power, to 
do a graceful and obliging _ I aſk your 
pardon. I am not uſed to make difference between 
man and wife. | 5 

I touched firſt one hand, then the other, of 
the perverſe baby with my lips---Now am I for- 
given: Now is my friend Beauchamp permitted to 
return to his native country: Now are Sir Harry 
and his Lady reconciled---Come, come, madam, 
it muſt be ſo- What fooliſh things are the quarrels 
of married people l- They muſt come to an agree- 
ment again; and the. ſooner the better; before 
hard blows are ſtruck, that will leave marks--- Let 
us, dear madam, find out Sir Harry--- | 

And then with an air of vivacity, that women, 
whether in courtſhip or out of it, diſlike not, I was 
leading her once more to the door and, as I intend- 
ed, to Sir Harry where-ever he could be found. 

Hold, hold, Sir, reſiſting ; but with features far 
more placid than ſhe had ſuffered to be before vi- 
ſible---If I muſt be compelled---You are a ſtrange 
man, Sir Charles Grandiſon---If I muſt be com- 
pelled to ſee Sir Harry---But you are a ſtrange 
man---And ſhe rang the bel], | 

Lady Beauchamp, Dr Bartlett, is one of thoſe 
who would be more ready to forgive an innocent 
freedom than to be gratified by a profound reſpect; 
otherwiſe I had not treated her with ſo little cere- 
mony. Such women are formidable only to thoſe 
who are afraid of their anger, or who make it a ſe- 
rious thing. | 
But when the ſervant appeared, ſhe not knowing 

| e how 
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how to condeſcend, I ſaid, Go to your maſter, Sir, 
and tell him, that your Lady requeſts the favour---- 

Requeſts the favour } repeated ſhe ; but in a low 
voice: Which was no bad ſign. 

The ſervant went with a meſſage worded with 
More civility than pethaps he was uſed to carry to 
his maſter from his Lady. 

Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, for your own ſake; 
for Sir Harry's ſake ; make happy: and be happy; 
Are there not, dear madam, unhappineſſes enough in 
life, that we muſt wilfully add to them ? 

Sir Harry came in ſight. He ſtalked towards us 
with a parade like that of a young officer wanting 
to look martial at the head of his company. 

Could I have ſeen him before he entered, my 
work would have been eaſier. But his hoſtile air 
diſpoſed my Lady to renew hoſtilities. | 

She turned her face aſide, then her perſon ;. and 
the cloudy indignation with which ſhe entered at 
firſt, again overſpread her features. Ought wrath, 
Dr. Bartlett, to be ſo ready to attend a female will? 
---Surely, thought I, my Lady's preſent airs, after 
what has paſſed between her and me, can be only 
owing to the fear of making a precedent, and being 
thought too eaſily perſuaded. 

Sir Harry, ſaid I, addreſſing myſelf to him, I have 
obtained Lady Beauchamp's pardon for the officious 
Letter--- | | 

Pardon, Sir Charles Grandiſon ! You are a good 
man, and it was kindly intended---- 

He was going on: Anger from his eyes flaſhed 
-upon his cheek bones, and made them ſhine. My 
Lady's eyes ſtruck fire at Sir Harry, and ſhewed 
that ſhe was not afraid of him. ee 

Better intended, than done, interrupted I, ſince 
my Lady tells me, that it was the occaſion of a 
miſunderſtanding---But, Sir, all will be right: My 
Lady aſſures me, that you are not diſinclined to 

comply 
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comply with _ contents; and ſhe has the good- 


Neſs—— 

Pray, Sir Charles, interrupted the Lady 

To give me hopes that ſne 

Pray, Sir Charles— 

Will uſe her intereſt to confirm you in your fa- 
vourable ſentiments— 

Sir Harry cleared up at once May I hope, ma- 
dam—And offered to take her hand. 

She withdrew it with an air. O Dr. Bartlett, I 
muſt have been thought an unpolite huſband, had 
ſhe been my wife 

I took her hand. Excuſe this freedom, Sir Harry. 
— For heaven's ſake, madam, whiſpering, Do what 
I know you will do, with a grace—Shall there be a 
miſunderſtanding, and the huſband court a refuſed 
hand 7—I then forced her half-unwilling hand into 
his, with an air that I intended ſhould have both 
freedom and reſpeCt in it. 

What a man have we got here, Sir Harry? This 
cannot be the modeſt man, that you have praiſed to 
me—I thought a good man muſt of neceſſity be 


| I | baſhful, if not ſheepiſh : And here your viſiter is the 


boldeſt man in England 

The righteous, Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir Harry, 
with an aſpe& but half-conceding, ts bold as a lion. 

And muſt J be compelled thus, and by ſuch a 
man, to forgive you, Sir Harry? Indeed you were 
very unkind. 

And you, Lady Beauchamp, were very cruel. 

I did not think, Sir, when I laid my fortune at 
your feet. 

O Lady 3 ! You ſaid cutting e 
Very cutting things! 

And did not you, Sir Harry, ſay, It ſhouldbeſo? 
o very peremptoril/— 

Not, madam, till you as peremptorily 

C4 Alittle 


I fo happy as to call a woman mine, and ſhe hap- 
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A little recrimination, thought I, there muſt be, 
to keep each in countenance on their paſt folly. 
Ah, Sir Charles !—You may rejoice that you 
are not married, ſaid Sir Harry. 5 a 
Dear Sir Harry, ſaid I, we muſt bear with Ladies. 
They are meek good creatures They ; 
Meek ! Sir Charles, repeated Sir Harry, with a 
half-angry ſmile, and ſhrugging, as if his ſhoulders 
had been hurt with his wife's meekneſs—1 ſay, meek / 
Now, Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſaid my Lady, with 
an air of threatening— | 
I was deſirous either of turning the Lady's diſ- 
pleaſure into a jeſt, or of diverting it from the firſt 
object, in order to make her play with it, till ſhe | 
had loſt it. 2 | 
Women are of gentle natures, purſued I; and 
being accuſtomed to be humoured, oppoſition ſits 
not eaſy upon them. Are they not kind to us, Sir | 
Harry when they allow of our ſuperiority, by ex- 
pecting us to bear with their pretty perverſeneſſes ? 
O Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſaid my Lady; both 
her hands lifted up. 
Let us be contented, proceeded I, with ſuch 
their kind acknowlegements, and in pity to them, 
and in compliment to ourſelves, bear with their 
foibles.---See, madam, I ever was an advocate for 
the Ladies. 
Sir Charles, I have no patience with you--- 
What can a poor woman do, continued I, when 
oppoſed ? She can only be a little violent in words, | 
and when ſhe has ſaid as much as ſhe chooſes to 
ſay be perhaps a little ſullen. For my part, were 


pened to be in the wrong, I would endeavour to be 
1n the right, and truſt to her good ſenſe to recover 
her temper : Arguments only beget arguments.--- 
Thoſe reconciliations are the moſt durable, in 


which the Lady makes the firſt advances. 
What 
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What doctrine is this, Sir Charles! You are 
not the man I took you for.— I believe, in my con- 
ſcience, that you are not near ſo good a man as the 

World reports you. 
3 What, madam, becauſe I pretend to know a 
& little of the Sex? Surely, Lady Beauchamp, a man 


of common penetration may ſee to the bottom of 
a woman's heart. A cunning woman cannot hide 
it: A good woman will not. You are not, madam, 
1 X ſuch Myſteries, as ſome of us think you. When 
ever you know your own. minds we need not be 
- * long doubtful: That is al the difficulty: And I 
t will vindicate you, as to that | 
e As how, pray, Sir? | | 
Women, madam, were deſigned to be dependent, 
d gas well as gentle creatures; and of conſequence, 
ts when left to their own wills, they know not what 
ir to reſolve upon. | 
-I was hoping, Sir Charles, juſt now, that yo 
would ſtay to dinner: But if you talk at this rate, I 
h believe I ſhall be ready to wiſh you out of the 
Zhouſe. 
ch Sir Harry looked as if he were half-willing to be 


n, diverted at what paſſed between his Lady and me. 
Flt was better for me to ſay what he could not but 
ſubſcribe to by his feeling, than for him to ſay it. 
Tho? reproof ſeldom amends a determined ſpirit, 
ſuch a one as this Lady's; yet a man who ſuffers 
by it, cannot but have ſome joy when he hears his 


en 

ds, ſentiments ſpoken by a by-ſtander. This freedom of 
to mine ſeemed to ſave the married pair a good deal 
ere of recrimination. 

ap- You remind me, madam, that I muſt be gone; 
be Filing, and looking at my watch. . 

ver F You muſt not leave us, Sir Charles, ſaid Sir 
Harry. 3 

in U beg excuſe, Sir Harry—Y ours, alſo, madam, 


miling—Lady Beauchamp muſt not twice wiſh 
"hat ne out of the houſe. wa 
f 5 Ii 
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I will got excuſe you, Sir, replied ſhe—Tf you 
have a deſire to ſee the matter completed—She 
ſtopt---You muſt ſtay to dinner, be that as it will. 

© Be that as it will,” madam 1---You ſhall not 
recede. 

Recede I have not yet complied - 

O Theſe women! they are ſo uſed to courtſhip, 
that they know not how to do right things without 
it---And, pardon me, madam, not always with it. 

Bold man---have I conſented--- 55 

Have you not, madam, given a Lady's conſent ? 
T hat we men expect not to be very explicit, very 
gracious.---It is from ſuch non-negative conſents, 
that we men make ſilence anſwer all we wiſh. 

I leave Sir Charles Grandiſon to manage this 
point, ſaid Sir Harry. In my conſcience, I think 
the common obſervation juſt; A ſtander-by ſees 
more of the game, than he that plays. 


It ever will be ſo, Sir Harry---But I will tell 


you, My Lady and I have as good as agreed the 
Mmatter--- 

I have agreed to nothing, Sir Harry 
Huſh, madam- 1 am doing you credit.---Lady 
Beauchamp ſpeaks aſide ſometimes, Sir Harry: 
You are not to hear any-thing ſhe ſays that you 
don't like. 55 


Then am afraid that I muſt ſtop my ears for ; 


eight hours out of twelve. 


That was aſide, Lady Beauchamp---You are not ö 


to hear that. ä 

To fit, like a fool, and hear myſelf abuſed---A 
pretty figure I make! Sir Charles Grandiſon, let 
me tell you, that you are the firſt man that ever 
treated me like a fool. es 

Excuſe, madam, a little innocent raillery---I met 
you both, with a diſcompoſure on your counte- 
nances. I was the occaſion of it, by the Letter I ſent 
to Sir Harry. I will not leave you diſcompoſed. 
I think you a woman of ſenſe ; and my requeſt is 
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of ſuch a nature, that the granting of it will con- 


firm to me, that you are ſo---But you fave granted 
it— 
I have not. 
That's charmingly ſaid---My Lady will not un- 
dervalue the compliment ſhe is inclined to make 
you, Sir Harry. The moment you alk for her com- 
pliance, ſhe will not refuſe to your affeQion, what 


mme makes a difficulty to grant to the entreaty of an 


almoſt ſtranger. | 

Let it, let it be ſo! Lady Beauchamp, faid Sir 
Harry ; and he claſped his arms about her as ſhe 
ſat- | 

There never was ſuch a man as this Sir Charles 
Grandiſon in the world I- It is a contrivance be- 
tween you, Sir Harry--- 

Dear Lady Beauchamp, reſumed I, depreciate 
not your compliments to Sir Harry. There wanted 
not contrivance I dare to hope (if there did, it had 
it not) to induce Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a 


kind, an obliging thing. 


Let me, my deareſt Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir 
Harry---Let me requeſt--- . | | 

At your requeſt, Sir Harry---But not at Sir 
Charles's. 

This is noble, ſaid I. I thank you, madam, 
for the abſent youth. Both Huſband and Son will 
think themſelves favoured by you ; and the more, 
as I am ſure that you will by the chearful welcome, 
which yon will give the young man, ſhew, that it is a 
lincere compliment that you have madeto Sir Harry. 

This man has a ſtrange way of flattering one 
into acts of---of---what ſhall I call them? But, 
Sir Harry, Mr. Beauchamp muſt not, I believe, 
live with us--- 

Sir Harry heſitated. | 

I was afraid of openinig the wound. TI have a re- 
queſt to make to you both, ſaid I. It is this; That 
Mr Beauchamp may be permitted to live with me; 

| | and 
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and attend you, madam, and his Father, as a viſiter, 
at your own command. My Siſter, I believe, will be 
very ſoon married to Lord G. 
'That 1s to be certainly ſo, interrupted the Lady. 
It is, madam. 


But what ſhall we ſay, my dear, reſumed Sir | 
Harry---Dow't fly out again—As to the proviſion | 


for my ſon ?=Two hundred a year.----- What 1s 
two hundred a year--- 

Why then let it be three, anſwered ſhe. 

I have a handſome and improveable eſtate, ſaid I; 
I have no demands but thoſe of reaſon upon me. I 
would not offer a plea for his coming to England 
(and I am ſure he would not have come if I had) 
without his Father's conſent : In which, madam, 
he hoped for yours. You ſhall not, Sir, allow him 
either the two or three hundred a year. See him 
with love, with indulgence (he will deſerve both) ; 
and think not of any-thing elſe for my Beauchamp. 
There is no bearing this, my dear, ſaid Sir 
Harry; leaning upon his Lady's ſhoulder as he fat, 
tears in his eyes--My ſon is already, as I have heard, 
greatly obliged to this his true friend---Do you; 
Do you, madam, anſwer for me, and for yourſelf. 

She was overcome: Yet pride had its ſhare with 
generoſity. You are ſaid ſhe, the Grandiſon I 
have heard of : But I will not be under obligations 
to you---not pecuniary ones, however. No, Sir 
Harry ! Recal your Son: I will truſt to your love; 
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Do for him what you pleaſe : Let him be inde- 


pendent upon this inſolent man [She ſaid this with a 
ſmile, that made it obliging]; and if we are to be 
viſiters, friends, neighbours, let it be on an equal 
foot, and let him have nothing to reproach us with, 
I was agreeably ſurpriſed at this emanation (ſhall 

I call it?) of goodneſs : She is really not a bad 
woman, but a perverſe one: In ſhort, one of thoſe 
whoſe 
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whoſe paſſions,when rightly touched, are liable to 
ſudden and ſurpriſing turns. 

Generous, charming Lady Beauchamp! ſaid I: 
Now are you the woman, whom I have ſo often 


heard praiſed for many good qualities: Now will 


3 
2% 


| the portrait be a juſt one 


Sir Harry was in raptures; but had like to have 
ſpoiled all, by making me a compliment on the force 
of example. 

Be this, ſaid I, the reſult----Mr. Beauchamp 
comes over, He will be pleaſed with whatever 
you do: At your feet, madam, he ſhall acknow- 
lege your favour : My home ſhall be his, if you 


permit it: On me, he ſhall confer obligations; from 


you, he ſhall receive them. If any conſiderations 
of family prudence (there are ſuch, and very juſt 
ones) reſtrain you from allowing him at preſent, 
what your generoſity would wiſh to do--- 

Lady Beauchamp's colour was heightened : She 
interrupted me---We are not, Sir Charles, ſo ſcanty 
in our fortune--- 

Well, my dear Lady Beauchamp, be all that as 
you pleaſe: Not one retroſpect of the paſt--- 

Yes, Sir Charles, but there ſhall : His allowance 
has been leſſened for ſome years; not from con- 
ſiderations of family prudence---But---Well, tis all 
at an end, proceeded ſhe---When the young man 
returns, you, Sir Harry, for my ſake, and for the 
ſake of this ſtrange unaccountable creature, ſhall 
pay him the whole arrear. | 

Now my dear Lady Beauchamp, faid I lifting 
her hand to my lips, permit me to give you joy. 
All doubts and miſgivings ſo triumphantly got over, 
ſo ſolid a foundation laid for family harmony--- 
What was the moment of your nuptials to this? 
Sir Harry, I congratulate you: You may be, and 

I believe 
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] believe you have been, as happy as moſt men; 


but now, you will be {till happier. 


Indeed, Sir Harry, ſaid ſhe, you provoked me in 1 


the morning: I ſhould not elſe--- 


Sir Harry owned himſelf to blame; and thus 3 


the Lady's pride was ſet down ſoftly. 


She deſired Sir Harry to write, before the day 
concluded, the invitation of return to Mr. Beau- 
champ; and to do her all the credit in it that ſhe ® 
might claim from the laſt part of the converſation ; > 


but not to mention any-thing of the firſt. 


She afterwards abated a little of this right ſpirit, 
by ſaying, I think, Sir Harry, you need not men- 


tion any-thing of the arrears, as I may call them 
---But only the future 600. a year. One would 
ſurpriſe him a little, you know, and be twice 
thanked—— 26h 

Surprizes of ſuch a nature as this, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett; pecuniary ſurprizes ;---I don't love them 
---They are double taxes upon the gratitude of a 
worthy heart, Is it not enough for a generous 


mind to labour under a ſenſe of obligation ?--Pride, 


vain-glory, muſt be the motive of ſuch narrow- 
minded benefactors: A truly beneficent ſpirit can- 
not take delight in beholding the quivering lip indi- 
cating the palpitating heart; in ſeeing the down- 
caſt countenance, the up-lifted hands, and working 
muſcles, of a fellow creature, who, but for unfor- 
tunate accidents, would perhaps himſelf have had 
the will, with the power, of ſhewing a more grace- 
ful benevolence! | 

I was ſo much afraid of hearing farther abate- 
ments of Lady Beauchamp's goodneſs ; ſo willing 
to depart with favourable impreſſions of her for her 
own ſake; and at the ſame time ſo defirous to 
reach the Hall that night; that I got myſelf excuſed 
though with difficulty, ſtaying to dine ; and, accept- 
ing of a diſh of chocolate, I parted with Sir Harry 
and 
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nd my Lady, both in equal good humour with 
St hemſelves and me. | 

Could you have thought, my dear friend, that I 
EZ ſhould have ſucceeded fo very happily, as 1 have 
done, in this affair, and at one meeting? 
I think that the Father and Stepmother ſhould 
have the full merit with our Beauchamp of a turn 
ſo unexpected. Let him not therefore ever ſee this” 
Letter, that he may take his impreſſion of the 
favour done him, from that which Sir Harry will 
X write to him. 
My Couſin Grandiſon, whom I hoped to find 
here, left the Hall on 'Tueſday laſt, tho? he knew of 
my intention to be down. I am ſorry for it. Poor 
Fverard! He has been a great while pretty good. 
© I am afraid he will get among his old acquaintance ; 
and then we ſhall not hear of him for ſome months 
perhaps. If you ſee him in town, try to engage 
him, till T return. I ſhould be glad of his company 
to Paris, if his going with me will keep him out 
of harm's way, as it is called. 

Saturday, April 1. 

I HAVE had compliments ſent me by many of my 
neighbours, who had hoped I was come to reſide 
among them. They profeſſed themſelves diſappoint- 
ed on my acquainting them, that I muſt go up early 
on Monday morning. I have invited myſelf to their 
Saturday Aſſembly at the Bowling- green houſe. - 

Our reverend friend Mr. Dobſon has been fo 
good as to leave with me the Sermon he is to preach 
to-morrow on the opening of the church: It is a 
very good diſcourſe: I have only exceptions to 
three or four compliments he makes to the patron 
in as many different places of it : I doubt not but 
he will have the goodneſs to omit them. 

I have already looked into all that has been done 
in the church, and all that is doing in the houſe and 
gardens. When both have had the direction and 


inſpection 
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inſpection of my dear Dr. Bartlett, need I ſay, that 
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nothing could have been better? 
8 
HALDEN is juſt arrived from my Lord, with a 
Letter, which has enabled me to write to Lady 
Mansfield his Lordſhip's high approbation of all 


our proceedings; and that he intends ſome early day 


in next week to pay to her, and Miſs Mansfield, his 


perſonal compliments. 

He has left tome the article of Settlements ; de- 
claring, that his regard for my future intereſt is all 
that he wiſhes may be attended to. 


I have therefore written as from himſelf, that he 
propoſes a jointure of 12001, a year penny-rents and 
400 guineas a year, for her private purſe; and that 
his Lordſhip defires that Miſs Mansfield will make 
a preſent to her Siſter of whatever ſhe may be in- 
titled to in her own right. Something was men- 
tioned to me at Mansfield-houſe of a thouſand 


pounds left to her by a Godmother. 


Halden being very deſirous to ſee his future Lady, 4 
I ſhall, at his requeſt, ſend the Letter 1 have written 


to Lady Mansfield by him early in the morning; 


with a line recommendirg him to the notice of that i 


Lady as Lord W's principal ſteward. 


Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett: I have joy in the 4 
joy of all theſe good people. If Providence gra- 
ciouſly makes me inſtrumental to it, I look upon 


myſelf but as its inſtrument, T hope oftentation 
has no ſhare in what draws on me more thanks and 
praiſes than I love to hear. 


Lord W. has a right to be made happy by his 


next relation, if his next relation can make him ſo. 


Is he not my Mother's Brother? Would not her 
enlarged ſoul have rejoiced on the occaſion, and 
bleſſed her Son for an inſtance of duty to her, paid by 
his difintercſted regard for her Brother? Who, my 

dear 
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| ear Dr. Bartlett, is ſo happy, yet who, in ſome 
Wales, ſo unhappy as | 5 
3 Your CHARLES GRANDISON ? 


LOSEETE KY 
Miſs By RON, To Miſs StLBY. 


Monday, April 3. 
FT HE. Counteſs of D. and the Earl, her Son, 
1 have but juſt left us. The Counteſs ſent laſt 
Pight, to let my Couſin Reeves know of their in- 
ended morning viſit, and they came together. As 
Ihe viſit was made to my couſin, I did not think my- 
elf obliged to be in waiting for them below. I was 
Wherefore in my cloſet, comforting myſelf with my 
un agreeable refleQions. They were there a 
Auarter of an hour before I was ſent to. | 
8 Their talk was of me. I am uſed to recite my 
pwn praiſes, you know; and what ſignifies making 
parade of apologies for continuing the uſe? I 
Non't value myſelf ſo much as I once did on people's 
Wavourable opinions, If I had a heart in my own - 
Weeping, I ſhould be glad it was thought a good 
one; that's all. Yet tho? it has littleneſſes in it 
What I knew nothing of formerly, I hope it 1s not a 
bad one. 5 

My Lord D. by the whole turn of the partial 
converſation, was led to expect a very extraordinary 
young woman. The Lady declared, that ſhe would 
have her talk out, and hear all my two couſins were 
inclined to ſay of me, before I was ſent up to, as I 
was not below when they came. | 

l was therefore to be Gen only as a ſubjeQ of cu- 
Wriofity, My Lord had declared, it ſeems, that he 
ZW vould\not be denied an introduction to me by his 
Mother. But there were no thoughts of making any 
application to a girl whoſe heart was acknowleged 
: not 


Lord, with Sir Charles Grandiſon ? What I heat 


- Juntarily, 1 felt myſelf bluſh, and was the more 
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not to be her own. My Lord's Honour would not 
allow of ſuch an intention. Nor ought it. 
His impatience, however, haſtened the wehre 


to me. The Counteſs met me half-way, and em- 
braced me: My lovely girl, how do you -M 
Lord, ſaid ſhe, turning to the Earl, I need not 4 
This is Miſs Byron. 

He bowed low, and made me a polite compl 
ment; but it had ſenſe in it, tho? high and above 
my merits. Girls, writing of themſelves on theſe 2 
occaſions, muſt be diſclaimers, you know : But, 
my dear Uncle, what care I now for compliments! 4 
The man from whoſe mouth only they could be ac - 4 
ceptable, is not at liberty to make me any. 1 

The Counteſs engaged me in an eaſy general con- 
verſation; part of which turned upon Lord and 
Lady L. Miſs Grandiſon, and Miſs Jer vois; and | 
how I had paſſed my Time at Colnebrook, in thu# 
wintry ſeaſon when there were ſo many diverſion 1 
in town. But, ſaid ſhe, you had a man with you, 
who is the general admiration where- ever he goes. 

Is there no making an acquaintance, ſaid my} 
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ſaid of him, every time he is mentioned in com- 
pany, is enough to fire a young man with emula. 
tion. I ſhould be happy, did Ideſerve to be thoughtof 
as a ſecond or third man to Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
I dare ſay, returned I, your Lordſhip's acquain - 
tance would be highly acceptable to him. He is ea-} 
ſy of acceſs. Men of rank, if men of merit, muſt 
be of kindred, and recognize one another the mo- 
ment they meet. But Sir Charies will ſoon leave 
Eng land. 
The fool ſighed: It was, you may believe, invo- 


filly for that. 
The Counteſs took my hand—One word with 
you, my dear—and led me out into the next room, 


and 
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W ſitting down, made me fit on the ſame ſettee 


h her. | 

0 that I could call you daughter! began ſhe at 
e: and turning half round to me, put one arm 
Wout me, with the other hand taking one of mine, 
Wd carneſtly looking in my downcaſt face. 

l was filent. Ah, Lucy! had Lady D. been the 
Wother of Sir Charles Grandiſon, with what plea- 
Je could I have liſtened to her! 

WY ou ſaid, my dear, that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
In ſoon leave England :=And then you ſighed— 
Fill you be quite open-hearted? May I aſk you 
Wqueſtion in hope that you will? 

l was ſilent: Yet the word Yes was on my lips. 
Lou have cauſed it to be told me, that your affec- 


ns are engaged. This has been a cruel blow up- 


us. My Lord, nevertheleſs, has heard ſo much 
you [He is really a good young man, my dear] 


| at (againſt my advice, I own) he would have me 
Wtroduce him into your company. I ſee by his 


Woks that he could admire you above all women, 
e never was in Love: I ſhould be ſorry if he were 
Wiſappointed in his firſt Love. I hope his promiſed 
Prudence will be his guard, if there be no proſpe& 
If his ſucceeding with you.—She pauſed---I was 
ill flent.--- os 

It will be a mark of your frankneſs of Heart, my 
Wear, if, when you take my full meaning, you 
Prevent my ſpeaking more than I need.---I would 
Wot oppreſs you, my ſweet love---Such a delicacy, 


young woman---But tell me, my dear, has Sir 
FTharles Grandiſon made his addreſſes to you? 

lt was a grievous queſtion for me to anſwer--- 
Hut why was it ſo, my Lucy, when all the hopes 
ever had, proceeded from my own preſumption, 
onfirmed (that's true, of late!) by his Siſters par- 
tiality 


nd ſuch a frankneſs mingled, have I never ſeen in 
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tiality in my favour ; and when this unhappy Cly h | 
mentina has ſuch a preferable claim? «= 

What ſays Miſs Byron? 9 

She ſays, madam, that ſhe reveres s Lady D. an 
will anſwer any queſtions that ſhe puts to hell 
however affecting- Sir Charles Grandiſon has no 

Once I thought, proceeded ſhe, that I neva 
would make a ſecond motion, were the woman | 
princeſs, who had cor feſſed a prior Love, or evt 
liking: But the man is Sir Charles Grandiſo 2 
whom all women muſt eſteem; and the woman ll 
Miſs Byron, whom all men muſt love. Let nl 


0 


the firſt of men (I will call him ſo) and the lovelief 
and moſt amiable minded of women, can come to, 
gether ?---You ſighed, you know, when you men 
tioned that Sir Charles was ſoon to leave England 4 
and you own that he has not made addreſſes 1 
ou. Don't be uneaſy, my love l- We women | 
in thefe tender caſes, ſee into each other*s hear 
from ſmall openings---Look *upon me as youſ 
Mother ---What ſay you, love? = 

Your Ladyſhip compliments me with delicar 4 
and frankneſs---It is too hard a queſtion, if I ha 
any of the firſt, to anſwer without bluſhes. MW 
young woman to 'be ſuppoſed to have an eſteeny 
for a man who has made no declaration, ant 
whoſe behaviour to her is ſuch only as ſhews . 
politeneſs to which he is accuſtomed, and only th 
ſame kind of tenderneſs, as he ſhews to his Siſters} 
---and whom ſometimes he calls Siſter---as if--- AhJWo 
madam, how can one anſwer ?. 

You have anſwer'd, my dear, and with that deliyc 
cacy and frankneſs too, which make a principal par 
of your character. If my Son (and he ſhall nol 
be encouraged in his hopes, if he ſees you not, min 
as well as perſon, with his Mother's eyes) ſhould n. 
be able to check himſelf by the 8 b 

a 
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nad reaſon for, of being but a ſecond man in 
KM favour of the object of his wiſhes [We, my 
r, have our delicacies]; could you not allow 
an In a ſecond place in your favour, that might, in 
hee, as he ſhould merit, and as you ſhould ſubdue 
no ur prepoſſeſſions, give him a firſt ?!—Huſh—my 
eve ar, for one moment. 


MY our honour, your piety, are e my juſt depend- 
e, and will be his.—And now ſpeak : It is to 
my dear: Speak your whole heart: Let not 
y apprehended difficulty I am a woman as well 
you, And prepared to indulge— 
Your goodneſs, madam, and nothing elſe, inter- 
pted I, gives me difticulty,-My Lord D. ſeems 
me to be a man of merit, and not diſagreeable 
his perſon and manners. What he ſaid of Sir 
arles Grandiſon, and of his emulation being fired 
his example, gave him additional merit with me. 
e muſt have a good mind. I wiſh him acquainted 
ith Sir Charles, for his own ſake, and for the ſake 
the world, which might be benefited by his 
rge power, fo happily directed l- But as to my- 
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art, which your Ladyfhip's goodneſs aſcribes to 
e, if I did not declare, that altho' I cannot, 


nd, I think, ought not to, entertain a hope with 
anWgard to Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſince there is a 
's Hady who deſerved him by ſevere ſufferings before 
th knew him; yet is my heart ſo wholly attached, 


at I cannot think it juit to give the leaſt en- 

ouragement to any other propoſal. 

You are an excellent young woman : "Dvd my 

ear, if Sir Charles Grandiſon 1s engaged—your 

parÞiind will, it muſt change. Few women marry 
nolſcir Firſt Loves. Your heart— 

nin O madam Hit is already a wedded heart: It is 

] nof@Þ-edded to his merits ; his merits will be always the 

_ bje ct of my eſteem : I can never think of any other, 
a | as 


lf, I ſhould forfeit the character of frankneſs of 


— cn Cru" _n—_—_ 
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as * to think of the man to whom I give ꝗ 
ban 1 
Like merits, my dear, as perſon is not the prin! 3 
cipal motive, may produce like attachments. MY 
Lord D. will be, in your Hands, another 9 
Charles Grandiſon. "xz 
How good you are, my dear Lady D. ! But 1 3 
low me to repeat as the ſtrongeſt expreſſion I c 
uſe, becauſe I mean it to carry all the force tha 
2 be given it, That my Heart is already a weddel | 
eart. 3 
You have ſpoken with great force: God lei 
you, my dear, as I love you! The matter ſhall takt 
its courſe. If my Lord ſhould happen to be a fin 
gle man ſome time hence (and, I can tell you, tha 1 
your excellencies will make our choice difficult) ) 
and if your mind, from any accident, or from per 
ſuaſion of friends, ſhould then have received alte. 4 1 
ration; you may ſtill be happy in each other. I wil 
therefore only thank you for ; Gp openneſs of hear 
which muſt ſet free the heart of my ſon Had youll 
had the leaſt lurking inclination to coquetry, and 
could have taken pride in conqueſts, he migft 
have been an undone man- -We will return to the 
company---But ſpare him, my dear: You muſt not 
talk much: He will love you, if you do, too ber 
vently for his own peace. Try to be a little auk 
ward---I am afraid for him: Indeed Iam. O thai 
you had never ſeen Sir Charles Grandiſon ! 4 
I could not anſwer one word. She took my hand; 
and led me into the company. I 
Had 1 been filent, when my Lord direQed his 
diſcourſe to me, or anſwered only No, or Yes, the 
Counteſs would have thought me very vain ; and 
that I aſcribed to myſelf the conſequence ſhe o ge- 
nerouſly gave me, with reſpec to my Lord. Ithere- 
fore behaved and anſwered unaffectedly; but avoid- 
ed ſuch a promptneſs of ſpeech, as would my 
looke 
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. zoked like making pretenſions to knowledge and 


1 pinion, though ſome of my Lord's queſtions were 


pparently deſigned to engage me into freedom of 


; : iſcourſe. 'The Counteſs obſerved me narrowly. 


he whiſpered to me, that ſne did; and made mea 


ery high compliment on my behaviour. How 


uch, Lucy, do love and reverence her | 
My Lord was fpoken too ſlightly of, by Miſs 


3 zrandiſon, in a former converſation. He is really a 
ne gentleman. Any woman who is not engaged 
In her affections, may think herſelf very happy 


with him. His converſation was eaſy and polite, 


ü ind he ſaid nothing that was low or trifling. Indeed 


ucy, I think Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick are 


s greatly inferior to Lord D. as Lord D. is to Sir 


harles Grandiſon. 
At parting, he requeſted of me, to be allowed to 


My Lord, ſaid the Countefs, before I could an- 


wer, you muſt not expect a mere ſtiff maiden 
anſwer from Miſs Byron: She is above all vulgar 
forms. She and her couſins have too much polite- 
ZFnveſs, and, I will venture to fay, diſcernment, not to 


be glad of your acquaintance, as an acquaintance--- 


But, for the reſt, you muſt look to your heart. 

I ſhall be afraid, ſaid he, turning to the Counteſs, 
to aſk your Ladyſhip for an explanation. Miſs 
Byron, I hope, Sir, addrefling himſelf to Mr. 


Reeves, will not refuſe me her company, when I 


pay you my compliments. Then turning to me, 
[ hope, madam, I ſhall not be puniſhed for admir- 
ing you. 1 FS. | 

My Lord D. replied I, will be intitled to every 
civility. I had ſaid more had he not ſnatched my 
hand a little too eagerly, and kiſſed it. 

And thus much for the viſit of the Counteſs of 
D. and the Earl, | 


* * 


Dip 
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Div I tell you in my former Letter; that Emil Y 
is with me half her time? She is a moſt engaging 
young creature. Her manners are ſo pure | Her 
heart is ſo ſincere and open !--O Lucy | you would 
dearly love her. I wiſh I may be aſked to carry 
her down with me. Yet ſhe adores her Guardian: 
But her reverence for him will not allow of the 
innocent familiarity in thinking of him, that! 
don't know what I would ſay. But to love with 
an ardor, that would be dangerous to ones peace, i 
one muſt have more tenderneſs than reverence for 
the object: Don't you think ſo, Lucy? 3 

Miſs Grandiſon made me one of her flying viſits, i 
as ſhe calls them, ſoon after the Counteſs and my 
Lord went away. BY 

Mr. and Mis. Reeves told her all that had been 3 
ſaid before them by the Earl and Counteſs, as well 
before I went down to them, as after. They could i 
not tell what had paſſed between that Lady and I 
me, when ſhe took me aſide. I had not had time to 4 
tell them. They referred to me for that: But be- 
ſides that I was not in ſpirits, and cared not to ll 
much, I was not willing to be thought by myrefuſal 
of ſo great an offer, to ſeem to faſten myſelf upon 3 
her Brother. 2 

She pitied (Who but muſt ?) Lady Clementina. 3 
She pitied her Brother alſo: And ſeeing me deen Y 
ed, ſhe claſped her arms about me, and wetted my 4 
cheek with a ſiſterly tear. 3 

Is it not ſtrange, Lucy, that Sir Charles's | 
Father ſhould keep him ſo long abroad? Sl 
free-living men! Of what abſurdities are they 
not guilty | What misfortunes to others do they 
occaſion? One might with the excellent Cle- 
mentina aſk, What had Mr. Grandiſon to do in 3 
Italy? Or why, if he muſt go abroad, did he 
ſtay ſo OG 

Travelling | 
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Travelling! young men travelling! I cannot, 
y dear, but think it a very nonſenſical thing ! 
V hat can they ſee, but the ruins of the gay, once 


Wuſy world of which they have read? 


To ſee a parcel of giddy boys, under the direc- 


Won of tutors or governors hunting after—W hat ? 


--Nothing ; or at beſt but ruins of ruins; for the 


magination, aided by reflection, muſt be left, after 
In to make out the greater glories, which the grave- 
igger Time has buried too deep for diſcovery. 


And when this grand tour is completed, the tra- 
relled youth returns: And, what is his boaſt ? 


Why, to be able to tell, perhaps his better-taught 
Friend, who has never been out of his native coun- 
Fry, that he has ſeen in ruins, what the other has a 
Muſter idea of, from reading; and of which, it is 


S I 


Pore than probable, he can give a much better 
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ccount than the traveller. 

And are theſe, petulant Harriet (methinks, 
-ucy, you demand) all the benefits, that you will 
uppoſe Sir CHARLEs GRAND1SON has reaped 


From his travelling? 


Why, no. But then in turn, I aſk, Is every tra- 


eller a Sir Charles Grandiſon ?—=And does not 
even he confeſs to Dr Bartlett, that he wiſhed he 


ad never ſeen Italy? And may not the poor 

lementina, and all her family, for her ſake, wiſh 
he never had? | RW 5 

If an opportunity offers, I dont know but I 
nay aſk Sir Charles, Whether, in his conſcience, 
he thinks that, taking in every conſideration relat- 
ng to time, expence, riſques of life, health, morals, 
his part of the faſhionable education of youth of 
ondition is ſuch an indiſpenſable one, as ſome 
eem to ſuppoſe it? If Sir Charles Grandiſon give 


It not in favour of travelling, I believe it will be 


oncluded, that fix parts out of eight of the little 


maſters who are ſent abroad for improvement, might 
Tor I; D Ts 
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as well be kept at home; if, eſpecially they would be 3 
orderly, and let their Fathers and Mothers know © 
what to do with them. 3 
O my Uncle! I am afraid of you: But ſpare the 
poor girl: She acknowledges her petulance, her 
preſumption. The occaſion you know, and will 
pity her for it ! Neither petulance nor preſumption, 3 
however, ſhall make her declare as her ſentiments * 
what really are not ſo, in her unprejudiced hours; 
and ſhe hopes to have her heart always open to 
conviction. | 2 
For the preſent, Adieu, my Lucy. 3 
P. S. Dr. Bartlett tells me, that Mr. Beauchamp 

is at Calais, waiting the pleaſure of his Fa.“ 
ther; and that Sir Harry has ſent an expreß 

for him, as at his Lady's motion. 4 
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Miſs BYRON. In Continuation. 


Tueſday, April 4. A 
AIR Charles Grandiſon came to town laſt night,® 
He was ſo polite, as to ſend to enquire after my} 
health; and to let Mr. Reeves know, that he would ? 
7 


* 


Shall I ſtay above, and ſee if he will aſk for ne? 
He owes me ſomething for the emotion he gave 
me in Lord L's library. Very little of him fince 
have I ſeen. 

Honour forbids me, ſaid he, then: Yet ho- 


nour bids me But I cannot be ungenerous, ſelfiſh” 
—Theſe 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 51 
—'Theſe words are ſtill in my ear. — What could he 
mean by them? — Honour forbids me — What! to 
explain himſelf? He had been telling me a tender 
tale: He had ended it. What did honour forbid 
him to do ?—Yet honour bids me! Why then did he 
not follow the di ctates of honour ? 

But I cannot be unjuſt :--To Clementina he means. 
Who wiſbed him to be ſo ?—Unjuſt / I hope not. 
It is a diminution to your glory, Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, to have the word unjuſt, in this way of ſpeak- 
ing, in your thoughts! As if a good Man had 
lain under a temptation to be unjuſt ; and had but 
then recollected himſelf. 

cannot be ungenerous.” To the noble Lady, I 
ſuppoſe ? He muſt take compaſſion on her. And 
did he think himſelf under an obligation to my 
forwardneſs, to make this declaration to me, as to 
one who wiſhed him to be wungenerous to ſuch a 
Lady for my fake [I cannot bear the thought of 
this. Is it not as if he had ſaid, © Fond Harriet, 
] ſee what you © expect from me But I muſt 
have compaſſion for, I cannot be ungenerous to, 
Clementina ?**—But, what a poor word is com- 
paſſion / Noble Clementina, I grieve for you, tho? 
the man be indeed a generous man lO defend me 
my better genius, from wanting the compaſſion 
even of a Sir Charles Grandiſon! | 

But what means he by the word ſefiſb /—He 
cannot be ſelfiſh — I comprehend not the meaning 
of this word—Clementina has a very high fortune 
—Harriet but a very middling one. He cannot be 
unjuſt, ungenerous to Clementina---Nor yet ſelfiſb 
---This word confounds me, from a man that ſays 
nothing at random | 42 Lots) 

Well, but breakfaſt-time is come, while I am 
buſy in ſelf-debatings. I will go down, that I may 
not ſeem to affect parade. I will endeavour to ſee 
with indifference, him that we have all been admi- 
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ring and ſtudying for this laſt fortnight, in ſuch x 3 
Variety of lights-- The Chriſtian ! The Hero: The 
Friend :---Ah, Lucy ! The Lover of Clementina! i 
The generous Kinſman of Lord W.: The modeſt * 
and delicate Benefactor of the Mansfields : The 
free, gay, Raillier of Lady Beauchamp ; andin her A 
of all our Sex's Foibles! I 
But he 1s come! While I am prating to you A 
with my pen, he is come---Why, Lucy, would 
ou detain me ?---Now muſt the fool go down in 
a kind of hurry ; Yet ſtay till ſhe is ſent for.-. 4 
And that is now, 1 


L E T T ER VII. 
Miſs BVYVRON. In Continuation. 


LUCY, I have ſuch a converſation to re · 2 
late to you !---But let me lead to it. 4 
Sir Charles met me at the opening of the door, 
He was all himſelf---Such an unaffeQed modeſty i 
and politeneſs ; yet ſuch an eaſe and freedom! 4 
I thought by his addreſs, that he would have 
taken my hand; and both hands were / emulativel; | I 
paſſive---How does he manage it to be ſo free in a 
firſt addreſs, yet ſo reſpectful that a princeſs could | 1 
not blame him? 9 
After breakfaſt, my Couſins being ſent for out o 
attend Sir John Alleftree and his Niece, Sir Charle. 
and I were left alone: And then, with an air my 
ſolemn and free, he addreſſed himſelf to me. 
The laſt time I had the honour of being alone 
with my good Miſs Byron, I told her a very tender 
tale. I was ſure it would raiſe in ſuch a heart as 
| hers generous compaſſion for the nobleſt Lady on 
the Continent : and I preſumed, as my difficulties 
were not owing either to raſhneſs or indiſcretion, | 


that ſhe would alſo pity the relater. 
The 


| Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 83 
The Story did indeed affect you; yet, for my 


own ſake as well as yours, I referred you to Dr. 
Bartlett, for the particulars of ſome parts of it, 
upon which I could not expatiate. 
# Thc DoQtor, madam, has let me know the par- 
iculars which he communicated to you. Iremem- 
ber with pain the pain I gave to your generous heart 
in Lord L's ſtudy. I am ſure you muſt have ſuffer- 
ed till more from the ſame compaſſionate goodneſs 
Fon the communications he made you. May I, ma- 
dam, however, add a few particulars to the ſame 
ſubject, which he then could not give you? Now 
you have been let into ſo conſiderable a part of my 
ſtory, I am deſirous to acquaint you, and that ra- 
ther than any woman in the world, with all that J 
know myſelf of this arduous affair. 
= He ceaſed ſpeaking. I was in tremors, Sir, Sir— 
The ſtory, I muſt own, is a moſt affecting one. 
How much is the unhappy Lady to be pitied! You 
will do me honour in acquainting me with further 
& particulars of it. | 
Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the Bi- 
2X ſhop of Nocera, ſecond brother to Lady Clementina, 
has very lately written to me, requeſting that I will 
2x make one more viſit to Bologna—l- have the letter. 
Lou read Italian, madam. Shall I=Or will you 
2X He held it to me. 

I tookit, 'Theſe, Lucy, are the contents, | 
The Biſhop acquaints him with the very me- 
lancholy way they are in. 'The Father and Mo- 
ther declining in their healths. Signor Jeronymo 
worſe than when Sir Charles left them, His Siſ- 
ter alſo declining in her health: Yet earneſt ſtill 
to ſee him. wee 
He ſays, That ſhe is at preſent at Urbino; but 
is ſoon to go to Naples to the General's. He urges 
him to make them one viſit more; yet owns, 
that his family are not unanimous in the requeſt: 
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But that he and Father Mareſcotti, and the“ 
* Marchioneſs are extremely earneſt that this in- 
* dulgence ſhould be granted to the wiſhes of his '* 
* Siſter. 8 85 = 
© He offers to meet him at his own appointment, 
and conduct him to Bologna; where, he tells 
him, his preſence will rejoice every heart, and 
procure an unanimous conſent to the interview 
lo much deſired: And ſays, that if this meaſure, 
which he is ſorry he has ſo long withſtood, an- 
ſwers not his hopes, he will adviſe the ſhutting 
up of their Clementina in a Nunnery, or to con- 
ſign her to private hands, where ſhe ſhall be treat- 
ed very kindly, but as perſons in her unhappy ? 
circumſtances are accuſtomed to be treated.“ 
Sir Charles then ſhewed mea Letter from Signor 
Jeronymo; in which he acquaints him with the 
dangerous way he is in. He tells him, That his 
life is a burden to him. He wiſhes it was brought 
to its period. He does not think himſelf in ſkilful 3 
© hands. He complains moſt of the wound which 
is in his hip-joint;z and which has hitherto baffled 
© the art both of the Italian and French ſurgeons 8 
* whohave been conſulted. He wiſhes that him 
* ſelf and Sir Charles had been of one country, be 
* ſays, ſince the greateſt felicity he now has to wiſh 
* for, is to yield up his life to the Giver of it, in 
© the arms of his Grandiſon.” 3 
He mentions not one word in this melancholy 3 


letter of his unhappy Siſter : Which Sir Charles“ 
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accounted for, by ſuppoſing, that ſhe not being at 


Bologna, they kept from him, in his deplorable 
way, every thing relating to her, that was likely to 
diſturb him. 3 

He then read part of the letter written in Engliſh, 
by the admired Mrs. Beaumont; ſome of the con- 
tents of which were, as you ſhall hear, extremch 
affe cting: 


3 
1 
[2 4 


« Mrs 
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Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of 
the ſituation of the unhappy young Lady ; and 
excuſes herſelf for not having done it before, in 
anſwer to his requeſt, becauſe of an indiſpoſition 
under which ſhe had for ſome time laboured, 
# which had hindered her from making the neceſſa- 
WF ry enquiries. 93 

She mentions, that the Lady had received no 
venefit from her journeyings from place to place; 
and from her Voyage from Leghorn to Naples, 
and back again; and blames her attendants who, 
to quiet her, unknown to their principals, for 
ſome time, kept her in expeQation of ſeeing her 
Chevalier, at the end of each; for her more pru- 
dent Camilla, ſhe ſays, had been hindered by ill- 


neſs from attending her, in ſeveral of the excur- 


They had a ſecond time, at her own requeſt, 
put her into a Nunnery. She at firſt was fo ſe- 
| WM gate in it as gave them hopes: But the novelty 
going off, and one of the ſiſters, to try her, hav- 
ing officiouſly aſked her to go with her into the 
; FF parlour, where, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would be allowed 
do converſe through the grate with a certain Eng- 
oF liſh gentleman, her impatience, on her diſap- 
1 FF pointment, made her more ungovernable than 
in; they had ever known her; for ſhe had been, for 
two hours before meditating what ſhe would ſay 
ly l to him. | | | : 
65 : For a week together, ſhe was vehemently in- 
u tent upon being allowed to viſit England; and had 
e engaged her Couſins Sebaſtiano and Juliano to 
o promiſe to eſcort her thither, if ſhe could obtain 


leave. oy | 
| * Her Mother brought her off this when nobody 
on- <!ſe could, only by entreating her, for her ſake, 
WF never to think of it more. 
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The Mar chioneſs then, encouraged by this ir- 3 
ſtance of her obedience, took her under her own 3 b 
care: But the young Lady going on from flight | L 
to flight; and the way ſhe was 1n viſibly nol 1 
ting the health of her indulgent Mother; a? 
Doctor was found who was abſolutely of opinion, 
that nothing but harſh methods would avail : And 3 
in this advice Lady Sforza, and her Bae, if 
Laurana, and the General concurring, ſhe was 
told, that ſhe muſt prepare to go to Milan. She AY 
was ſo earneſt to be excuſed from going thither, 1 
and to be permitted to go to Florence to Mrs, L ; 
Beaumont, that they gave way to her entreaties; | 3 
and the Marquis himſelf, accompanying her to 
Florence, prevailed on Mrs. Beaumont to take 
her under her care. 3 
With her ſhe ſtaid three weeks: She was tole- | E 
rably ſedate in that ſpace of time ; but moſt . | 
when ſhe was talking of England, and of the 
Chevalier Grandiſon, and his Siſters, with whom 
ſhe wiſhed to be acquainted. She delighted to 
ſpeak Engliſh, and to talk of the tenderneſs and 
goodneſs of her tutor; and of what he ſaid to 
her upon ſuch and ſuch a ſubject. 3 
* At the three weeks end, the General made her 9 
a viſit, in company of Lady Sforza; and ber 
talk being all on this ſubject, they were both 
highly diſpleaſed; and hinted that ſhe was too 
much indulged in it; and, unhappily, ſhe re- 3 
peating ſome tender paſſages that paſſed in the 1 
interview her mother had permitted her to hold 
with the Chevalier, the General would have it 
that Mr. Grandiſon had deſignedly, from the firſt 
ſought to give himſelf conſequence with her; 
and expreſſed himſelf, on the occaſion, with 
Creat violence againſt him. 
* He carried his diſpleaſure to extremity, and 
© obliged her to go away with his Aunt and 0 
* that 
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that very day, to her great regret ; and as much 
to the regret of Mrs. Beaumont, and of the La- 
dies her friends; who tenderly loved the innocent 
viſionary, as ſometimes they called her. And Mrs. 
Beaumont is ſure, that the gentle treatment ſhe 
met with from them, would in time, tho? per- 
haps ſlowly, have greatly helped her. 

Mrs. Beaumont then gives an account of the 
harſh treatment the poor young Lady met with. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon would have ſtopt reading 
here. He ſaid, he could not read it to me, with- 
out ſuch a change of voice, as would add to my 
pain, as well as to his own. 

Tears often ſtole down my cheeks, when read 
theLetters of the Biſhop and Signor Jeronymo, and 
as Sir Charles read a part of Mrs. Beaumont's Let- 
ter: And I doubted not but what was to follow 
would make them flow. Yet, I ſaid, Be pleaſed, Sir, 
to Jet mne read on. I am not a ſtranger to diſtreſs. I 
can pity others, or 1 ſhould not deſerve pity myſelf. 

He pointed to the place: and withdrew to the 

window. | 
Mrs. Beaumont ſays, © That the poor Mother 
was prevailed upon to reſign her child wholly to 
the management of Lady Sforza, and her Daugh- 
ter Laurana, who took her with them to their 
Palace at Milan. 
Ihe tender parent, however, . them 
to ſpare all unneceſſary ſeverity; which they 
promiſed: But Laurana objected to Camilla's at- 
* tendance. She was thought too indulgent; and 
her ſervant Laura, as a more manageable perſon, 
* was taken in her place.“ And O how cruelly, as 
you ſhall hear, did they treat her! 

Father Mareſcotti, being obliged to viſit a dy- 
ing relation at Milan, was defired by the Marchi- 
oneſs to inform himſelf of the way her beloved 
Daughter was in, and of the methods taken with 
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her, Lady Laurana having in her Letters boaſted 


of both: The good Father acquainted Mrs. Beau- 


mont with the following particulars : 
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* He was ſurpriſed to find a difficulty made of 
his ſeeing the Lady: But inſiſting on it, he found 


her to be wholly ſpiritleſs, and in terror; afraid 3 
to ſpeak, afraid to look, before her Couſin Lau- 


rana; yet ſeemed to want to complain to him. 
He took notice of this to Laurana—O Father, 
{aid ſhe, we are in the right way, I aſſure you: 
When we had her firſt, her Chevalier, and an 
interview with him, were ever in her mouth: 
but now ſhe 1s 1n ſuch order, that ſhe never ſpeaks 
a word of him. But what, aſked her compaſſio- 
nate Father, muſt ſhe have ſuffered, to be brought 
to this? Don't you, Father, trouble yourſelf a- 
bout that, replied the cruel Laurana : 'The Doc- 
tors have given their opinion, that ſome ſeverity 
was neceſſary. It is all for her good. 

The poor Lady expreſſed herſelf to him, with 
carneſtneſs, after the veil; a ſubjeA on which, 
it ſeems, they indulged her; urging that the on- 
ly way to ſecure her health of mind, if it could be 
reſtored, was to yield to her wiſhes. Lady Sfor- 
Za ſaid, that it was not a point that ſhe herſelf 
would preſs; but it was her opinion, that her Fa- 
mily ſinned in oppoſing a divine dedication ; and, 
perhaps, their Daughter's malady might be a 
judgment upon them, for it. 

'The Father, in his Letter to Mrs. Beaumont, 
aſcribes to Lady Sforzaſelf-intereſted motives for 
her conduct; to Laurana, envy on account of 
Lady Clementina's ſuperior qualities: But nobo- 
dy, he ſays, till now, doubted Laurana's love of 


her.“ 


Father Mareſcotti then gives a ſhocking inſtance 


of the barbarous Laurana's treatment of the noble 


ſufferer All for her good—Wretch! how my 


heart 
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Wheart riſes againſt her! Her ſervant Laura, under 
Wpretence of conſeſſing to her Bologna Father, in 
Wt cars, acquainted him with it. It was perpetrated 
WT but the day before, 


When any ſeverity was to be exerciſed upon 
the unhappy Lady, Laura was always ſhut out of 
her apartment. Her Lady had ſaid ſomething that 
ſhe was to be chidden for. Lady Sforza, who 
was not altogether ſo ſevere as her Daughter, 
was not at home. Laura liſtened in tears : She 
heard Laurana in great wrath with Lady Cle- 
mentina, and threaten her—and her young La- 
dy break out to this effect What have I done to 
you, Laurana, to be ſo uſed ?—You are not the 
couſin Laurana you uſed to be? You know I am 
not able to help myſelf: Why do you call me 
crazy, and frantic, Laurana ? [Vile upbraider, 
Lucy !] If the Almighty has laid his hand upon 
me, ſhould I not be pitied ?— 

It is all for your good! It is all for your good, 


Clementina j You could not always have ſpoken 


5 (© ſenſibly, Couſin. 
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Cruel Laurana ! You loved me once! I have 
no Mother, as you have. My Mother was a 
good Mother: But ſhe is gone! Or I am gone, 
| know not which. iy 

* She threatened her then with the Strait Waiſt- 
coat, a puniſhment at which the unhappy Lady 
was always greatly terrified. Laura heard her 
beg and pray; but Laurana coming out, ſhe 
was forced to retire. 

* The poor young Lady apprehending her cruel 
Couſin's return with the threatened waiſtcoat, 
and with the women that uſed to be brought in 
when they were diſpoſed to terrify her, went 
down and hid herſelf under a ſtair-caſe, where 
ſhe was ſoon diſcovered by her cloaths, which 
ſhe had not been careful to draw in after her.“ 

| 1 O Lucy! 
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9 
O Lucy! how I wept! How inſupportable to 
me, ſaid Sir Charles Grandiſon, would have been 
my reflections, had my conſcience told me, that 
1 had been the wilful cauſe of the noble Clementi 3 
na's calamity ?? 1 

After I had a little recovered, I read to myſeril : 
the next paragraph, which related, © that the cru- 3 
* el Laurana dragged the ſweet ſufferer by her 
gown from her hiding-place, inveighing againt 
her, threatening her: She, all patient, reſigned, F 
her hands croſſed on her boſom, praying for mer- | 4 
cy, not by ſpeech, but by her eyes, which, how- Z 
ever, wept not : And cauſing her to be carried up 
to her chamber, there puniſhed her with the 
Strait Waiſtcoat, as ſhe had threatened. 
Father Mareſcotti was greatly affected with 
Laura's relation, as well as with what he had 
himſelf obſerved: But on his return to Bologna, [ 
dreading to acquaint her Mother, for her own * 
ſake, with the treatment her Clementina met with, 4 
he only ſaid, he did not quite approve of it: and 
adviſed her not to oppoſe the young Lady's being 
brought home, if the Biſhop and the General 
came into it: But he laid the whole matter be- 
fore the Biſhop, who wrote to the General to 
join with him out of hand, to releaſe their Siſter | 
from her preſent bondage : And the General meet- 
ing the Biſhop on a fet day at Milan, for that 
purpoſe, the Lady was accordingly releaſed. 

A-breach enſued upon it, with Lady Sforza 
and her Daughter ; who would have it, Clemen- 
tina was much better for their management, 
'They had by terror broken her ſpirit, and her 
paſſiveneſs was reckoned upon. 22 an indication 
of amendment. | 
The Marchioneſs being much indiſpoſed, t the 
* young Lady, attended by her Camilla, was car- 
: ried to Naples; where it is ſuppoſed ſhe now is. 
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Poor young Lady, how has ſhe been hurried a- 
bout !—But who can think of her Couſin Laura- 
na without extreme indignation ? 

Mrs. Beaumont writes, that the Biſhop would 
fain have prevailed upon his Brother the Gene- 
ral to join with him in an invitation to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon to come over, as a laſt expedient, 
before they locked her up either in a Nunnery, or 
in ſome private houſe : But the General would 
by no means come into it. 

© He aſked, What was propoſed to be the end of 
Sir Charles's viſit, were all that was wiſhed for 
it to follow, in * Siſter's reſtored mind ?—He 
never, he ſaid, would give his conſent that ſhe 
ſhould be the wife of an Engliſh Proteſtant. 

* The Biſhop declared, that he was far from 
wiſhing her to be ſo: But he was for leaving that 
to aſter conſideration. Could they but reſtore his 
Siſter to her reaſon, that reaſon, co-operating with 
her principles, might anſwer all their hopes. 

* He might try his expedient, the General ſaid, 
with all his heart: But he looked upon the Che- 
valier Grandiſon to be a man of art: and he was 
ſure he muſt have entangled his Siſter by methods 
imperceptible to her, and to them; but yet more 
effi cacious to his ends, than an open declaration. 
Had he not, he aſked, found means to faſcinate 
Olivia, and as many women as he came into com- 
pany with ?—For his part, he loved not the Che- 
valier. He had forced him by his intrepidity to 


be civil to him But forced civility was but a 


temporary one. It was his way to judge of cau- 
ſes by the effeQs: And this he knew, that he had 
loſt a Siſter who would have been a jewel in the 
crown of a prince: and would not be anſwerable 
for conſequences, if he and Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon were once more to mcet, be it where it 
would, 


Father 
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Father Mareſcotti, however, joining, as the 

* Biſhop writes, with him, and the Marchioneſs, in 
* a defire to try this expedient ; ; and being ſure that 4 
the Marquis and Signor Jeronymo would ndt be 
averſe to it, he took a reſolution to write over 
to him, as has been related.” 9 
This, Lucy, is the ſtate of the unhappy caſe, a; 
briefly and as clearly as my memory will ſerve 0 
ive it. And what a rememberer, if I may makes 
word, is the heart Not a circumſtance eſcapes it, 
And now it remained for me to know of Sit 
Charles, what anſwer he had returned. | 
Was not my ſituation critical, my dear? Had Srl 
Charles aſked my opinion, before he had taken hi 
reſolutions, I ſhould have given it with my hol ; 
heart, that he ſhould fly to the comfort of the poo: i 
Lady. But then he would have ſhewn a ſuſpenſ: 
unworthy of Clementina ; and a compliment to 
me, which a good man, ſo circumſtanced, ought 3 
not to make. 3 
My regard for him (yet what a poor affecteli 
word is regard /) was nevertheleſs as ſtrong as ever. 3 
Generoſity, or rather juſtice, to Clementina, and 
0 ſo often, to you, avawed regard to him, poll 
my heart two ways. I thought I wanted to conſi-| 
der with myſelf for a few moments, being defirouÞ 3 
to clear to my own heart the conduct that I was 10 
ſhew on this trying occaſion, as well of precipita- 
tion as of affectation; and my Couſin Reeves j 
then coming in for ſomething ſhe wanted, I took 3 
the opportunity to walk to the other end of the 
room; and while a ſhort complimental Siſcourk 4 
paſſed between them,“ Harriet Byron, ſaid I to 
& myſelf, be not mean. Faſt thou not the exam- 
“ ple of Clementina before thee? Her Religion 
& and her Love, combating together, have over- 
« turned the noble creature's reaſon. Thou can'ſt 
not be called to ſuch a trial: But can'ſt thou not 
„ ſhew, 
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ſhew, that if thou vert, thou couldſt have 
acted greatly, if not / greatly ?—Sir Charles 
Grandiſon is juft : He oug/t to prefer to thee the 
excellent Clementina. Priority of claim, com- 
paſſion for the noble ſuffercr, merits /o ſuperior ! 
I love him for e merits : Shall I not love me- 
W rits nearly as great, in one of my own Sex? 
ne ſtruggle will coſt thee ſomething: But try 
to be above thyſelf. Baniſhed to thy retirement, 
to thy pillow, thought J, be all the girl. Often 
have I contended for the dignity of my Sex ; let 
me now be an example to my/ſe!f, and not un- 
worthy in my own eyes (when I come to reflect) 
of an union, could it have been effected, with 
a man whom a Clementina locked up to with 
hope.” | 
My Couſin being withdrawn, and Sir Charles 
proaching me, I attempted to aſſume a dignity of 
pect, without pride; and I ſpoke, while ſpirit 
as high in me, and to keep myſelf up to it—My 
eart bleeds, Sir, for che diſtreſſes of your Cle- 
entina | Yes, Lucy, ſaid I, your Clementina] : 
Peyond expreſſion, I admire the greatneſs of her be- 
2D :\iour ; and moſt ſincerely lament her diſtreſſes. 
Vhat, that is in the power of man, cannot Sir 
harles Grandiſon do ? You have honoured- me, 
Pir, with the title of Siſter: In the tenderneſs of 
hat relation, permit me to ſay, that I dread the 
Wis of the General's petulance: I feel next for 
ou the pain that it muſt give to your humane heart 
o be once more perſonally preſent to the woes of 
he inimitable Clementina : But I am ſure you did 
ot heſitate a moment about leaving all your friends 
here in England, and reſolving to haſten over to 
try, at leaſt, what can be done for the noble ſuf- 
ferer. ä 
Had he praiſed me highly for this my addreſs to 
him, it would have looked, ſuch was the ſituation 
on 
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behaviour in me, an extraordinary piece of mag. 1 
nanimity and ſelf denial; and, of conſequence, MM 
if he had ſuppoſed I had views upon him, which he 
wondered I could give up. His is the moſt delicauſ 
of human minds. 1 
He led me to my ſeat, and taking his by me 
ſtill holding my paſſive hand Ever ſince I have b I | 
the honour of Miſs Byron's acquaintance, I hari 4 
conſidered her as one of the moſt excellent of wo- 
men. My heart demands alliance with hers ; ant 
hopes to be allowed its claim, though ſuch are ei | 
delicacies of ſituation, that I ſcarcely dare truſt to 
myſelf to ſpeak upon the ſubject. From the firſt, 
called Miſs Byron my Siſter ; but ſhe is more 1 | 
me than the deareſt Siſter; and there is 2 
more tender friendſhip that I aſpire to hold with her | 
whatever may be the accidents on either ſide, to 
bar a further wiſh: And #4is I muſt hope, that 
ſhe will not deny me, ſo long as it ſhall be conſiſ- 
tent with her other attachments. b 
He pauſed. I made an effort to ſpeak : But 
ſpeech was denied me. My face, as I felt, glow- 3 
ed like the fire before me. AY 
My heart, reſumed he, is ever on 1 my lips. It x 
is tortured when I cannot ſpeak all that is in it, 
Profeſſions I am not accuſtomed to make. As 1 
am not conſcious of being unworthy of your friend- i 
ſhip, I will ſuppoſe it ; and further talk to you of 
my affairs and engagements, as that tender friend - 
ſhip may warrant. *i 
Sir, you do me honour, was all 1 chad ſay. - 
I had a Letter from the faithful Camilla. I hold 
not a correſpondence with her: But the treatment 
that her young Lady met with, of which ſhe had 
got ſome general iniimations, and ſome words that 
the Biſhop ſaid. to her, which expreſſed his wiſhes 
that I would make them one more viſit at Bolog- i 
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a urged her to write, begging of me, for Heaven's 
le, to go over. But unleſs ſome of the family had 
ritten to me, and by conſent of others of it, what 
Hope had I of a welcome, after I had been as often 

Wetuſed, as I had requeſted while I was in Italy, to 
e admitted to the preſence of the Lady, who was 
Wo deſirous of one interview more ?—Eſpecially, as 
rs. Beaumont gave me no encouragement to go, 
out the contrary, from what ſhe obſerved of the 
Wnclinations of the family. ey 

Mrs. Beaumont is ſtill of opinion, as in the con- 

Wcluſion of the Letter before you, that I ſhould not 
Igo unleſs the General and the Marquis join their 
Wrequeſts to thoſe of the Marchioneſs, the Biſhop, 
and Father Mareſcotti, But I had no ſooner pe- 
Fruſed the Biſhop's Letter, than I wrote, that I 
would moſt chearfully comply with his wiſhes ; 
But that I ſhould be glad that I might not be under 
any obligation to go further than Bologna; where 
81 might have the happineſs to attend my Jeronymo, 
as well as his Siſter, | 

had alittle twitch at my heart, Lucy. I was ſor- 
ry for it: But my judgment was entirely with him. 
And now, madam, you will wonder, that you 
ſee not any preparations for my departure. All is 
prepared: Ionly wait for the company of one gen- 
tleman, who is ſettling his affairs with all expediti- 
on to go with me. He is an able, a ſkilful ſurgeon, 
who has had great practice abroad, and in the ar- 
mies: And having acquired an eaſy fortune, is 
come to ſettle in his native country. My Jerony- 
mo expreſſes himſelf diſſatisfied with his ſurgeons. 
If Mr. LowTHER can be of ſervice to him, how 
& bappy ſhallI think myſelf! And if my preſence can 
be a means to reſtore the noble Clementina—But 
how dare I hope it ?—And yet I am perſuaded, 
that in her caſe, and with ſuch a temper of mind 
W (unuſed to hardſhip and oppoſition as ſhe had been) 
: the 
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the only way to recover her, would have been vil 


complying with her in every thing that her hear 


or head was earneſtly ſet upon : For what controuy 
was neceſſary to a young Lady, who never, eva 


in the height of her malady, uttered a wiſh l 


thought that was contrary to her duty either oh 
God, or her parents; nor yet to the honour of 
her name: and, allow me, madam, to ſay, toi 


the pride of her Sex? I am under an obligation i 
go to Paris, proceeded he, from the will of my 


late friend Mr. Danby. I ſhall ſtop there for a daf 1 


or two only, in order to put things in a way for my 


| laſt hand, on my return from Italy. 


When I am in Italy, I ſhall perhaps be enabled j | 


to adjuſt two or three accounts that ſtand out, in 2 


relation to the affairs of my Ward. 
'This day at dinner I ſhall ſee Mrs. Oldhan 


and her Sons; and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs ö d 


O Hara and her Huſband, and Captain Salmonet. F 

To morrow 1 hope for the honour of your 
company, madam, and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves's at 
dinner: and be ſo good as to engage them for the 
reſt of the day. You muſt not deny me; becauleW 
I ſhall want your influence upon Charlotte, to 
make her fix Lord G's s happy day, that I may be 
able to ſee their hands united before I ſet out: A 


my return will be uncertain— 
Ah, Lucy! more twitches juſt then! — 


Thurſday next is the day fixed for the triple 
marriage of the Danby's. I have promiſed to give 


Miſs Danby to Mr. Galliard, and to dine with 
them and their friends at Enfield. 
If I can fee my Lord W. and Charlotte happy 
before 1 go, 1 ſhall be highly gratified. 
It is another of my wiſhes, to ſee my friend 
Beauchamp in Fngland firſt, and to leave him in 
poſſeſſion of his Father's love, and of his Mother: 
in-law's civility, Dr. Bartlett and he will be hap: 


P) 
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in each other. I ſhall correſpond with the Doc- 


. He greatly admires you, madam, and will 
Wmmunicate to you all you ſhall think worthy of 
ur notice, relating to the proceedings of a man 
Pho will always think himſelf honoured by your 


quiries after him. 


Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandiſon then ſighed. 


Wc ſeemed to look more than he ſpoke. I will 
Wot »romiſe for my heart, if he treats me with 
More than the tenderneſs of friendſhip : If he gives 
We room to think that he wiſhes---But what can 
Sc wiſh ? He ought to be, he myſt be, Clementi- 
Ba's: And I will endeavour to make myſelf hap- 
Sy, if I can maintain the ſecond place in his friend- 


ip: And when he offers me this, ſhall I, Lucy, 


pe ſo little as to be diſpleaſed with the man, who 


Fannot be to me all that I had once hoped he could 


a vtec ed) - 452 l 
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Ed: ?---No !---He ſhall be the ſame glorious crea- 
ure in my eyes; I will admire his goodneſs of 
Heart, and greatneſs of mind; and I will think him 


ntitled to my utmoſt gratitude for the protection 


Se gave me from a man of violence, and for the 


Kindneſs he has already ſhewn me. Is not friend- 
ip the baſis of my Love ? And does he not tender 


me that ? 


Nevertheleſs at the time, do what I could, 1 


found a tear ready to ſtart, My heart was very 


guntoward, Lucy; and I was guilty of a little fe- 


male turn. When I found the twinkling of my 


eyes would not diſperſe the too ready drop, and 
felt it ſtealing down my cheek, I wiped it off 
The poor Emily, ſaid I -Sie will be grieved at 
parting with you. Emily loves her Guardian. _ 
And I love my Ward. I once had a thought, 
madam, of begging your protection of Emily: But 
as T have two Siſters, I think ſhe will be happy un- 
cer their wings, and in the protection of my good 
Lord L. and the rather as I have no doubt of over- 
coming 
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coming her unhappy Mother, by making her bulf 
band*s intereſt a guaranty for her tolerable, if ng S 
good, behaviour to her child. . 
| was glad to carry my thoughts out of myſelf 
may fay, and from my own concerns. We al 3 
Sir, ſaid I, look upon Mr. Beauchamp as a future | 

Huſband for Emily, madam ? interrupted he. 3 
It muſt not be at my motion. My Friend ſhall is 
intitled to ſhare with me my whole eſtate ; buff I 
will never ſeek to lead the choice of my W ar 
Let Emily, ſome time hence, find out the huſban 
ſhe can be happy with; Beauchamp the wife ti 
can love ; Emily, if I can help it, ſhall not be ti 
wife of any man's convenience. Beauchamp is nice 
and | will be as nice for my WaRD, And th 
more ſo, as I hope ſhe herſelf wants not, delicacy 
There is a cruelty in perſuaſion, where the bens 
rejeQs the perſon propoſed, whether the urger b 
parent or guardian, 

Lord bleſs me, thought I, what a man is this! | 

Do you expect Mr. eauchamp ſoon, Sir? 

Every day, madam, 

And is it poſſible, Sir, that you can bring Jt 
theſe things to bear before you leave England, ani 
go ſo ſoon ? y 

I fear nothing but Charlotte's whimſies. Hal ' 
you, madam, any reaſon to apprehend that ſhe ij 
averſeto an alliance with Lord G.? His Fatheran 
Aunt are very importunate for an early celebration. 

None at all, Sir. L 

Then I ſhall depend much upon yours, ang 
Lord and Lady L's influence over her. : 

He beſought my excuſe for detaining my atten 
tion ſo long. Upon his motion to go, my tw 
Couſins came in, He took even a ſolemn leave ol 
me, and a very reſpeaful one of them. d 

Thad kept up my ſpirits to their utmoſt ſtretch; | 
I deſired my Couſins to excuſe me for a few mi 
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tes: His departure from me was foo ſolemn 3 and 
uried up to my cloſet; and after a few invo- 
Wntary ſobs, a flood of tears relieved me. I beſought 
my knees, peace to the diſturbed mind of the 

W:ccllent Clementina, calmneſs and reſignation to 

Wy own, and ſafety to Sir Charles. And then, dry- 

Wo my eyes at the glaſs, I went down ſtairs to my 
3 baſins. ; and on their enquiries (with looks of deep 

Woncern) after the occaſion of my red eyes, I ſaid, 
Aus over! All is over ! my dear Couſins. I can- 
ot blame him: He is all that is noble and good 
can ſay no more juſt now. The particulars you 
all have from my pen. 

l went half up ſtairs to write; and except for one 
Hour at dinner, and another at tea, I ftopt not till 
had done. 

And here, quite tired, uneaſy, vexed with my- 
4 elf, yet hardly knowing why, I laid down my pen. 

Take what I have written, my dear Couſin 
Reeves: If you can read it, do: And then diſpatch 
t to my Lucy. 

| But on ſecond thought, 1 will ſhew it to the 
wo Ladies, and Lord L. before it is ſent away. 
hey will be curious to know what paſſed in a con- 
Ferſation, where the critical circumſtances both of 
Js were in, required a delicacy which I am not ſure 
as ſo well obſerved on my fide, as on his. 
| ſhall, I know, have their pity: But let no- 
body who pities not the noble Clementina, ſhew 
any for 
f HaRRIET BYRON. 
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0 Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 
Tueſday night, April 4. 
ISS Grandiſon came to us juſt as we had 
ſupped. She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee 1 0 
ut 


— Vronr oL” 


but was prevented coming before, and deſired if 


and I have been in tears this morning: Lord [| 9 


leave us. 
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know what had paſſed between her Brother and nf 
this morning. I gave her the Letter, which [1M b 
but a little before concluded. He had owned, (il 
ſaid, that he had breakfaſted with me; and ſpck I 
of me to her, and Lord and Lady L. with an art 1 
dour that gave them pleaſure. She put my Let 
into her boſom, I may, I hope, Harriet—lf 1 
pleaſe, madam, ſaid I. 3 

If you pleaſe, madam, repeated ſhe ; and wi 
that do-19-rous, accent too, my Harriet ! My Site 


had much ado to forbear, Sir, Charles will ot 8 


It cannot be helped, Charlotte. Did you din: 2A 
day in St. James's Square ? © 3 
No, indeed !—My Brother had a certain ll 
with him; and the woman alſo. It is very difficult 
I believe, Harriet, for good people to for bear d 1 

ing ſomething more than goodnels requires of then 
Could you not, Charlotte, have fat at table wit 
them for one hour or two ? A 
My Brother did not aſk me. He did not 3 
He gives every-body their choice, you know. 4 
told me laſt night who were to dine with him tch 
day, and ſuppoſed I would chooſe to dine with 1 
dy L. or with you, he was fo free as to ſay. J 
He did us an honour, which you thought of 
great a one. But if he had aſked you, Charlotte. 
Then I ſhould have bridled. Indeed 1 260 | 
him, If he did not over-do it. 1 
What was his anſwer ? 7 
Perhaps he might---But J, ſaid he, may neveſ 3 
ſee Mrs. Oldham again, I want to inform noi 3 
of her future intentions, with a view (over-do it # ; 
gain, Charlotte |) to make her eaſy and happy off 
life. Her children are in the world. I want tM 
give her a credit that will make her remembered bm 
them 
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em, as they grow up, with duty. I hope 1 am 
perior to forms. She 1s conſcious. 1 can pity 
Jer. She is a gentlewoman; and intitled to a 
lace at any man's table to whom ſhe never was a 
-ryant. She never was mine. 

= And what, Miſs Ton could you ſay in 
Wnwer ? aſked J. 

= \W hat !---Why I put up my lip. 

Ungracious girl! 

I can't help it. That may become a man to do 
n ſach caſes as this, that would not a women. 

Sir Charles wants not delicacy, my dear, ſaid J. 
He muſt ſuppoſe, that I ſhould have ſat ſwelling, 
and been reſerved : He was right not to aſk me--- 
o be quiet, Harriet---And yet, perhaps, you 
would be as tame to a huſpand's mifireſs, as you 
cem favourable to a Father's. 

She then put on one of her arch looks 

The caſes differ, Charlotte---But do you know 

what paſſed between the generous man, and the 
FFmortified woman and her children; mortified as 
they muſt be by his goodneſs? 
= Yes, yes; I had curioſity enough to aſk Dr. 
© Bartlett about it all. 

Pray, Charlotte--- 

£83 Dr. Bartlett is favourable to every-body, ſinners 
Jas well as ſaints---He began with praiſing the mo- 
deſty of her dreſs, the humility of her behaviour: 
ne faid, that ſhe trembled and looked down, till 
3 ſhe was re-aſſured by. Sir Charles. Such crea- 
WE tures have all their tricks, Harriet. | 

= You, Charlotte are not favourable to ſinners, 
and hardly to ſaints. Put pray proceed. 

Why, he re-aſfured the woman, as I told you : 
And then proceeded to aſk many queſtions of the 
elder Oldham--lI pitied that young fellow--to have 
a Mother in his eye, whoſe very tenderneſs to the 
young ones kept alive the ſenſe of her guilt. Ard 


yet 
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And yet what would ſhe have been, had ſhe nl 

been "doubly tender to theſe innocents, who wen 
born to ſhame from her fault? The young man ach 1 
knowledged a military genius, and Sir Charles tach 


bim, that he would, on his return from a Journ 3 


he was going to take, conſider whether he coul 
not do him ſervice in the way he choſe. He gal 
him, it ſeems, a brief lecture on what he ou 


aim to be, and what avoid, to qualify himſelf fa 


a man of true honour ; and ſpoke very handſome 
ly of ſuch gentlemen of the army as are real gen 


tlemen. The young fellow, continued Miſs Grand 


ſon, may look upon himſelf to be as good as provides 
for, ſince my Brother never gives the moſt diſtani 
hope that is not followed by abſolute certainty, thi 
firſt opportunity, not that ers, but which he 4 
can make. 2 
He took great notice of the little boys. He 400 : 


lated their hearts, and ſet them a prating; ani 
was pleaſed with their prate. The DoQor, wh | 
had never ſeen him before in the company of chil 


dren, applauded him for his vivacity, and conde-Þ a 
ſcending talk to them. The tendereſt Father in [ 
the world, he ſaid, could not have behaved mort j 
tenderly, or ſhewed himſelf more delighted with 
his own children, than he did with thoſe bra'Þ 
of Mrs. Oldham. : 

Ah, Charlotte! And is it out of doubt, thai, 
you are the Daughter of Lady Grandiſon, and 
Siſter of Sir Charles Grandiſon ?---Well, but I be. 
lieve you are---Some Children take after the Fa- 


ther, ſome after the Mother !---Forgive me, mj 


dear. --- © 
But I won't. 1 have a great mind to quarrel 
with you, Harriet. 

Pray don't; becauſe I could neither help, not 


Why 


can be ſorry for, what 1 have ſaid. 
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W Why he made preſents to the children. I don't 
Wnow what they were; nor could the Doctor tell 
Wc. I ſuppoſe very handſome ones; for he has 
e ſpirit of a prince. He enquired very particu- 
Erly after the circumſtances of the Mother; and 
as more kind to her than many people would be 
their own Mothers.—He can account for this 
W {uppoſe—tho? I cannot. The woman, it is true, 
of a good family, and ſo forth: But that enhan- 
Wes her crime. Natural children abound in the pre- 
nt age. Keeping is faſhionable. Good men 
MWhould not countenance ſuch Wretches.—But my 
Wrother and you are charitable creatures! With 
Ill my heart, child. Virtue, however, has at 
Weaſt as much to ſay on one ſide of the queſtion as 
n the other. | 
3 When the poor children are in the world, as 
pour Brother ſaid—When the poor women are pe- 
Pitents, true penitents Your Brother's treat- 
ment of Mrs. Giffard was different. He is in both 
Inſtances an imitator of the Almighty ; an hum- 
pler of the impenitent, and an encourager of 
thoſe that repent. 27775 
Well, well; he is undoubtedly a good fort of 
Poung man, and, Harriet, you are a good ſort of 
Foung woman. Where much is given, much is 
EFequired : You have not given me ſuch a large 
uantity of charity as either of you may boaſt : 
And how can I help it? But however, the woman 
vent away bleſſing and praiſing him; and that, the 
Doctor ſays, more with her eyes than ſhe was able 
to do in words. The elder youth departed in rap- 
Wurous reverence : The children hung about Aris 
nees, on theirs. . The Doctor will have it, that 
t was without bidding—Perhaps ſo—He raiſed 
hem by turns to his arms, and kiſſed them.— 
Vol. IV. E Why, 
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lent as yours. You muſt be Lady Grandiſon, m 


ſhall be Lady Grandiſon ſtill- Ay? and that 77 


hend that one day we may want the ſame pity our- 2 
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Why, Harriet ! your eyes gliſten, child. They 
would have run over, I ſuppoſe, had you been 
there! Is it, that your heart is weakened with i 
your preſent ſituation ? I hope not. No, you ate 
a good creature] and I ſee that the mention of x I 
behaviour greatly generous, however ſlightly made, 


"x 
1 
pn © | 
»J 
i 


will have its force upon a heart ſo truly benevo- 


* 
4 
by 


dear: Indeed you muſt. —Well, but I muſt be 
gone, You dine with us to-morrow, my Brother 
ſays. | I 
He did aſk me; and defired me to engage my 
Couſins. But he repeated not the invitation 
when he went away. _- 
He depends upon your coming: And ſo do we, 
He is to talk to me before you, it ſeems: I can't 
tell about what: But by his hurrying on every-* 
thing, it is plain he is preparing to leave us. 1 
He is, Madam. 1 
He is, Madam!” And with that deje&ed 
air, and mendicant voice---Speak up like a wo- | 
man !---The ſooner he ſets out, if he muſt go, the 
ſooner he will return. Come, come, Harriet, you 


too! Theſe love-ſick folks have a language that? 
nobody elſe can talk to them in: And then ſhe 
affectedly fighed---Is that right, Harriet ?---She 
ſighed again---No, it is not: I never knew what 
a ſigh was, but when my Father vexed my Siſter ; 
and that waz more for fear he ſhould one day be 
as cruel to me, than for her ſake. We can be ve- 
ry generous for others, Harriet, when we appre- | 


ſelves. Our beſt paſſions, my dear, have their mix- 
tures of ſelf-love. | x 

You have drawn a picture of human nature, 

Charlotte, that I don't like. | 

It ;s a likeneſs for all that. Hs 

e 
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She aroſe, ſnatched my hand, hurried to the 
oor---Be with us, Harrriet, and couſin Reeves, 
s ſoon as you can to-morrow, I want to talk to 


Jou, my dear (to me) of a hundred thouſand 
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2 Miſs Byron No, indeed. | 
She often held out one open hand, while the 


| ſorefinger of the other, in full action, patted it; 


* 
* 


hings before dinner. Remember we dine early. 
Away ſhe fluttered---Happy Miſs Grandiſon! 
hat charming ſpirits ſhe has! 


LETTER IX. 


Miſs ByRoN. In Continuation. 


Wedneſday, April 5. 


188 Jervois came to me this morning by 
ſix; impatient, as ſhe ſaid, to communi- 


Fate good news to me. I was in my cloſet writing. 
I could not ſleep. =D 


I have ſeen my Mother, ſaid ſhe; and we are 
good friends. Was ſhe ever unkind to me, madam ? 
Dear creature! ſaid I, and claſped her to my bo- 
ſom, you are a ſweet girl! Oblige me with the 
particulars, | 

Let me, Lucy, give you, as near as I can re- 


collect, the amiable young creature's words and 
actions on this occaſion. 


Sit down, my love; ſaid I —What! When I 


am talking of a reconciled Mother ! and to dear 


as at other times both were ſpread, with pretty 
wonder and delight: And thus ſhe began: 


Why, you muſt know, it was about fix o'clock 


yeſterday afternoon, that my Mother and her huſ- 
| band, and captain Salmonet, came. I was told 
of their viſit, bub two hours before: And when 
the coach ſtopped, my at the window ſaw them 


2 alight, 
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alight, I thought I ſhould have fainted away, I 
would have given half I was worth in the World 
to have been a hundred miles off. 

Dr. Bartlett was there, and received them. My 
Guardian was unexpectedly engaged in anſwering 
a Letter ſent him by Lord W. for which a Gentle- 
man waited : But they had not been there a quar- 
ter of an hour, when he entered, and made apolo- 
gies to them in his uſual gracious manner. Never, 
the Doctor ſays, did any body look ſo reſpectful 
as the Major and the Captain; and they would 
have made apologies to my Guardian, for their laſt 
behaviour to him; but he would not let them. 
And my Mother, the Doctor ſays, from the very 
firſt behaved prettily. 

The moment ſhe aſked for me, my Guardian him- 
ſelf condeſcended to come up to me, and took my 
hand---Was not that very good of him ?---My dear, 
ſaid he, as he led me down ſtairs (and ſpoke ſo kind- 
ly) don't tremble ſo: Am I not with you ?--- Your 
| Mother is very calm and compoſed: You muſt aſk 

her bleſſing. I ſhall eaſe your tender heart of e- 
very pang. I ſhall hint to you what to do, and 
how to behave to the gentlemen, as occaſions 
ariſe. . | 
le had no ſooner ſaid the words, but the draw- 
ing-room door gave way to his hand, and I was 
in the room with him. 13 

Down on my knees dropt I---as I now do to you: 
But I could not ſpeak. Thus I did [And ſhe kiſſed 
my hand, and bowed her face upon it]. And my 
Mother raiſed me- Jou muſt raiſe me, madam. 
Ves, juſt ſo. And ſhe kiſſed me te, and wept 
en my neck ; and called me pretty names ; and en- 
couraged me, and ſaid ſhe loved me, as ſhe loved 
her own ſoul. And I was encouraged. 

My Guardian then, with the air and manner of 
a gracious prince, took my hand, and periemes 

| r 
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firſt to the Major, then to the Captain; and they 
each kiſſed my hand, and ſpoke in my praiſe, I 
can't tell how many fine things. 

Major, ſaid my guardian, when he preſented 
me to him, you mnſt excuſe the dear child's 
weakneſs of ſpirits: She wiſhes you all happineſs 
on your nuptials : She has let me know, that ſhe 
is very deſirous to do you ſervice for her Mother's 
ſake. 5 
The Major ſwore by his ſoul, I was an angel! 
Captain Salmonet ſaid, that by his ſalvation, I 
was a charming young Lady | 

My Mother wept—O Sir! ſaid ſhe to my guar- 
dian : And dropping down in a chair by the win- 
dow, not a word more could ſhe ſpeak. | 

I ran to her and claſped my arms about her. 
She wept the more: I wiped her eyes with her own 
handkerchief : I told her, it went to my heart to 
ſee her cry: I begged ſhe would ſpare me this 

rief, | | | 

N She claſped her arms then about me, and kiſſed 
my cheek, and my forehead. O thought I, it is 
very good of you, my dear Mother. 

Then came my guardian to us, and he kindly 
took my Mother's hand, and conducted her to the 
fire-ſide; and he led me, and placed me by her, 
at the tea-table : and he made the Major and the 
Captain fit down by him: So much graciouſneſs in 
his countenance. O madam, I ſhall be an idolater, 
I am afraid. And he ſaid, Emily, my dear, you 
will make tea for us. My Siſter dined abroad, ma- 
dam, to my Mother.—Yes, Sir, I will, ſaid : 
And I was as lively as a bird. | 

But before the ſervants came in, let me tell you, 
madam, faid he, what Miſs Jervois has propoſed 
to me.—They were ſilent in expeQation. 

She has deſired that you, Major, will accept. 
from her, for your mutual uſe, of an additional 
| E 3 100/, 
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100l. a year; which I ſhall order to be paid you 
quarterly, during Mrs. O Hara's life, not doubt- 
ing but you will make her as happy as it is in your 
power to make her. | 

My Mother bowed, coloured with gratitude, and 
looked obliged. 

And ſhe begs of you, madam, tarning to my 
Mother, that you will accept, as from the Maj or, 
another 100. a year, for pin- money, which he, 
or which you, madam, will draw upon me for; al- 
8 „ if you chooſe not to trouble im to do 

For this 100. a year muſt be appropriated 
0 your ſole and ſeparate uſe, Madam ; and not be 
ſubject to your controul, Major O Hara. 

Good God! Sir! ſaid the Major— What a 
wratch was I, the laſt time I was here — There is 
no bearing of this |! 

He got up, and went to the window : And the 
Captain ſaid, Bleſſed Jeſu! and ſomething elſe; 
which I could not mind ; for I was weeping like 
a baby. 

What, Sir, ſaid my Mother! 400. a year! 
Do vou mean ſo ?—-I do, madam, —And, Sir, to 
be ſo generouſly paid me my 100/. of it, as if 1 
received it not from my child, but from my huſ- 
band! Good God ! how you overpower me, Sir ! 
W hat ſhame, what remorſe do you ſtrike into 7 


heart 


And my poor Mother's tears ran down as faſt as 
mine. 

O madam, ſaid the dear girl to me, claſping her 
arms about me, how your tender heart is touched 
Alt is well you were not there 

Dr. Bartlett came in to tea. My guardian would 
not permit Anthony, who offered himſelf, to wait. 
Anthony had been my own Papa's ſervant, when 
my Mother was not ſo good. 

| Nothing 
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Nothing but bleſſings, nothing but looks and words 
of admiration and gratitude, paſſed all the tea- 
time. How their hearts rejoiced, I warrant |— 
Is it not a charming thing, madam, to make peo- 
ple's hearts glad ?---To be ſure it is! How many 
hearts has my Guardian rejoiced! You muſt bid 
him be croſs to me, or I ſhall not know what to 
do with myſelf ?---But then, if he were, I ſhould 
only get by myſelf, and cry, and be angry with 
myſelf, and think he could not be to blame. 

O my love, my Emily! ſaid I,. take care of 
your gratitude : 'That drew in your true friend. 

Well but how can it be helped, madam? Can 
a right heart be ungrateful ? Dr. Bartlett ſays, there 
is no ſuch thing as true happineſs in this life: And 
is it not better to be unhappy from good men and 
women, than from bad ?---Dear madam, why you 
have often made me unhappy, becauſe of your 
goodneſs to me; and becauſe I knew, that I nei- 
ther could deſerve nor return it. 

The dear prater went on---My Guardian called 
me aſide, when tea was over: My Emily, ſaid he 
[I do love he ſhould call me his Emily !--- But all 
the world is his Emily, I think] Let me ſee what 
you will do with theſe two notes ; giving me two 
Bank-notes of 25. each.---Preſent pin-money and 
caſh may be wanted. We will ſuppoſe that your 
Mother has been maried a quarter of a year. 


Her pin-money and the additional annuity may 


commence from the 25th of December laſt. Let me, 
Emily, when they go away, ſee the graceful man- 
ner in which you will diſpoſe of the notes; and 
from Mr. O Hara's behaviour upon it, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve whether he is a man with whom your mother, 
if it be not her own fault (now you have made it 


their intereſt to he kind to each other) may live 


well: But let the motion be all your own, 


E 4 How 
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How goed this was! J could have kiſſed the 
hand that gave me the notes, if I thought it would 
not have looked too free. 2 

I underſtand you, Sir, ſaid J. 

And when they went away, pouring out their 
very hearts in grateful joy, I addreſſed myſelf to 
Mr. O Hara: Sir, ſaid I, it is proper that the 
payment of the additional annuity ſhould have a 
commencement: Let it be from Chriſtmas laſt. 
Accept of the firſt payment from my own hands--- 
And I gave him one 25/. note: And, looking at my 
Mother, with a look of duty, for fear he ſhould 
miſtake, and diſcredit himſelf in the eyes of the 
deepeſt diſcerner in the world, gave him the other. 

He looked firſt upon one, then upon the other 
note, with ſurprize-- And then bowing to the 
ground to me, and to my Guardian, he ſtept tomy 
Mother, and preſented them both to her---You, 
madam, ſaid he, muſt ſpeak: I cannot as I ought : 
God ſend me with a whole heart out of this houle | 
He hurried out, and when he was in the hall, 
wiped his eyes, and ſobbed like a child, as one of 
the ſervants told my Anne. 

My Mother looked upon one note, as her huſ- 

band had done, and upon the other; and, lifting 
up her eyes, embraced me---And would have ſaid 
ſomething to my Guardian, but he prevented her 
by ſaying---Emily will be always dutiful to you, 
madam, and reſpe &ful to Mr, O Hara: May you 
be happy together! 

And he led her out---Was ever ſuch a conde- 
ſcenſion He led her out to her huſband, who, be- 
ing a little recovered, was juſt about to give ſome 
money to the ſervant who was retiring from the 
offer—-Nobody, ſaid my Guardian, graciouſly 
imiling, pays my ſervants, but myſelf, Mr. O Ha- 
ra. They are good people, and merit my favour. ; 

An 
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And he went to the very door with my Mother. 
could not. I ran back, crying for joy, into the 
drawing-room, when they went out of it. I could 
not bear myſelf, How could I, you know, ma- 
dam ?—Captain Salmonet all the time wiped his 
eyes, ſhrugged his ſhoulders, lifted up his hands, 
and cried out upon Jeſu; and once or twice he 
croſſed himſelf: But all the time my Guardian 
looked and acted, as if thoſe actions and praiſes 
were nothing to be proud of. 

When he came in to me, I aroſe, and threw 
myſelf at his feet; but could only ſay, 'Thank you, 
Sir, for your goodneſs to my Mother. He raiſed 
me. He ſat down by me: See, child (ſaid he, 
and he took my hand: my heart was ſenſible of 
the favour, and throbbed with joy) what it is in 
the power of people of fortune to do. You have a 
great one, Now your Mother is married, I have 
hopes of her. They will at leaſt keep up appear- 
ances to each other, and to the world. They nei- 
ther of them want ſenſe. You have done an act of 
duty and benevolence both in one. The man who 
would grudge them this additional 2001. a year out 
of your fortune, to make your Parent happy, ſhall 

not have my Emily—ſhall he? 

Your Emily, your happy Emily, Sir, has not, 
cannot have a heart, that is worth notice, if it be 
not implicitly guided by you, —This I ſaid, ma- 
dam; and it is true. 

And did he not, ſaid I, claſp his Emily to his 
generous boſom, when you ſaid fo ? 

No, madam; that would have been too great 
an honour : But he called me, Good child | And 
ſaid, you ſhall never be put to pay me an implicit 

regard: Your own reaſon (and he called me child 
again) ſhall always be the judge of my conduct to 
you, and dire & your obſervances of my advice. 


E 5 Something 
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Something like this he ſaid; but in a better man- 
ner than I can ſay it ; 

He calls me oftener child, madam, than any- 
thing elſe, when we .are alone together; and is 
not quite ſo free, I think, at ſuch times, in his be- 
haviour to me (yet is vaſtly gracious, I don't know 
how) as when we are in company—Why is that ? 
AI am ſure, I equally reſpe& him, at one time as 
at another—Do you think, madam, there is any- 
thing in the obſervation? 1s there any reaſon for it ? 
I do love to ſtudy him, and to find out the mean- 
ing of his very looks as well as words. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's heart is the book of heaven—May 
I not ſtudy it ? 

Study it my Love while you have an oppor- 
tunity, But he will ſoon leave us: He will ſoon 
leave England. | 

So I fear: And I will love and pity the poor Cle- 
mentina, whoſe heart is ſo much wounded and 
oppreſſed. But my Guardian ſhall be nobo- 
dy's but yours. I have prayed night and day, the 
firſt thing, and the laſt thing, ever fince I have 
heard of Lady Clementina, that you, and nobo- 
dy but you, may be Lady Grandiſon : And I will 
continue my prayers. But, will you forgive me? 
I always conclude them with praying, that you will 
both conſent to let the poor Emily live with 

+: 
: Sweet girl! The poor Emily, ſaid ſhe—I em- 
braced her, and we mingled tears, both our hearts 
full, each for the other; and each rere for 
herſelf. 

She hurried away. I reſumed my pen Run 
off what had paſſed, almoſt as ſwift as thought. 
T quit it, to prepare to attend my Couſins to St. 
James's Square, 
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LETTER 
Miſs By RO N, In Continuation. 
Wedneſday Night, April 5. 


ISS Grandiſon, as I told you, took with her 
Y 4 my Letter of yeſterday. As ſoon as my Cou- 
E fin Reeves's and I entered Sir Charles's houſe, the 
= two Siſters conducted us into the drawing-room 
& adjoining to the dining parlour, and congratulated 
me on the high compliment their Brother had made 


me, tho? in preference to themſelves, and his com- 
© - municativeneſs and tender behaviour to me. Lord 


L. joined us, and he, having read the Letter, con- 
gratulated me alſo---On what, Lucy ?---Why on 
the poſſibility, that if the unhappy Clementina 
mould die; or if ſhe ſhould be buried for life in a 
nunnery ; or if ſhe ſhould be otherwiſe diſpoſed of; 
why then, that your Harriet may have room given 
her to hope for a civil huſband in Sir Charles 


Grandiſon, and half a heart : Is not this the ſum 


of theſe humbling congratulations ? 

Sir Charles, when we came, was in his Study 
with Mr. Lowther, the ſurgeon, whom he had en- 
gaged to go abroad with him: But he juſt came out 


to welcome us; and then returned—He had alſo 


with him two phyſicians eminent for their know- 
ledge in diſorders of the head, to whom he had 
before communicated the caſe of the unhappy Cle- 
mentina ; and who brought to him in writing their 
opinions of the manner in which ſhe ought to be 


treated, according to the various ſymptoms of her 


diſorder. 


When. he joined us, he told us this; and ſaid 


very high things at the ſame time in praiſe of the 
Engliſh ſurgeons; and particularly of this gentle- 
| | man: 
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man: And added, that as nervous diſorder, 
were more frequent in England, than in any coun- 
try in the world, he was willing to hope, that the 
Engliſh phyſicians were more ſkilful than thoſe of 
any other country in the management of perſon; “ 
afflicted with ſuch maladies: And as he was now | 
invited over, he was determined to furniſh himſelf | 


with all the means he could think of, that were 


likely to be uſeful in reſtoring and healing friends fo & 
dear to him. Z 

Miſs Grandiſon told him, that we were all in 
{ome apprehenſions, on his going to Italy, of that 
ferce and wrong-headed man the General. Miſs 
Byron, ſaid ſhe, has told us, that Mrs. Beaumont 
adviſes your not going over. 

The young Marquis della Porretta, ſaid he, i: 
haſty ; but he is a gallant man, and loves his Siſter, 
His grief on the unhappy ſituation they are in. de- 
mands allowance. It is natural in a heavy cala- 
mity to look out of ourſelves for the occaſion. 1 
have not any apprehenſions from him, or from any 
body elſe. The call upon me is a proper one. 
The iſſue muſt be left where it ought to be left. 
If my viſit will give comfort to any one of the fami- 
ly, I ſhall be rewarded: If to mere than one, hap- 
py—And, whatever be the event, I ſhall be eaſier 
in myſelf, than I could be, were I not to comply 
with the requeſt of the Biſhop, were „e only to have 
made it. 

Lord L. aſked Sir Charles, whether he had fix- 
ed the day of his ſetting out ? . 

1 have, ſaid he, within this half-hour. Mr. | 
Lowther has told me, that he ſhall be ready by the 
beginning of next week; and on Saturday-ſe- 
vennight I hope to be at Dover, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Mifs Grandiſon 
told me afterwards, that my colour went and came 
ſeveral times, and ſhe was afraid for me. a 

eart 
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gheart was indeed a little affected. I believe I muſt 
not think of taking leave of him when he ſets out. 
Ah, Lucy! Nine days hence !—Yet in leſs than 
nine days after that, I ſhall be embraced by the ten- 
dereſt relations that ever creature had to boaſt of. 

Sir Charles taking his Siſter aſide, I want, ſaid 
he, to ſay a few words to you, Charlotte. They 
were about half an hour together; and then return- 
ing, I am encouraged to think, ſaid he, that Char- 
lotte will give her hand to Lord G. She 1s a woman 
of honour, and her heart muſt therefore go 
with 1t—TI have a requeſt to make to her, before 
all you, our common friends The Earl of G. La- 
dy Gertrude, IL. ord G. all join in one ſuit: it is, 
that I may be allowed to give my Siſter to Lord G. 
before I leave England. 

I have told you, Brother, that it is impoſſible, 
if you go away in nine or ten days time. 

8 Sir Charles particularly requeſted my influence. 
I could have no doubt, I ſaid, but Miſs Grandiſon 
would oblige her Brother. 

She vehemently oppoſed ſo early a day. 

In a moſt affectionate manner, yet with an air of 
ſerlouſneſs, he urged his requeſt. He ſaid, that it 
was very proper for him to make ſome diſpoſition 
of his affairs before he went abroad. He ſhould 
leave England with much more pleaſure, if he ſaw 
his Charlotte the wife of a man fo worthy as Lord 
G.: Lord G. ſaid he, adores you: You intend to 
be his: Reſolve to oblige your Brother, who, tho” 
he cannot be happy himſelf, wiſhes to ſee you ſo. 

O Sir Charles! ſaid ſhe, you ruin me by your 
ſolemnity, and by your goodneſs. 

The ſubje& is not a light one. I am greatly in 
earneſt, Charlotte, I have many affairs on my 
hands. My heart is in this company, yet my en- 
gagements will permit me but few opportunities to 
enjoy it enn this and Tueſday next. TIO 
0 eny 
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deny me now, I mult acquieſce: If you have more 
than punctilio to plead, ſay you have; and I wil 
not urge you further, | 
And fo this is the laſt time of aſking, Sir ?=A Þ 
little archly— : 
Net the laſt time of my Lord G*'s—But of mine 
—But I will not allow you to anſwer me light- ÞÞ 
ly. If you can name a day before "Tueſday, you 
will greatly oblige me. I will leave you to conſi- 
der of it. And he withdrew. | 
| Every one then urged her to oblige her Brother, 
Lady L. very particularly. She told her, that he was 
intitled to her compliance ; and that he had ſpoken 
to ger on this ſubje& in a ſtill more earneſt manner, 
She ſhould hardly be able to excuſe her, ſhe ſaid, 
if the ſerious hint he had given about ſettling his af- 
fairs before he went abroad, had not weight with 
her. You know, Charlotte, continued ſhe, that he 
can have no motive but your good: and you have 
told me, thai you intend to have Lord G. and that 
y ou eſteem his Father, his Aunt, and every one of 
his family, whom you have ſeen ; and they are high- 
ly pleaſed with you. Settlements are ready drawn: 
That my Brother told you laſt night. Nothing is 
wanting but your day. 
I. wiſh he was in half the hurry to be married 
himſelf. i 
So he would be, I dare ſay, Charlotte, if mar- 
riage were as much in his power, as it is in yours. 
W hat a deuce, to be married to a man in a week's 
time, with whom J have quarrelled every day for a 
fortnight paſt ! pride and petulance muſt go down 
by degrees, ſiſter. A month, at leaſt, is neceſſary, 
to bring my features to ſuch a placidneſs with him, 
as to allow him to ſmile in my face. | 
Your Brother has hinted, Charlotte, ſaid I, that 
he loves you for your vivacity; and ſhould ſtill 
more, it you conſulted time and occaſion, 1 
« e 
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He has withdrawn, Siſter, ſaid Lord L. with a 
T reſolution, if you deny __ to urge you no fur- 
ther. 
I hate his peremptorineſs. 

Has he not told you, Charlotte, ſaid I, and that 
in a manner fo ſerious, as to affe every-body, that 
there is a kind of neceſſity for it ? 

I don't love this Clementina, Harriet : All this 
is owing to her. 

= Juſt then a rapping at the door ſignified viſiters 
and Emily ran in—Lord G. the Earl, and Lady 
Gertrude, believe me 

= Miſs Grandiſon changed colour. A contrivance 
of my Brother's! —Ah! Lord! Now ſhall I be 
beſet !—I will be ſullen, that I may not be ſaucy. 
Bullen you can't be, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L.: 
But ſaucy you can. Remember, however, my Bro- 
ther's earneſtneſs, and ſpare Lord G. before his 
Father and Aunt, or you will give me, and every- 
| body, pain. 

How can I? Our laſt quarrel i is not made up: But 
* adviſe him not to be either impertinent or ſecure. 

| Immediately entered Sir Charles, introducing the 
* Farl and Lady Gertrude. After the firſt compli- 
ments, pray, Sir Charles, ſaid Miſs Grandifon, 
| drawing him aſide, towards me, and whiſpering, 
tell me truly : Did not you know of this viſit ? 

I invited them, Charlotte, whiſpered he. I meant 
not however to ſurpriſe you. If you comply, you 
will give me great pleaſure :. If you do not, I will 
not be di/-pleaſed with my Siſter. 

What can I do? Either be deſs good to me, or, 
Sir, leſs hurrying. 

Vou have ſacrificed enough to female pundilio, 
Charlotte. Lord G. has been a zealous courtier. 
You have no doubt of the ardor of his paſſion, nor 
of your own power, Leave the day to me. Let 
it be Tueſday next. 8 

Good 
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Good heaven! I can't bear you, after ſuch a--. 
And ſhe, gaſped, as if for breath; and he returning, 
from her to me, ſhe went to Lady Gertrude, who, | 
riſing, took her hand, and withdrew with her into | 
the next room. u 

They ſtaid out till they were told dinner was ſery. | 
ed: and when they returned, I thought I nev« It © 
ſaw Mils Grandiſon look ſo lovely. A charming 
fluſh had overſpread her cheeks. A ſweet conſci- 
oulneſs in her eyes gave a female grace to her whole 
aſpect, and ſoftened, as I may ſay, the natural ma- 
jeſty of her fine features. 

Lord G. looked delighted, as if his heart were 
filled with happy preſages. The Earl ſeemed no 
leſs pleaſed. 

Miſs Grandiſon was unuſually thoughtful all din- 

ner-time. She gave me great joy to ſee her ſo, in 
the hope, that when the lover becomes the huſ— 
band, the over-lively miſtreſs will be ſunk in the 
obliging wite———And yet, now-and-then, as the 
joy in my Lord's heart overflowed at his lips, | 
could obſerve that archneſs riſing to her eye, that 
makes one both love and fear her. 
After dinner, the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude 
deſired a conference with Sir Charles and Lady L. 
They were not long abſent, when Sir Charles came 
in, and carried out Miſs Grandiſon to them. Lord 
G's complexion varied often. 

Sir Charles left them together, and joined us. 
We were ſtanding ; and he ſingled me out- hope, 
madam, ſaid he, that Charlotte may be prevailed 
upon for Tueſday next: But I will not urge it 
further. N 

I thought he was framing himſelf to ſay ſome- 
thing particular to me, when Lady L. came in, and. 
deſired him and me to ſtep to her Siſter, who had 
retired from the Farl and Lady Gertrude by 
conſent. | 


Ah 
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Ah ! my Harriet ! ſaid ſhe, pity me, my dear |— 


TX Debaſement is the child of pride !—Then turning 


to Sir Charles, 6 myſelf overcome, ſaid 
me, by your earneſtneſs, as you are ſo ſoon to leave 
Jus, and by the importunities of the Earl of G. Lady 
Gertrude, and my Siſter---Unprepared in mind, in 
EZ cloaths, I am reſolved to oblige the beſt of Brothers. 
Do you, Sir, diſpoſe of me as you think fit. 

= My Siſter conſents, Sir, ſaid Lady L. for next 
= Tueſday. 

Chearfully, I hope. If Charlotte balances whe- 
ther, if ſhe took more time, ſhe ſhould have Lord 
SGi. at all, let her take it. Lord L. in my abſence, 
Z will be to her all that I wiſh to be, when ſhe ſhall 
determine. 

Ill balance not, Sir: But I thought to have had a 
= month's time, at leaſt, to look about me, and hav- 
ing treated Lord G. too flippantly, to give him by 
degrees ſome fairer proſpect of happineſs with me, 
than hitherto he has had. 

Sir Charles embraced her. She was all his Siſter, 
| he ſaid. Let the alteration now begin. Lord G. 
{ would rejoice in it, and conſider all that paſſed, 
| as trials only of his love for her. The obliging wife 
would baniſh from his remembrance the petulant 
miſtreſs. And now allow me, my dear Siſter, to 
preſent you to the Earl and Lady Gertrude. 

He led her in to them. Lady L. took my hand, 
and led me in alſo.---Charlotte, my Lord, yields to 
yours and Lady Gertrude's importunities. Next 
Tueſday will give the two families a near and tender 
relation to each other. 

The Farl ſaluted her in a very affe ctionate man- 
ner: So did Lady Gertrude; who afterwards ran 
out for her nephew; and leading him in, preſent- 
ed him to Miſs Grandiſon. 

She had juſt time to whiſper me, as he approach- 
ed her; Ah, Harriet! now comes the worſt part of 

the 


„ , > þ __ = wan, * 


the ſhew.---He kneeled on one knee, kiſſed be 3 


thing my Lord ſaid to him: 


ed for Mr. Lowther, the laſt Letters I received 


nobler than love !) have demands upon him, let 


teem. Let me be worthy of his friendſhip. Pangs 
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hand; but was too much overjoyed to ſpeak; 9 11 
Lady Gertrude had told him, as ſhe led him! in, 
that Tueſday was to be his happy day. 4 

It is impoſſible, Lucy, but Sir Charles Grandifal 4 
muſt carry every point he ſets his heart upon 
When he ſhall appear before the family of Portretu 
in Italy, whe will be able to withſtand him !---Is na 
his conſequence doubled, mere than doubled, ſince 
he was with them ? The man whoſe abſence the t! 
wiſhed for, they now invite to come among them. 
They have tried evey experiment to reſtore their 
Clementina : He has a noble eſtate now in poſſeſſion, WM 
The fame of his goodneſs is gone out to diſtant Þ 
countries. O my dear! All oppoſition muſt fly be- 
fore him. And if it be the will of heaven to reſtore 
Clementina, all her friends muſt concur in giving 
her to him upon the terms he has propoſed ; and 
from which having kimſelf opera them, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon cannot recede. 

His heart, it is evident, is at Bologna. Well, and 
ſo it ought to be. And yet I could not forbear be- 
ing ſenſibly touched by the following words, which 
I overheard him ſay to Lord L. in anſwer to ſome- 


I am impatient to be abroad. Had I not wait- 


* from Italy ſhould have been anſwered in perſon. 
But as honour, compaſſion, love, friendſbip (ſtill 


him obey the call. He has ſet me high in his cf- 


I ſhall occaſionally feel ; but who that values one 
perſon above the reſt of the world, does not? 

Sir Charles, as we fat at tea, ee his Cou- 
ſin Grandiſon to Lord L.: It is ſtrange, my Lord, 
fard he, that we hear nothing of our Couſin en 
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nce he was {een at White's, But whenever he e- 


4 merges, Charlotte, if I am abſent, receive him with- 


ut reproaches : Yet I ſhould be glad that he could 


Save rejoiced with us. Muſt I leave England, and 
not ſee him? 1 5 


It has been, it ſeems, the way of this unhappy 
man, to ſhut himſelf up with ſome women in pri- 


vate lodgings, for fear his Couſin ſhould find him 
out; and in two or three months, when he has been 
ES tired or his wicked companion, emerge, as Sir Charles 
called it, to notice, and then ſeek for his Cou- 
ſin's favour and company, and live for as many 
more months in a ſtate of contrition. And Sir Char- 
les in his great charity, believes, that till ſome new 


temptation ariſes, he is in earneſt in his penitence 
and hopes, that in time he will ſee his errors. 

Oh, Lucy! What a poor creeping, mean wretch 
is a libertine, when one looks down upon him, and 
uþ toſuch a glorious creature as Sir Charles Gran- 


diſon! 
} Sir Charles was led to talk of the engagement for 
to-morrow, on the triple marriage in the Danby fa- 


mily. We all gave him joy of the happy ſucceſs 


| that had rewarded his beneficent ſpirit, with regard 


to that family. He gave us the characters of the 


three couples greatly to their advantage, and praiſed 


| the families on both ſides, which were to be ſo cloſe- 


ly united on the morrow ; not forgetting to mention 


| kindly honeſt Mr. Sylveſter the atorney. 


He told us, that he ſhould ſet out on Frilay early 


for Windſor, in order to attend Lord W. in his 
firſt viſit to Mansfield houſe. Vou, Lady L. will 


have the trouble given you, ſaid he, of cauſing tobe 


new-ſet the jewels of the late Lady W. for a pre- 
ſent to the future bride. My Lord ſhewed them 
to me (among a great number of other valuable 
trinkets of his late wife's) in my return from 


the 
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the Hall. They are rich, and will do credit to his 1 
quality. You, my Lord L. you, my Siſters, will be! 
charmed with your new Aunt, and her whole fami- 
ly. I have joy on the happineſs in proſpe& that 
will gild the latter days of my Mother's Brother ; 1 
and at the ſame time be a means of freeing from 1 
oppreſſion an ancient and worthy family. 

ears were in every eye. There now, thought 
I, fits this princely man, rejoicing every one who 
ſees him and hears him ſpeak : But where will he 
be nine days hence? And whoſe this-day-twelve- z 
month? 5 

He talked with particular pleaſure of the expec- | 
ted arrival of his Beauchamp. He pleaſed himſelf, 
that he ſhould leave behind him a man who would 
delight every body, and ſupply to his friends his ab- 
ſence.---What a character did he give, and Dr. 
Bartlett confirm, of that amiable friend of his? 

How did the Earl, and Lady Gertrude, dwell 
upon all he ſaid they prided themſelves on the re- 
lation they were likely ſo ſoon to ſtand in to ſo va- 
luable a man. 

In your laſt Letter, you tell me, Lucy, that Mr. 
Greville has the confidence to throw out menaces 
againſt this excellent man---Sorry wretch !---How 
my heart riſes againſt him]! He- But no more of 
| ſuch an eart h-born creature. 


LET TFT ER NI. 
| of 
Mi fs ByRoN. In Continuation. 


Thurſday Morning, guet 6. 

ISS Grandiſon, accompanied by Miſs Jer- 
vois, has left us. Lady L. has undertaken, 

ſhe ſays, to ſet all hands at work, to have things in 
tolerable order, early as the day is, for Tueſday next. 
Miſs Grandiſon (would you believe it?) owns, 4" 
c 
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me wants ſpirits to order any-thing. What muſt. 


be the ſolemnity of that circumſtance, when near, 
chat ſhall make Charlotte Grandiſon want ſpirits ? 


# She withdrew with me to my apartment. She 
FS threw herſelf into a chair: *Tis a folly to deny it, 
Harriet, but I am very low, and very filly : 1 don't 
ke next Tueſday by any means. 

ls your objeQtion only to the day, my dear? 

I do not like the man. 

I; there any man whom you like better ? | 
l can't ſay that neither. But this Brother of 
mine makes me think contemptibly of all other 
men. I would compound for a man but half ſo good 
Tender, kind, humane, polite, and even chear- 
ful in affliction 1-0 Harriet ! where is there ſuch 
another man? 

No-where.— But you don't by marriage loſe, on 
che contrary, you further engage and ſecure the af- 
| feQtion of this Brother. You will have a good-na- 
E tured worthy man for your huſband, a man who 
loves you; and you will have your Brother beſides. 
Do you think I can be happy with Lord G.? 
I am ſure you may, if it be not your own fault. 
That's the thing: I may perhaps bear with the 
|; man 3 but I cannot honour him. 

| Then don't vow to honour him. Don't meet him 
at the altar. 

Yet I muſt. But I believe I think too much: 
And conſideration is no friend to wedlock, - Would 
to heaven that the ſame hour that my hand and 
Lord G's were joined, your's and my Brother's 
were alſo united! 

Ah, Miſs Grandiſon! If you love me, try to 
wean me; and not to encourage hopes of what 
never, never can be. 

Dear creature! You will be greater than Cle- 
mentina, and that is greater than the greateſt, if you 
can conquer a paſſion, which overturned her reaſon. 

Do 
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Do not, my Charlotte, make compariſons in which ; 
the conſcience of your Harriet tells her ſhe muſt 


be a ſufferer. There is no occaſion for me to deſ- 


piſe myſelf, in order to hold myſelf inferior to 


Clementina. 

Well you are a noble creature !—But the ap- 
proaching Tueſday—1 can't bear to think of it. 

Dear Charlotte! 

And dear Harriet too But the officiouſneſs, 
the aſſiduities of this trifling man, are diſguſtſul to 
me. 

You don't hate him? — 

Hate him True — I dont hate him— But I have 
been ſo much accuſtomed to treat him like a fool, 
that I can't help thinking him one. He ſhould not 
have been ſo tame to ſuch a ſpirit as mine. He 
ſhould have been angry when I played upon him. 
I have got a knack of it. * ſhall never leave it 
off, that's certain. 

Then hope he will be angry with you. I hope 
that he will reſent your ill treatment of him. 

Too late, too late to begin, Harriet. I won't 
take it of him now. He has never let me ſee that 
his face can become two ſorts of features. The 
poor man can look ſorrowful; that I know fuji] 
well: But I hal] always laugh when he attempts 
to look angry. 

You know better, Charlotte. You may give 
him ſo much cauſe for anger, that you may make 
it habitual to him, and then would be glad to ſee 
him pleaſed. Men have a hundred ways that wo— 
men have not, to divert themſelves abroad, when 
they cannot be happy at home. 'ThisI have heard 
obſerved by— _ 

By your Grandmother, Harriet,” Good old La- 
dy | in her reign it might be ſo; but you will 
find, that women now have as many ways to di- 
vert themſelves abroad as the men. Have you not 
obſerved 
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T obſerved this yourſelf, in one of your Letters to 
Lucy? Ah, my dear! We can every hour in the 
& twenty-four be up with our monarchs, if they are 
E undutiful. 

Z But Charlotte Grandiſon will not, cannot 
Why that's true, my dear—But I ſhall not Zhen 
be a Grandiſon. Yet the man will have ſome ſe- 
| curity from my Brother's goodneſs. He is not on- 
ly good himſelf, but he makes every one related to 
| him, either for fear or ſhame, good likewiſe. But 
think that when one week or fortnight is happily 
over, and my ſpirits are got up again from the de- 
preſhon into which this abominable hurry puts 
them, I could fall upon ſome inventions that 
would make every one laugh, except the perſon 
who might take it in his head that he may be a 
ſufferer by them: And who can Jaugh and be an- 
gry, in the ſame moment ? 

You ſhall not marry, Charlotte, till this wick- 
cd vein of humour and raillery 1s ſtopt. 

I hope it will hold me till fifty. 

Don't ſay ſo, Charlote—Say rather that you 
hope it will hold you ſo long only as it may be 
thought innocent or inoffenſive, by the man 
whom it will be your duty to oblige: and ſo long 
as it will bring no diſcredit to yourſelf. : 

Your . ſervant, Goody Gravity ?—But what 
myſt be, muſt. The man is bound to fee it. It 
will be all his own ſeeking. He will fin with his 
eyes open. I think he has {een enough of me to 
take warning. All that I am concerned ahout 1s 
for the next week or fortnight. He willbe king all 
that time—Yet perhaps not quite all neither. 
And I ſhall be his ſovereign ever after, or I am 
miſtaken. What a dence, ſhall a woman marry a 
man of talents not ſuperior to her own, and for- 
get to reward herſelf for her condeſcenſion ?—But, 
heigh-ho ?— There's a ſigh, Harriet. Were Lat 


home, 


— 
— — — ʒF—— — 


| pick up. All we ſingle girls, I believe, are pret- 


day may be our own concern. 
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home, I would either ſing you a ſong, or play you 
a tune, in order to raiſe my own heart. 

She beſought me then, with great earneſtneſs, 
to give her my company. till the day arrived, and 
on the day. You ſee, ſaid ſhe, that my Brother 
has engagements till Monday. Dear creature, 
ſupport, comfort me—Don't you ſee my heart 
beat through my ſtays—If you love me, come to © 
me to-morrow to breakfaſt ; and leave me not for ' 
the whole time Are you not my Siſter, and the Þ 
friend of my heart ? I will give you a month for 
it, upon demand. Come, let us go down, I will 
aſk the conſent of both your Couſins. 

She did: And they, with their uſual goodneſs to 
me, chearfully complied. 

Sir Charles ſet out this morning to attend the 
triple marriages z dreſt charmingly, his Siſter ſays, 
I have made Miſs Grandiſon promiſe to give me 
an account of ſuch particulars, as, by the help of 
Saunders, and Sir Charles's own relation, ſhe can 


ſO ©, wa 


ty attentive to ſuch ſubjects as theſe; as what onc 
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T hur ſday Night. 


TNreaſonable, wicked, cruel, Byron! To 
expect a poor creature, ſo near her executi- | ' 


on, to write an account of other people's behavi- | 
our in the ſame tremendous circumſtances ! The (| 
matrimonial nooſe has hung over my head for 
ſome time paſt ; and now it is actually fitted to my 
devoted Neck.—Almoſt choaked, my dear! 
This moment done hearing read, the firſts, ſe- 
conds, 
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conds, thirds, fourths, to near a dozen of them 


lawyer rearing up to me his ſpeQacled noſe, as 
if to ſee how | bore it! Lord G. inſulting me, as 
| thought, by his odious leers, Lady Gertrude 
ſimpering; little Emily ready to bleſs herſelf— 
How will the dear Harriet bear theſe abominable re- 
citatives ?—But I am now up ſtairs from them all, 
in order to recover my health, and obey my By- 
ron. 

Well, but what am I now to ſay about the 
Danby's ? Saunders has made his report; Sir 
Charles has told us ſome things: Yer I will only 
give you heads: Make out the reſt. 

In the firſt place, my Brother went to Mrs. 
Harrington's (Miſs Danby's Aunt) : She did every 
thing but worſhip him. She had with her two 
young Ladies, relations of her late huſband, daint 
damſels of the city, who had procured themſelves 
to be invited, that they might ſee the man, whom 
they called, A wonder of generoſity and goodneſs. 
Richard heard one of them ſay to the other, Ah, 
Siſter | This is a king of a man! What pity there 
are not many ſuch ! But, Harriet, if there were 
a hundred of them, we would not let one of them 
go into the city for a wife: would we, my dear? 

Sir Charles praiſed Miſs Danby, She was full 
of gratitude ; and of humility, I ſuppoſe. Meek, 
modeſt, and humble, are qualities of which men 
are mighty fond in women. But matrimony, and 
a ſenſe of obligation, are equally great humblers, 
even of ſpirits prouder than that of Miſs Danby ; 
as your poor Charlotte can teſtify, _ 

The young gentleman, with the reſt, were to 
meet Sir Charles, the Bride, and theſe Ladies, 
at St. Helen's, I think the church 1s called. 

As if wedlock were an honour, the Danby girl, 
in reſpect to Sir Charles, was to be firſt yoked. 

Vor. IV. F „ „ PE 


Lord be merciful to us l— And the villainous - 
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He gave her away to the Son Galliard. The Fa- 
ther Galſiard gave his daughter to Edward Danby : 
But firft Mr. Hervey gave his Niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forget which, fainted away : 
another half-fainted Saved by timely Salts : The 
third, poor ſoul, wept heartily—as I ſuppoſe 1 
ſhall do, on Tueſday. 

Never, ſurely was there ſuch a matrimony- 
promoter as my Brother. God give me ſoon my 
revenge upon him in the ſame way! 

The proceſſion afterwards was triumphant—Six 
coaches, four filly fouls in each ; and to Mr, 
Pouſlin's at Enfield they all drove. There they 
found another Jarge company. 

My Brother was all chearfulneſs; and both men 
and women ſeemed to contend for his notice : But 
they were much diſappointed at finding he meant 
to leave them early in the evening. 

One married Lady, the wife of Si. 
Somebody (I am very bad at remembering the 
names of city Knights) was reſolved, ſhe ſaid, 
fince they could not have Sir Charles to open the 
Ball, to have one dance before dinner with the 
handſomeſt man in England. | 

The muſic was accordingly called in; and he 
made no ſcruple to oblige the company on a day 
fo happy. | 

Do you know, Harriet, that Sir Charles is ſup- 
poſed to be one of the fineſt dancers in England? 
Remember, my dear, that on 'Tueſday—[Lord 
help me! F ſhall then be ſtupid, and remember 
nothing] you take him out yourſelſ: And then 
you will judge for yourſelf of his excellence in this 
ſcience May we not call dancing a ſcience ? If 
we judge by the ſew who perform gracefully in it, 
I am ſure we may; and a difficult one too. 

Ol—And remember, Harriet, that you get 
fomebody to call upon him to fing—You ſhall play-- 
| | I believe 
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| believe I ſhall forget in that only agreeable mo- 
ment of the day (for you have a ſweet finger, my 
Love) that I am the principal fool in the play of 
the evening. | 
O Harrier! how can I, in the circumſtances 1 
am in, write any more about theſe ſoft ſouls, and 
filly > Come to me by day-dawn, and leave me not 
till don't know when. Come, and take my part, 
my dear: I ſhall hate this man: He does nothing 
but hop ſkip and dance about me, grin and make 
mouths ; and every body upholds him in it. 
| Maſt this (I hope not !) be the laſt time that 1 
write myſelf to you CHARLOTYTE GRAN DISsONS? 


LE F Tr E. 
Mifs ByR Ox, To Miſs SELBY. 


St. James's Square, Friday Morn. April 3. 
8¹⁰ Charles Grandiſon ſet out early this morning 


for Lord W's, in his way to Lady Mansfield's. 


| am here with this whimſical Charlotte. 
Lady L. Miſs Jervois, myſelf, and every female 


of the family, or who do buſineſs for both Siſters 
out of it, are buſy in ſome way or other, prepara- 
tory to the approaching "Tueſday. ; 
Miſs Grandiſon is the only idle perſon. I tell 
her, ſhe is affectedly ſo. | 
The Earl has preſented her, in his Son's name, 
with ſome very rich trinkets. Very valuable jewels 
are alſo beſpoke by Lord G. who takes Lady L's 
advice in every thing ; as one well read in the fa- 
ſhions. New equipages are beſpoke ; and gay 
ones they will be. | es 
Miſs Grandiſon confounded me this morning by 
an inſtance of her Generoſity. She was extremely 


urgent with me to accept, as her third Siſter, of her 


ſhare of her Mother's jewels, You may believe 
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that 1 abſolutely refuſed ſuch a preſent. I was angry 
with her; and told her, ſhe had but one way of 
making it up with me; and that was, that ſince 
ſhe would be ſo completely ſet out from her Lord, 
ſhe would unite the two halves, by preſenting her's | 
to Lady L. who had refuſed jewels from her Lord Z 

1 


on her marriage; and who then would make an ap- 
pearance, occaſionally, as brilliant as her own. _ 

She was pleaſed with the hint: and has actually 

iven them (unknown to any body but me) to her 
jeweller; who is to diſpoſe them in ſuch figures, 
as ſhall anſwer thoſe ſhe herſelf is to have, which 
Lady L. has not. And by this contrivance, which 
will make them in a manner uſeleſs to herſelf, ſhe 
thinks ſhe ſhall oblige her Siſter, however reluQant, 
to accept of them. 

Lady Gertrude is alſo preparing ſome fine pre- 
ſents for her Niece · elect: But neither the delight- 
ed approbation of the family ſhe is entering into, 
nor the ſatisfaction expreſſed by her own friends, 
give the perverſe Charlotte any viſible joy, nor 
procure for Lord G. the diſtinction which ſhe 
ought to think of beginning to pay him. But, for 
his part, never was man ſo happy. He would, 
however, perhaps, fare better from her, if he 
could be more moderate in the outward expreſſion 
of his joy ; which ſhe has taken it into her head 
to call an inſult upon her. 

She does not, however, give the ſcope ſhe did 
before the day was fixt, to her playful captiouſneſs. 
She is not quite ſo arch as ſhe was. Thoughtful- 
neſs, and a ſeeming careleſſneſs of what we are all 
employ'd in, appear in her countenance. She 
ſaunters about, and affects to be diverted by her 
harpſicord only. What a whimſical thing is 
Charlotte Grandiſon ? But till ſhe keeps Lord G. 
at diſtance. I told her an hour ago, that ſhe knows 
not how to condeſcend to him with that Sho 

which 
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which is ſo natural to her in her whole behaviour 
to every body elle. 

I have been talking to Dr. Bartlett, about Sir 
Charles's journey to Italy. Nobody knows, he 


ſays, what a bleeding heart is covered by a coun- 


* . tenance ſo benign and chearful. Sir Charles 


Grandiſon, ſaid be, has a prudence beyond that 
of moſt young men; but he has great ſenſibilitics. 
I take it for granted, Sir, ſaid I, that he will for 
the future be more an Italian than an Engliſhman. 

Impoſſible, madam! A prudent youth, by tra- 
yelling, reaps this advantage---From what he ſces 
of other countries, helearns to prefer his own. An 
imprudent one the contrary, Sir Charles's country 
is endeared to him by his long abſence from it. I- 
taly in particular 1s called, The Garden of Europe; 
but it 1s rather to be valued for what it was, and 
might be, than what it is. I need not tell a La- 
dy who has read and converſed as you have done, to 
what that incomparable difference is owing. Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is greatly ſenſible of it. He loves 
his country, with the judgment of a wiſe man; and 
wants not the partiality of a patriot. . 

But, Doctor, he has offered, you know, to re- 
| ſide---There I ſtopt. 

True, madam---And he will not recede from 
his offers, if they are claimed. But this uncer- 
tainty it is that diſturbs him. 

I pity my patron, proceeded he, I ban often told 
you he is not happy. What has indiſcretion to ex- 
pect, when diſcretion has ſo much to ſuffer? His 
only conſolation is, that he has nothing to reproach 
himſelf with. Inevitable evils he bears as a man 
ſhould. He makes no oftentation of his pity : But, 
madam, Sir Charles Grandiſon is a CHRISTIAN. 

You need not, Sir, ſay more to me to exalt him: 
And, let me add, that I have no ſmall pleaſure in 
knowing that Clementina is a Lady of tri piety, 
F 3 tho? 
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tho' a Roman Catholic. 

And let me aſſure you, madam, that Sir Charles's 
regard for Miſs Byron (his more than regard for 
her, why ſhould I not ſay ? ſince every body ſees 
it) is founded upon her piety, and upon the amia- 
y ble qualities of her mind. Beauty, madam, is an 
1 accidental and tranſient good. No man knows 
4 better how to diſtinguiſh between admiration and 
1 lade, than my patron. His virtue is virtue upon 
full proof, and againſt ſenſibilities, that it is heroic 
to overcome. Lady Olivia knows this: And here 

I muſt acknowledge myſelf a debtor to you for 
three articles out of your ten. I hope ſoon to diſ- 
charge the obligation, 

Your own time, Doctor: But I my? ſay, that 
whenever you give my Lady Olivia's ſtory, I ſhall 
be pained, if I find that a Clementina is conſidered 
by a beauty of an unkhapprer turn, as fer rival in the 
love of Sir Charles Grandiſon. | 

Lady Olivia, madam, admires him for his vir- 
tues, but ſhe cannot, as he has made it his ſtudy to 
do, divide admiration from Love. What offers has 
ſhe not refuſed ? ---But ſhe declares, that ſhe had 
rather be the friend of Sir Charles Grandiſon, than 
the wife of the greateſt prince on earth. 

This ſtruck me: Have not I faid ſomething like 
it? But ſurely with innocence of heart. But here 
the Doctor ſuggeſts, that Olivia has put his virtue 
to the proof; Yet I hope not. | 

The FRIEND, Dr. Bartlett !---I hope? that no 
woman who 1s not quite given up to diſhonour, will 
pollute the ſacred word, by affixing ideas to it, that 
cannot be connected with it. A Friend is one of 
the higheſt characters that one human creature can 
ſhine in to another. There may be Love, that tho? 
3t has no view but to honour, yet even in wedlock, 
ripens not into friendſhip. How poor are all fuch 

attachments! How much beneath the exalted no- 
my . tion 
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tion I have of that nobleſt, that moſt delicate uni- 
on of ſouls! You wonder at me, Dr. Bartlett. 
Let me repeat to you, Sir (I have it by heart) Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's tender of friendſhip to the 
poor Harriet Byron, which has given me ſuch ex- 
alted ideas of this diſintereſted paſſion ; but you 


muſt not take notice that I have. I repeated theſe 


words beginning, © My heart demands alliance with 


© hers”---and ending with theſe---** So long as it 


| * ſnall be conſiſtent with her other attachments/a.” 
The Doctor was filent for a few moments: At 
* laſt, What a delicacy is there in the mind of this 
excellent man ! Yet how conſiſtent with the ex- 
atteſt truth | The friendſhip he offers you, ma- 
dam, is indeed friendſhip. What you' have repeat- 
ed can want no explanation: Yet it 1s expreſlive of 


| his uncertain ſituation. It is---He ſtopt of a ſudden. 


Pray, Doctor, proceed: I love to hear you talk. 

y good young Lady !---I may ſay too much. 

Sir Charles in theſe nice points muſt be left to him- 
ſelf. It is impoſſible for any body to expreſs his 
thoughts as he can expreſs them. But let me ſay, that 
he juſtly, as well as greatly, admires Miſs Byron. 
My heart roſe againſt itſelf. Bold Harriet, thought 

I, how dareſt thou thus urge a good man to ſay more 
than he has a mind to ſay of the ſecrets of a friend, 
which are committed to his keeping? Content thy- 
ſelf with the hopes that the worthieſt man in the 
world would wiſh to call thee his, were it not for 
an invincible obſtacle. And noble, thrice noble 
Clementina, be thine the preference even in the 
heart of Harriet Byron, becauſe juſtice gives it to 
thee ; for, Harriet, haſt thou not been thought to 
prefer right and juſtice to every other conſideration? 
And wouldſt thou abhor the thought of a common 
theft, yet ſteal a heart that 1s the property, and that 

by the deareſt purchaſe, of another? 
(a) See p. 62 of this yol. 
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DT DTS RICE: 
Miſs By R ox. In Continuation. 

Friday Evening, 


E. have had a great debate about the place 
in which the nuptial ceremony is to be per- 
formed. 

Charlotte, the perverſe Charlotte, inſiſted upon 
not going to church. 

Lord G. dared not to give his opinion ; though 
his Father and Lady Gertrude, as well as every 0- 
ther perſon, were againſt her. 

Lord L. ſaid, that if fine ladies thought ſo flight- 
ly of the office, as that it might be performed any 
where, it would be no wonder, if fine Gentlemen 


thought ſtill more ſlightly of the obligation it laid 


them under. 

Being appealed to, I ſaid, that I thought of mar- 
Tiage as one of the moſt ſolemn aQs of a woman's 
life. | 

And if of a woman's, of a man's, ſurely, inter- 
rupted Lady L. If your whimſey, Charlotte, ad- 
ded ſhe, ariſes from modeſty, you reflect upon your 
Siſter ; and, what 1s worſe, upon your mother. 

Charlotte put up her pretty lip, and was uncon- 
vinced. 

Lady Gertrude laid a heavy hand upon the af- 
fectation; yet admires her Niece-ele&. She diſ- 
tinguiſhed between Chamber Vows and Church 
Vows. She mentioned the word decency. She 
ſpoke plainer of Charlotte's unfeeling perverſe- 


neſs. If a bride meant a compliment by it to the 


bridegroom, that was another thing , but then let 


her declare as much: and that ſhe was in a hurry 


to oblige him, NO 
Charlotte 
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Charlotte attempted to kill her by a look—She 
gave a worſe to Lord G.—And why, whiſpered ſhe 
to him, as he ſat next her, muſt thou ſhew all thy 
teeth, man ?—As Lady Gertrude meant to ſhame 
her, I thought I could as ſoon forgive that Lady, 


es her who was the occaſion of the freedom of 


ſpeech. 

But ſtill ſhe was perverſe : She would not be 

married at all, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe were not complied 
with. 
I whiſpered her, as I fat on the other ſide of her, 
1 wiſh, Charlotte, the knot were tyed: Till then 
you will not even do right things, but in a wrong 
manner. 

Dr. Bartlett was not preſent: He was making 
a viſit to my Couſin Reeves's. When he came in, 
the debate was referred to him. He entered into 
it with her, with ſo much modeſty, good ſenſe, pro- 
priety and ſteadineſs, that at laſt the perverſe crea- 
ture gave way : But hardly would neither, had he 
not aſſured her, that her brother would be entice- 
ly againſt her; and that he himſelf muſt be ex- 
cuſed performing the ſacred office, but in a ſacred 
place. She has ſet her heart on the DoQor's mar- 
rying her. 

The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, as alſo 
Lord and Lady L. went away, not diſſatisfied with 
Charlotte's compliance: She is the moſt ungraci- 
ouſly graceful young woman [I ever knew in her 
compliances: But Lord G. was to pay for all: 

Sbe and I got together in the ſtudy : In bolted 
Lord G. perhaps with # little ceremony. She 
coloured—Hey-day, Sir! Who exgected you? His 
countenance immediately fell. He withdrew pre- 
cipitately. Fie, Charlotte ! ſaid I: recolle& your- 
ſelf—and raiſing, ſtept to the door, My Lord 
calling after him. . Ned 
He came back, but in a little ferment—I hoped, 

3 I hoped, 
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1 hoped, madam, as you were not in your own 
apartment, that I might, that I might, have been— 

W here-ever Ladies are by themſelves, it is a La- 
dy's apartment, my Lord, ſaid the, with a haughti- 
neſs that fat better on /er features, than it would 
upon any other woman's | 

He looked, as if he knew not whether he ſhould 
ſtay or go. Sit down, my Lord, ſaid I; we are 
not particularly engaged. He came nearer, his hat 
under his arm, bowing to her, who ſat as ſtately 
as a princeſs on her throne : But yet looked diſo- 
bliged. You give yourſelf pretty airs, my Lord 
don't you ? | 

Pretty airs, madam—Pretty airs By my ſoul, 
I think, madam—And with ſuch a glow on your 
face, madam— Taking his laced hat from under 
his arm, and with an earneſt motion ſwinging it 
backwards and forwards, as unknowing what he 
did— 

What, Sir, am I to be buffeted, Sir !— 

He put his hat under his right arm again=—Buffet« 
ed, madam ! Would to heaven— 

What has heaven to do with your odd ways, 
Lord G.? . | 
II beg pardon for intruding, madam— But I 

thought— FT 

That you had a privilege, Sir—But marriage it- 
ſelf, Sir, ſhall not give you a privilege to break in- 
to my retirements. You thought, Sir,—Y ou could 
not think—So much the worſe if you did 
If I have really offended—lI will be more cir- 
cumſpe& for the future I beg pardon, madam— 
Miſs Byron I hope will forgive me too. 

He was going, in great diſcompoſure, and with 
an air of angry humility. | 

Charlotte, whiſpered I—Dor't be filly— | 

Come, come, now you have broke in upon us, 
you may ſtay But another time, when you know 

; me 
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me to be retired with a friend fo dear to me, let it 
enter into your head, that no third perſon, unſent 
for, can be welcome. 

Poor man I— How he loves her His counte- 
nance changed at once to the humble placid: He 
looked as if he had rather be in fault than ſhe. 

Ohl how little did ſhe make him look! 

But he has often, as well as in this inſtance, let 
her ſee her power over him. I am afraid ſhe will 
uſe it. I now fee it is and will be his misfortune 
that ſhe can vex him without being vexed herſelf : 
And what may he expect, who can be treated with 
feigned diſpleaſure, which, while it ſeems to be in 
_ earneſt to him, will be a jeſt to his wife ? 

I was very angry with her, when we were a- 
lone ; and told her, that ſhe would be an enemy, 
[ was afraid, to her own happineſs. But ſhe only 
laughed at me: Happineſs, my dear] (aid ſhe : That 
only is happineſs which we think fo. If I can be as 
happy in my way, as you can be in yours, ſhall not 
[ purſue it? Your happineſs, child, is in the (till life. 
| love not a dead calm : Now a tempeſt, now a 
refreſhing breeze, I ſhall know how to enjoy the 
difference---My Brother will not be here to turn 
jeſt into earneſt ; as might perhaps be the effect of 
his mediation---But, heigh-ho, Harriet ! that the 
firſt week were over, and I had got into my throne. 

She ended with an Italian air, contraſted with 
another Heigh-ho; and left me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G. ' ſaid I, looking after her. 

She returned ſoon. Fur Lord G. repeated ſhe : 
Thoſe were the piteous words you threw after me-- 
But if I ſhould provoke him, do you think he would 
not give me a cuff, or ſo? You know he can't re- 
turn joke for joke; and he muſt revenge himſelf 
ſome way---It that ſhould be the caſe, Por Char- 
lotte, J hope you would fay--- 

Not if you deſerved it. 


Deſerve 
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Deſerve a cuff, Harriet! well, but I am afraid! 
ſhall. 

Remember next 'Tueſday, Charlotte :---You 
muſt vow obedience---Will you break your vow ?--- 
This is not a jeſting matter. 

True, Harriet. And that it is not, was perhaps 
one of the reaſons that made me difinclined to go 
to ſo ſolemn a place as the church with Lord G. 
Don't you think it one with thoſe who inſiſt upon 
being married in theie own chamber ? 

I believe great people, ſaid I, think they muſt 
not do right things in the common way: That 
ſeems to me to be one of their fantaſtic reaſons : 
But the vow 1s the vow, Charlotte : God is very 
where. 

Now you are fo ſerious, Harriet, it is time to 


have done with the ſubject. 


* N X N 
* * 


I Have no ſleep in my eyes; and muſt go on, 
What keeps me more wakeful is, my real concern 
for this naughty Miſs Grandiſon, and my pity for 
Lord G.; for the inſtance I have given you of her 
petulance is nothing to what I have ſeen : But I 
thought, ſo near the day, ſhe would have changed 
her behaviour to him. Surely the ſituation her Bro- 
ther is ig, without any fault of his own, might con- 
vince her, that ſhe need not go out of her path to 
pick up ſubjects for unhappineſs. | 
Such a kitteniſh- diſpoſition in her, I called it; 
for it is not ſo much the love of power that pre- 
dominates in her mind as the love of playfulneſs : 
And when the fit is upon her, ſhe regards not whe- 
ther it is a China cup or a cork, that ſhe pats and 
toſſes about; but her ſport will certainly be the death 
of Lord G.*s happineſs. Pity that Sir Charles, who 
only has power over her, 1s obliged to go abroad 
ſo ſoon! But ſhe has principles: Lady Grandiſon's 
Daughter, Sir Charles Grandiſon's ſiſter, muſt 

have 
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have principles. The ſolemnity of the occaſion ; 
the office; the church; the altar ;---muſt ſtrike 
ber: The 1ow---Will ſhe not regard the vow ſhe 
makes in circumſtances ſo awful ? Could but my 
Lord G. aſſume dignity, and mingle raillery with 
| it, and be able to laugh with her, and ſometimes 
at her, ſhe would not make him her port: She 
would find ſomebody elfe : A butt ſhe muſt have to 
ſhoot at: but I am afraid he will be too ſenſible of 
her ſmartneſs: And ſhe will have her jeſt, let who 

will ſuffer by it. | 
Some of the contents of your laſt are very agreea- 
ble to me, Lucy. I will begin in earneſt to think of 
leaving London. Don't let me look filly in your eyes, 
my dear, when I come. It was not fo very preſump- 
tuous in me (was it?) to hope---When all his rela- 
tions- When he himſelf- Vet what room for hope 
did he, could he, give me? He was honeſt; and J 
cheated myſelf: But then all you, my deareſt friends, 
encouraged the cheat: Nay, pointed my wiſhes, 
and my hopes, by yours. Before I had dared (or 
ſhall I ſav, condeſcended ?) to own them to myſelf, 
You may let that Greville know, if you pleaſe, 
that there is no room for his J/'s, nor, of conſe- 
quence, any for his menaces. You may own, that 
I ſhall ſoon be in Northamptonſhire. "This may 
prevent his and Fenwick's threatened journey to 

town. 1 8 

But, Lucy, tho' my heart has been ever duti- 
fully, as I may ſay, open to the venerable domeſ- 
tic circle; tho? it would not have been an honeſt 
heart, could it, circumſtanced as I was, have con- 
cealed itſelf from Lady D.; and muſt have been 
diſguiſed to the two Siſters here---yet, I beſeech you, 
my dear, almoſt on my knees, I beſeech you, let 
not the audacious, the inſulting Greville, have 
ground given him to ſuſpe a weakneſs in your 
Harriet, 
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Harriet, which indelicate minds know not how to 
judge of delicately, For Sex-ſake, for Example- 
ſake, Lucy, let it not be known to any but the par- 
tial, friendly few, that our Grand-mamma Shir— 


ley's child, and Aunt Selby's Niece, has been 2 


volunteer in her affections. How many ſtill more 
forward girls would plead Mrs. Shirley*s approba- 
tion of the haſty affection, without conſidering the 
circumſtances, and the object ! So the next girl 
that ran away to a dancing maſter, or an enſign, 
would reckon herſelf one of Harriet's ſchool. 

Poor Mr. Orme ! I am ſorry he is not well. It 
is cruel in you, Lucy, at Ait time, to ſay (ſo un- 
doubtedly) that his illneſs is owing to his love of 
me. You know that ſuch a ſuggeſtion would pain 
me. Heaven reſtore Mr. Orme ! | 

But I am vexed, as it cannot be to purpoſe, that 
Sir Charles Grandiſon and I have been named to- 
gether, and talked of, in your neighbourhood !--- 
He will be gone abroad : I ſhall return to Nor- 
thamptonſhire : and ſhall look fo filly: So like a 
retuſed girl. 

* Every-body gives me to him, you ſay*---So 
much the worſe. I wonder what buſineſs this E- 
very-body has to trouble itſelf about me. 

One confolation, however, I ſhall have in my 
return; and that is, in my Nancy's recovered 
health; which was ſo precarious when I ſet out for 
London. 5 | 

But I ſhall have nothing to entertain you with 
when I am with you. Sir Charles Grandiſon, Lord 
and Lady L. Lady G. (as now in three or four 
days ſhe will be) my dear Miſs Jervois, Dr. Bartlett, 
will be all my ſubject. And have I not exhauſted that 
by pen and Ink? O no! The Doctor promiſes to 
correſpond with me; and he makes no doubt but 
Sir Charles will correſpond with him, as uſual. 

What 
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What can the unuſually tender friendſhip be call- 
ed which he profeſſed for me, and, as I may ſay, 
claimed in return from me? I know that he has no 
| notion of the love called Platonic. Nor have I: I 
| think it, in general, a dangerous allowance; and, 
| with regard to our Sex, a very unequal one; ſince, 
| while the man has nothing to fear, the woman has 
| every thing, from the privileges that may be claim- 
ed, in an acknowledged confidence, eſpecially in pre- 
ſence. Miſs Grandiſon thus interprets what he ſaid, 
and ſtrengthens her opinion by ſome of Dr. Bart- 
lett's late intimations that he really loves me ; but 
not being at liberty to avow his love, he knew not 
what to ſay ; and ſo went as near to a declaration 
as was poſſible to do in his circumſtances. 

But might I not expe&, from ſuch a profeſſion of 
friendſhip in Sir Charles, an offer of correſpondence, 
in abſence? And if he made the offer, ought I 
to decline it? Would it not indicate too much on 
my ſide, were I to do ſo ?---And does it not on fig, 
it he make not the offer? He correſponds with 
Mrs. Beaumont: No- body thinks that any thing can 
be meant by that correſpondence on either ſide; be- 
cauſe Mrs. Beaumont muſt be at leaſt forty ; Sir 
Charles but fix or ſeven and twenty: But if he 
makes not the requeſt to Harriet, who is but little 
more than twenty; what after ſuch profeſſions of * 
2 friendſhip ſo tender, will be inferred from his for- 
bearance ? „ 

But I ſhall puzzle myſelf, and you too, Lucy, if 
go on with this ſort of reaſoning ; becauſe I ſhall 
not know how to put all I mean into words. Have 
[ not already puzzled you? I think my expreſſion 
is weak and perplexed—But this offered and accept- 
ed friendſhip between two perfons not indelicate, 
muſt be perplexing ; ſince he is the only young man 
in the world, from whom a woman has no diſho- 
nour to fear—Ah, Lucy [It would be vanity in 
me, 
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me, would it not? to ſuppoſe that he had more to 
fear from Harriet, than ſhe has from him ; as the 
virtue of either, 1 hope, 1s not queſtionable ? But 
the event of his Ttalian viſit will explain and recon- 
cile every-thing. 

I will encourage a drowſy fit that ſeems to be 
ſtealing upon me. If J have not written with the 
perſpicuity I always aim at, allow, Lucy, for th: 
time of night; for ſpirits not high; and for the 
ſubject, which having its delicacies, as well as un- 
certainties, I-am not able to write clearly upon it 


L'FT TER XV. 
Miſs: BYRoN. In Continuation. 
Sunday night, April 9 


IR Charles is already returned: He arrived at 

Windſor on Friday morning; but found that 
Lord W. had ſet ont the afternoon of the day be- 
fore, for the houſe of his friend Sir Joſeph Law- 
France: which is but fifteen miles from Mansfield- 
houſe. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, wanting to to 
return to town as ſoon as he could, followed him to 
the Knight's: And having time enough himſelt to 
reach Mansfield-houſe that night, he, by his Un- 

cle's conſent, purſued his journey thither ; to the 
great joy of the family ; who wiſhed for his per- 
ſonal introduction of my Lord to Miſs Mansfield. 

My Lord arrived by breakfaſt-time, unfatigued, 
and in high ſpirits : Staid at Mansfield-houſe all day, 

and promiſed ſo to manage, as to be in town to- 

morrow, in order to be preſent at his Niece's nup- 
tials on Tueſday. 

| As for Sir Charles, he made the Mansfield fami- 

ly happy in his company the whole Friday evening; 

enquiring 
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WE cnquiring into their affairs relating to the oppreſ- 
© ſon they lay under; pointing out meaſures for re- 


| . dreſs ; encouraging Miſs Mansfield; and informing 


the Brothers, that the Lawyers he had conſulted on 
their deeds, told him, that a new trial might be 
EZ hoped for; the reſult of which, probably, would be 
a means to do them juſtice, ſo powerfully protec- 


ted and aſſiſted as they would be now: for new 


light had broken in upon them, and they wanted 
but to recover a deed, which they underſtood was 
in the hands of two gentlemen, named Hartley, 
ZE who were but lately returned from the Indies. 
Thus prepared, the Mansfields alſo were in high 
ſpirits the next morning ; and looked, Sir Charles 
ſaid, on each other, when they met, as if they 
wanted to tell each other their agreeable dreams. 
Sir Charles, in his way, had looked in upon Sir 
* Harry Beauchamp and his Lady. He found Sir 
Harry in high Spirits, expecting the arrival of his 
Son; who was actually landed from Calais, having 
met there his Father's Letters, allowing him to 
return to England, and wiſhing in his own, and 
in Lady Beauchamp's name, his ſpeedy arrival. 
Sir Charles's impatience to ſee his friend, per- 
; mitted him only to breakfaſt with my Lord and the 
Mansfields; and to know the opinion each party 
formed of the other, on this firſt interview ; and 
then he ſet out to Sir Harry Beauchamp's. What 
an activity !—Heaven reward him with the grant 
of his own wiſhes, whatever they be, and make 
him the happieſt of men! 

My Lord is greatly taken with the lady, and her 
| whole family. Well he mav, Sir Charles ſays. He 
bleſſed him, and catted himſelf bleſſed in his Siſters 
Son, for his recommendation of each to the other. 
The Lady thinks better of him, as her mother 
owned to Sir Charles, than ſhe thought ſhe ſhould, 
from report. 


I began 
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1 begin to think, Lucy, that thoſe who ſet out 
for happineſs are moſt likely to find it, when they 
live ſingle till the age of fancy is over. Thoſe 
who marry while it laſts, are often diſappointed of 
that which they propoſe ſo largely to themſelves; 
While thoſe who wed for convenience, and deal 
with tolerable honeſty by each other, are at a great- 
er certainty. Tolerable, I repeat, ſince, it ſeems, 
we are to expect that both parties willturn the beſt 
fide of the old garment outward. Hence ariſes con- 
ſolation to old maidens, and cautions againſt preci- 
pitation—Expatiate, my dear, on this fruitful ſub- 
ject: I would, were I at leiſure. 

Sir Charles ſays, that he doubts not but Lord W. 
will be as happy a man as, he wiſhes to be, in leſs 
than a month. | 

The deuce is in this Brother of mine, whiſpered 
Miſs Grandiſon, to me, for huddling up of mar- 
riages! he don't conſider, that there may be two 
chances for one, that his honeſt folks may, in half 
a year's time, bleſs him the contrary way. 

Sir Charles told us, that he had deſired Lord 
W. to give out every-where (that the adverſaries 
of the Mansfield family might know it} his inten- 
ded alliance; and that he and his nephew were both 
determined to procure a retroſpeCtion of all for- 
mer proceedings. 

Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beauchamp's a little 
before his friend arrived. Sir Harry took him aſide 
at his alighting, and told him that Lady Beau- 
champ had had clouds on her brow all the day ; and 


he was afraid, would not receive his fon with the 


graciouſneſs that once he hoped for from her : But 
that he left Aim to manage with her. She never, 
ſaid he, had ſo high an opinion either of man or 
woman as ſhe has of you. a 

Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf to her, as not doubt- 
ing her goodneſs upon the foot of their former con- 


verſation; 
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Netſation; and praiſed her for the graces that how- 
ever appeared but faintly in her countenance, till his 
compliments lighted them up, and made them ſhine 
full out in it. He told her, that his Siſter and Lord 
G. were to be married on the following Tueſday. 
Je himſelf, he ſaid, ſhould ſet out for Paris on Fri- 
ö day after: But hoped to ſee a family intimacy begun 
between his Siſters and Lady Beauchamp; and be— 
| tween their Lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. Beau- 
champ. He applauded her on the generoſity of her 
intentions, as declared to him in their former con- 
ference; and congratulated her on the power ſhe 
had, of which ſhe made ſo noble a uſe, of laying 
at the ſame time an obligation on the tendereſt of 
Huſbands, and the moſt deferving of Sons: Whoſe 
duty to her he engaged for. 

All this ſet her in high good humour; and ſhe 
took to herſelf, and brid/ed upon it, to expreſs my- 
ſelf in Charlotte's manner, the praiſes and graces 
this adroit manager gave her, as if they were her 
unqueſtionable due. | 

This agreeable way they were all in, Sir Harry 
tranſported with his Lady's goodneſs, when Mr. 
Beauchamp arrived. ; 

The young gentleman bent his knee to his Step- 
mother, as well as to his Father ; and thanked her 
for the high favours which his Father bad ſignifi- 
ed to him by Letter, he owed to her goodneſs. She 
confirmed them: but, Sir Charles obſerved, with 
an oftentation that ſhewed ſhe thought very highly 
of her own generoſity. 

'They had a very chearful evening. Not one 
cloud would hang on Lady Beauchamp's brow, tho? 
once or twice it ſeemed a little overſhadowed, as 
Mr. Beauchamp diſplayed qualities for which his 
Father was too ready to admire him. Sir Charles 
thought it neceſſary to caution Sir Harry on this 

ſubject; 
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ſubject; putting it in this light, that Lady Beay- 
champ loved her huſband fo well, that ſhe would 
be too likely to dread a rivalry in his affeQions 
from a Son ſo very accompliſhed. Sir Harry took 
the hint kindly. 

Mr. Beauchamp was under a good deal of con- 
cern at Sir Charles's engagements to leave England 
ſo ſoon after his arrival; and aſked his Father; 
leave to attend him. Sir Harry declared, that he 
could not part with him. Sir Charles chid his friend, 
and faid, it was not quite ſo handſome a return as 
might have been expected from his Beauchamp, to 
the joyful reception he had met with from his Fa- 
ther, and Lady Beauchamp. But ſhe excuſed the 
young gentleman, and ſaid, ſhe wondered not, that 
any-body who was favoured with his friendſhip, 
ſhould be unwilling to be ſeparated from him. 

Sir Charles expreſſes great ſatisfaction in Mr. 
Beauchamp's being arrived before his departure, 
that he may preſent to us himſelf, a man with 
Whom he is ſure we ſhall all be delighted, and leave 
him happy in the beloved ſociety which he himſelf 
is obliged to quit, Es 

A repining temper, Lucy, would conſider only 
the hardſhip of meeting a long-abſent friend, juſt 
to feel the uneaſineſs of a ſecond parting : But this 
man views every-thing in a right light. When his 
own happineſs 1s not to be attained, he lays it out 
of his thoughts, and, as I have heretofore obſerv- 
ed, rejoices in that of others. It is a pleaſure to ſee 
how Sir Charles ſeems to enjoy the love which Dr. 
Bartlett expreſſes for this friend of them both. 

Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf to me, on ſeveral 
occaſions, in ſo polite, in ſo tender a manner, that 
every one told me afterwards, they are ſure he loves 
me. Dr. Bartlett at the time, as he ſat next me, 
whiſpered, on the regret expreſſed by all on loſing | 
him ſo ſoon—Ah, Madam ! I know, and pity, my 

pPatron's 
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patron's ſtruggles l—S7rugeles, Lucy What 
could the Doctor mean by this whiſper to me / But 
I hope he gueſſes not at mine ! If he does, would 
he have whiſpered his pity of Sir Charles to me? 
— Come, Lucy, this is ſome comfort, however; 
and 1 will endeavour to be brave upon it, that I 
may not, by my weakneſs, leſſen myſelf in the 
Doctor's good opinion. | 

It was agreed for Charlotte (whoſe aſſent was 
given in theſe words—* Do as you will—or rather 
* as my Brother will—What ſignifies oppoſing 
* kim 2”) that the nuptials ſhall be ſolemnized, as pri- 
vately as poſlible, at St. George's Church. The 
company is to drop in at different doors, and with 
as few attendants as may be. Lord W. the Earl 
of G. and Lady Gertrude, Lord and Lady L. 
Miſs Jervois, and your Harriet, are to be preſent 
at the ceremony. I was very earneſt to be excuſed, 
till Miſs Grandiſon, when we were alone, dropt 
down on one knee, and held up her hands, to be 
me to accompany her. Mr. Everard Grandiſon, 
if he can be found, is to be alſo there, at Sir 
Charles's deſire. | | 

Dr. Bartlett, as I before hinted, at er earneſt 
requeſt, is to perform the ceremony. Sir Charles 
wiſhed it to be at his own Pariſh-churckh : But 
Miſs Grandiſon thought it too near to be private. 
He was indifferent, as to the place, he ſaid—ſo it 
was at church; for he had been told of the difficul- 
ty we had to get Charlotte to deſiſt from having 
it performed in her chamber; and ſeemed ſurpriz- 
ed—Flie, Charlotte! ſaid he—an office ſo ſolemn ! 
Vous to receive and pay as in the divine pre- 
lence _ 

She was glad, ſhe told me, that ſhe had not 
left that battle to be fought with Aim. 


Monday, 
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Monday, April 10. 
Lord W. is come. Lord and Lady L. are here. 
They, and Miſs Grandiſon, received him with 
great reſpect. He embraced his Niece in a very 
affe ctionate manner. Sir Charles was abſent. Lord 
W. is in perſon and behaviour a much more agree- 
able man than I expected him to be. Nor is he ſo 
decrepit with the gout, as I had ſuppoſed. He is 
very careful, it ſeems. This world has been kind 
to him? and I fancy he makes a great deal of a lit- 
tle pain, for want of ftronger exerciſes to his pa- 
tience ; and fo 1s a ſufferer by ſelf- indulgence. Had 
I not been made acquainted with his free living, 
and with the inſults he bore from Mrs. Giffard, 
with a ſpirit ſo poor and fo low, I ſhould have be- 
lieved 1 faw not only the man of quality, but the 
man of fenſe, in his countenance. I endeavoured, 
however, as much as I could, to look upon him as 
the Brother of the late Lady Grandiſon. Had he 
been worthy of that relation, how ſhould I have 
reverenced him! | 
But whether I thought of Aim, he expreſſed 
himſelf highly in my favour. He particularly 
praiſed me for the modeſty which he ſaid was viſi- 
ble in my countenance. Free-livers, Lucy, taken 
with that grace in a woman, which they make it 
their pride to deſtroy | But all men, good and bad, 
admire modeſty in a woman: And I am ſometimes 
out of humour with our ſex, that they do not as 
generally like modeſty in men. I am ſure that this 
grace in Sir Charles Grandiſon, is one of his prin- 
cipal glories with me. It emboldens one's heart, 
and permits one to behave before him with eaſe; 
and, as I may ſay, with ſecurity, in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of a right intention. —_— 
But what were Lord W's praiſes of his nephew | 
He called him, the glory of his Sex, and of human 
nature. How the cheeks of the dear Emily glow- 


ed 
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ed at the praiſes given to her guardian |—She was 
the taller for them: When ſhe moved, it was on 
tiptoe; ſtealing, as it were, croſs the floor, leſt ſhe 
ſhould loſe any thing, that was ſaid on a ſubje&t ſa 
delightful to her. 

My Lord was alſo greatly pleaſed with her. He 
complimented her as the beloved Ward of the beſt 
of guardians. He lamented, with us, the occaſion 
that called his Nephew abroad. He was full of his 
own engagements with Miſs Mansfield, and declar- 
cd that his nephew ſhould guide and govern him as 
he pleaſed in every material cafe, reſpeCting either 
the conduct of his future life, or the management 
and diſpoſition of his eſtate ; adding, that he had 
made his will, and, excepting only his Lady's join- 
ture, and a few legacies, had left every thing to 
him. | 

How right a thing, even in policy, is it, my dear, 
to be good and. generous | 

I muſt not forget, that my Lord wiſhed, with all 
his ſoul, that was his expreſſion, that he might have 
the honour of giving to his Nephew my hand in mar- 
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could feel myſelf bluſh. I half- ſuppreſſed a ſigh: 
1 would have wholly ſuppreſſed it, if I could. I re- 


covered thelittle confuſion, his too plainly exprefſed 
wiſh gave me, by repeating to myſelf the word CLE“ 
MENTINA. 
This Charlotte is a great coward. But I dare not 
tell her ſo, for fear of a retort. I believe I ſhould be 
as great a one in her circumſtances, ſo few hours to 
one of the greateſt events of one's life] But I pre- 
tend nat to bravery : Yet hope, that in the cauſe of 
virtue or honour I ſhould be found to have a foul. 
{ write now at my Couſins. I came hither to 
make an alteration in my dreſs. I have promiſed 


to be with the ſweet Bully early in the morning of 
her important day. 
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Err 
Miſs BYR on. In Con tinuation. 


Tueſday Night, = 
Wd Morning | April , 1. 
ISS Grandiſon is no longer to be called by that 
name. She is Lady G. May ſhe make Lord 
G. as happy as I dare ſay he will make her, if it be 
not her own fault! | 
| was early with her according to promiſe. 1 
found her more aſſected than ſhe was even laſt 
night with her approaching change of condition. 
Her Brother had been talking to her, ſhe ſaid ; and 
had laid down the dutics of the ſtate ſhe was about 
to enter into, in ſuch a ſerious manner, and made 
the performance of them of ſo much importance 
to her happineſs, both here and hereafter, that ſhe 
was terrified at the thoughts of what ſhe was about 
to undertake She had never conſidered matrimony 
in that formidable light before. He had told her, 
that he was afraid of her vivacity ; yet was loth 
to diſcourage her chearfulneſs, or to ſay any thing 
that ſhould lower her ſpirits. All he beſought of 
her was, to regard times, tempers, and occaſions; 
and then it would be impoſſible but her lively hu— 
mour mult give delight not only to the man whom 
ſhe favoured with her hand, but to every one who 
had the pleaſure of approaching her. If, Char- 
lotte, ſaid he, you would have the world around 
you reſpe&t your Huſband, you muſt ſet the exam- 
ple. While the Wife gives the leaſt room to ſuſ— 
pect, that ſhe deſpiſes her huſband; ſhe will find 
that ſhe ſubjects him to double contempt, if he re- 
ſents it not; and if he does, can you be happy? Ag- 
greſſors lay themſelves open to ſevere repriſals. It 
you differ, you will be apt to make by-ſtanders 
| | | judges 
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judges over you. They will remember when yo"! 
are willing to forget; and your fame will be the 
ſport of thoſe beneath you, as well in underſtand- 
ing as degree. 

3 She believed, ſhe told me, that Lord G. had 
been making ſome complaints of her. If he had— 
1 Huſh, my dear, ſaid Not one word of threa- 
tening : Are you more ſolicitous to conceal your 
fault, than to amend it? | 

No—But you know, Harriet, for a man, before 
he has experienced what ſort of a wife I ſhall make, 
to complain againſt me for foibles in courtſhip, when 
he can help himſelf if he will, has ſomething ſo ve- 
ry little | | 

Your Conſcience, Charlotte, tells you, that he 
had reaſon for complaint ; and therefore you think 
he has complained. Think the beſt of Lord G. 
for your 6wn reputation's ſake, ſince you thought 
fit to go thus far with him. You have borne no- 
thing from kim: He has borne a great deal from 
5%. | 
I am fretful, Harriet; I won't be chidden : I 
will be comforted by you: You ſhall ſooth me: 
Are you not my Siſter ? She threw her arms around 
me, and kiſſed my cheek. 

I ventured to rally her, tho? I was afraid of her 
retort, and met with it: But I thought it would 
divert her. I am glad my dear, ſaid I, that you are 
capable of this tenderneſs of temper : You bluſter- 
ing girl—But Fear, I believe, will make cowards 
loving. | 

Harriet, ſaid ſhe, and flung from me to the win- 
dow, remember this: May I ſoon ſee you in the 
lame ſituation! I will then have no mercy upon 

ou. | | 
. | # * * | 
Tux ſubject, which Sir Charles led to at break- 


faſt, was the three weddings of Thurſday laſt. He 
Vor. IV. G ſpoke 
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ſpoke honourably of marriage, and made ſome juſt 
compliments to Lord and Lady L.; concluding them 
with wiſhes, that his Siſter Charlotte and Lord G. 
might be neither more nor leſs happy than they 

were. Then turning to Lord W. he ſaid, he 
queſtioned not his Lordſhip's happineſs with the 
Lady he had ſo lately ſeen; for I cannot doubt, 
ſaid he, of your Lordſhip's affectionate gratitude 
to her, if ſhe behaves as I am ſure ſhe will. 

My Lord had tears in his eyes. Never man had 
ſuch a Nephew as I have, ſaid he. All the joy of 
my preſent proſpects, all the comforts of my future 
life, are and will be owing to you. 

Here had he ſtopt it would have been well. But 
turning to me, he unexpectedly ſaid, Would to God, 
madam, that yen could reward him! I cannot; and 
nobody. elſe can. | 

All were alarmed for me; every eye was upon 
me. A fickiſhneſs came over my heart l know 
not how to deſcribe it. My head ſunk upon my 
boſom. I could hardly fit; yet was leſs able to 
riſe. 

Sir Charles's face was overſpread with bluſhes. 
He bowed to my Lord. May the man, ſaid he, who 
ſhall have the honour to call Miſs Byron his, be, if 
poſſible as deſerving as ſbe is! Then will they live 
together the life of Angels. | 

He gracefully looked down; not at me; and! 
got a little courage to look up: Yet Lady L. was 
concerned for me: So was Lord L.: Emily's eye 
dropt a tear upon her bluſhing cheek. 

Was it not, Lucy, a ſevere tryal?ꝰ— Indeed it was. 

My Lord, to mend the matter, lamented very 
pathetically, that Sir Charles was under an obliga- 
tion to go abroad; and ſtill more, that he could 
not ſtay to be preſent at the celebration of his nup- 
tials with Miſs Mansfield. | 


The 
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The Earl, Lord G. Lady Gertrude, ard the 


Doctor, were to meet the Bride and us at Church. 
Lord and Lady L.. Sir Charles and Emily, went in 
one coach: Maſs Grandiſon and I in another. 

As we went, I don't like this affair at all, Harriet, 
ſaid ſhe. My Brother has long made all other men 
indifferent to me. Such an infinite difference ? 

Can any-body be happier than Lord and Lady 
I. Charlotte? Yet Lady L. admires her Broth: 
as much as you can do. 

They happy !—And ſo they are. But Lady L. ſoft 
ſoul ! fell in love with Lord L. before my Brotlicr 
came over. So the foundation was laid: And it be- 
ing a firſt flame with her, ſhe in compliment to 
herſelf, could not but perſevere. But the ſorry crea- 
ture Anderſon, proving a ſorry creature, made mc 
deſpiſe the Sex: And my Brother*s perfections con- 
tributed to my contempt of all other men. 

Indeed, my dear, you are wrong. Lord G. loves 
you: But were Sir Charles not your Brother, it i« 
not very certain, that he would have returned you; 
Love. | 


Why, that's true. I believe he would not, in 


that caſe, have choſen me. I am ſure he would not, 
if he had known you: But for the man one loves on 
can do any thing, be every thing, that he would with 
one to be. 

Do you think you cannot love Lord G.? — For 
Heaven's ſake, Charlotte, tho? you are now almoſt 
within ſight of the church, do not think of giving 
your hand, if you cannot reſolve to make Lord G. 
as happy, as I have no doubt he will make you, f 
it be not your own fault. 

What will my Brother ſay ?—What will 

Leavethat to me. I will engage Sir Charles and 


Dr Bartlett to lend me their ear in the veſtry; and 


I am ſure your Brother, if he knows that you have 
an antipathy to Lord G. py that you think you can- 


2 no 


— — — — — 
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not be happy with him, will undertake your cauſe, 
and bring you off. 

Antipathy That's a ſtrong word, Harriet. The 
man is a good-natured filly man—— 

Silly ! Charlotte—Silly then he muſt be for loy- 
ing you ſo well, who, really, have never yet given 
him an opportunity to ſhew his importance with 

OU. ' 
b I do pity him ſometimes. 

The coach ſtopt :=Ah, Lord, Harriet! The 
ca rch! The church. 

Say, Charlotte, before you ſtep out—Shall [ 
ſpeak to your Brother, and Dr. Bartlett, in the veſ- 
try. 

5 ſnall look like a fool either way. 

Don't a& like one, Charlotte, on this ſolemn oc- 
caſion. Say, you will deſerve, that you will try to 
deſerve Lord G's love. 

Sir Charles appeared. Lord help me !-—-My Bro- 
ther !—Þ'll try I'll try—what can be done. 

He gave-each his hand in turn: In we flew: 'The 
people began to gather about us. Lord G. all 
rapture, received her at the entrance. Sir Charles 
led me. And the Earl and Lady Gertrude received 
us with joy in their conntenances. 1overheard the 
naughty one ſay, as Lord G. led her up to the altar, 
You don't know what you are about, man, I expe& 
to have all my way: Remember that's one of my 
articles before marriage. 

He returned her anſwer of fond aſſent to her 
condition. I am afraid, thought I, poor Lord G 
you will be more than once reminded of this previous 
article. 

When ſhe was led to the altar, and Lord G. 
and ſhe ſtood together, ſhe trembled. Leave me 
not, Harriet, ſaid ſhe.—Brother ! Lady L. 

I am ſurc ſhe looked ſillier than Lord G. at that 
inſtant. | 

| The 
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The good DoAor began the office. Now dearly 
beloved, Harriet! whiſpered ſhe, as I had ſaid, on | 
a really terrible occaſion, I was offended with her | 
in my heart : Again ſhe whiſpered ſomething againſt 
the office, as the Doctor proceeded to give the rea- i 
ſons for the inſtitution. Her levity did not forſake iy 
her even at that ſolemn moment. „ 

When the ſervice was over, every one (Sir | 
Charles in a ſolemn and moſt affectionate manner) 3 
wiſhed her happy. My Lord G. kiſſed her hand TE 
with a bent knee. | | 

She took my hand: Ah! Lord, what have T 
done ?—And am I married? whiſpered ſhe—And 
can it never be undone ?—And is that the man to 

whom Iam to be obedient ?—ls he to be my Lord 
and Maſter ? 

Ah, Lady G. ſaid I, it is a ſolemn office. You 
have vowed : He has vowed.—lIt is a ſolemn office. 

Lord G. led her to the firſt coach. Sir Charles 
led me into the ſame. The people, to my great con- 
fuſion, whiſpered, That's the Bride! What a char- 
ming couple! Sir Charles handed Miſs Emily next. 
Lord G. came in. As he was entering, -Harkee, 
friend, ſaid Charlotte, and put out her hand, You, 
miſtake the coach: You are not of our company. 

The whole world, replied my Lord, ſhall not now 
divide us: and took his ſeat on the ſame fide with | 
Emily. | 

The man's a rogue, Harriet, whiſpered ſhe : See | 
He gives himſelf airs already ! | 

This, ſaid Lord G. as the coach drove on, taking | 
one hand, and eagerly kiſſing it, is the hand that | 
bleſſed me. TH 

And that, ſaid ſhe, puſhing him from her with 
the other, is the hand that repulſes your forwardneſs. 
What came you in here for ?—Don't be ſilly. 

G 3 He 
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He was in raptures all the way. 

When we came home, every one embraced and 
wiſhed joy to the Bride. The Earl and Lady Ger. 
trude were in high ſpirits. The Lady re- ſaluted her 
Niece, as her dear Niece: The Earl recognized his 
beloved Daughter. 

But prepare to hear a noble action of Lord W. 
when he came up to compliment her My dear- 
eſt Niece, ſaid he, I wiſh you joy with all my ſoul. 
have not been a kind Uncle. There is no faften- 
ing any-thing on your Brother. Accept of this 
{and he put a little paper into her hand—It was a 
Bank-note of 1oool.]: My Sifter's Daughter, and 
your Brother's Siſter, merits more than this 

Was not this handſomely prefented, Lucy? 

He then, in a manner becoming Lady Grandi- 
ſon's Brother, ſtept to Lady L. My Niece Char- 
lotte is not my only Niece. I wifh you, my dear, as if 
this was your day of Marriage, all happineſs : Ac- 
_ cept thefe two papers [the one Lucy, was a note for 
r000/. and the other for 1008.] : And he ſaid, The 
leffer note is due to you for intereſt on the greater. 

When the Ladies opened their notes, and faw 
what they were, they were at firſt at a loſs what to 
ſay. | 
"4 was moſt gracefully done: But fee, Lucy, 
the example of a good and generous man can fome- 
times alter natures; and covetous men, I have 
heard it obſerved, when their hearts are opened, 
often act nobly, 

As ſoon as Lady G. (fo now I muſt call her) re- 
covered herſelf from the ſurprize into which my 
Lord's preſent and addreſs had put her, ſhe went 
ro him: Allow me, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, and bent 
one knee to him, to crave your bleſſing; and at the 
{ame time to thank you for your paternal preſent to 
your ever obliged Charlotte. 

God bleſs you, my dear ! ſaluting her—But thank 

| your 
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your noble brother: You delight me with your 
graceful acceptance. | 

Lady L. came up. My Lord, you overcome me 
by your bounty, —How ſhall I— 

Your Brother's princely ſpirit, Lady L. ſaid he, 
makes this preſent look mean. Forgive me only, 
that it was not done before. And he ſaluted her. 

Lord L. came up. Lady L. ſhewed him the o- 
pened notes—See here, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, what 
Lord W. has done: And he calls this the intereſt 
due on that, 

Your Lordſhip oppreſſes me with your good- 
neſs to your niece, ſaid Lord L. May health, long- 
life, 1 happineſs, attend you in your own nup- 
tials 

There, there, ſaid Lord W. pointing to Sir 
Charles, (who had withdrawn, and then entered) 
make your acknowledgment : His noble ſpirit has 
* awakened mine: It was only aſleep. My late Siſ- 
ter's Brother wanted but the force of ſuch an ex- 

ample. That ſon is all his Mother. 

Gir Charles joining them, having heard only the 
laſt words, — If I am thought a Son not unworthy 
of the moſt excellent of Mothers, ſaid he, and by 
her Brother, I am happy. 5 

Then you are happy, replyed my Lord. 

Her memory, reſumed Sir Charles, I cheriſh ; 
and when I have been tempted to forget myſelf, 
that memory has been a means of keeping me. 
ſteady in my duty. Her precepts, my Lord, were 
the guide of my early youth. Had Inot kept them in 
mind, how much more blameable than moſt young 
men had I been! My Charlotte! have that Mo- 
ther in your memory, on this great change of your 
condition! You will not be called to her tryals.— 
His eyes gliſtened. Tender be our remembrance of 


my Father. — Charlotte, be worthy of your 
Mother. 


G 4 He 
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He withdrew with an air / noble! But ſoon re- 
turning, with a chearful look, he was told what 
Lord W. had done—Your Lordſhip was before, 
{aid he, entitled to our duty, by the ties of blood: 
But what is the relation of body to that of mind? 
You have bound me for my Siſters, and that till 
more by the manner than by the act, in a bond of 
gratitude that never can be broken | 

Thank yourſelf, thank yourſelf, my noble Ne- 
phew. 

Encourage, my Lord, a family intimacy between 
your Lady, and her Nieces and Nephew. You will 
be delighted, my Siſters, with Miſs Mansfield ; but 
when ſhe obliges my Lord with her hand, you will 
reverence your Aunt. I ſhall have a pleaſure, when 
{ am far diſtant, in contemplating the family union. 
Your Lordſhip muſt let me know your day in time; 
and J will be joyful upon it, whatever, of a contra- 
ry nature, I may have to ſtruggle with on my own 
account. 

My Lord wept - My Lord wept, did I ſay?— 
Not one of us had a dry eye — This was a ſolemn 
ſcene, you will ſay, for a wedding day: But how 
delightfully do ſuch ſcenes dilate the heart ! 
The day, however, was not forgotten as a day 
of feſtivity. Sir Charles himſelf by his vivacity and 
openneſs of countenance, made every one joyful: 
And, except that now-and-then a ſigh, which could 
not be checked, ſtole from ſome of us, to think that 
he would ſoon be i in another country (far diſtant 
from the friends he now made happy) and engaged 
in difficulties; perhaps in dangers ; every heart was 

reſent to the occaſion of the day. 

O Charlotte! Dear Lady G.] Hitherto it is in 
your power, to make every future day worthy of 
this /—* Have your Mother, your noble Mother, 
in your memory, my dear: And give credit to 
the approbation of ſuch a Brother, 
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I ſhould have told you, that my Couſin Reeve's 


came about two, and were received with the ut- 
moſt politeneſs by every-body. 

Sir Charles was called out juſt before dinner; and 

returned introducing a young gentleman, dreſſed 
as if for the day- This is an earlier favour, than Thad 
hoped for, ſaid Sir Charles; and leading him to La- 
dy G. This, Sir is the Queen of the day. Mx 
dear Lady G. welcome: (The houſe is yours—Wel- 
come) the man I love : Welcome my Beauchamp. 

Every one, except Emily and me, crouded a- 
bout Mr. Beauchamp, as Sir Charles's avowedly be- 
loved friend, and bid him cordially welcome ; Sir 
Charles preſenting him to each by name. 

Then leading him to me— I am half aſhamed, 
Lucy, to repeat—But take it as he ſpoke it—Re- 
vere, {aid he, my dear friend, that excellent young 
Lady; But let not your admiration ſtop at her 
Face and perſon: She has a mind as exalted, my 


Beauchamp, as your own: Miſs Byron in honour 


to my Siſter, and to us all, has gilded this day by 
her preſence. 

Mr. Beauchamp approached me with polite reſ- 
pet. The Lady whom Sir Charles Grandiſon ad- 
mires, as he does you, Madam, muſt be the firſt 
of women. 

I might have ſaid, that he, who was ſo eminent- 

ly diſtinguiſhed as the friend of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon muſt be a moſt valuable man : But my ſpi- 
rits were not high. I courteſied to his compli- 
ment; and was ſilent. 
Sir Charles preſented Emily to him.—My Emi- 
ly, Beauchamp. I hope to live to ſee her happi- 
ly married, The man whoſe heart is but half ſo 
worthy as hers, muſt be an excellent man. 

Modeſty might look u up, and be ſenſible to com- 

” a man, Emily look- 


| ed 
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ed at me with pleaſure, as if ſhe had ſaid, do you 
hear, Madam, what- a fine thing my guardian has 
ſaid of me ? | 

Sir Charles aſked Mr. Beauchamp, how he ſtood 
with my Lady Beauchamp ? 

Very well, anſwered he. After ſuch an Intro- 

duction as you have given me to her, I muſt have 
been to blame, had I not. She is my Father's wife: 
I muſt reſpeM her, were ſhe ever ſo unkind to 
me: She is not without good qualities. Were eve- 
ry family ſo happy as to have Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon for a mediator when miſunderſtandings happen- 
ed, there would be few laſting differences among 
relations. My Father and Mother tell me, that 
they never fit down to table together, but they 
bleſs you: And to me they have talked of nobody 
elſe: But Lady Beauchamp depends upon your 
promiſe of making her acquainted with the Ladies 
of your family. 
My Siſters, and their Lords, will do honour 
to my promiſe in my abſence. Lady L. Lady, 
G. let me recommend to you Lady Beauchamp as 
more than a common viſiting acquaintance. Do 
you, Sir, to Mr. Beauchamp, fee it cultivaced. 

Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and, when Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is not in company, a handſome 

and genteel man. I think, my dear, that I do but 

the ſame juſtice that every-body would do, in this 
exception. He is chearful, lively, yet modeſt, and 
not too full of words. One fees both love and 
reſpe ct in every look he caſts upon his friend; and 
that he is delighted when he hears him ſpeak, be 
the ſubject what it will. | 

He once faid to Lord W. who praiſed his Ne- 
phew to him, as he does to every-body near him ; 
the univerſal voice, my Lord, is in his favour 
where-ever he goes. F very one joins almoſt in the 
fame words, in different countries, allowing for the 

| different 
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different languages, that for ſweetneſs of manners, 
and manly dignity, he hardly ever had his equal. 

Sir Charles was then engaged in talk with his 
Emily; ſhe before him; he ſtanding in an eaſy 
genteel attitude, leaning againſt the wainſcot, liſt- 
ening, ſmiling, to her prattle, with looks of indul- 

ent love, as a Father might do with a child he was 
fond of; while ſhe looked back every now-and- 
then towards me, ſ proud, poor dear! of being 
ſingled out by her guardian. 

She tript to me afterwards, and hd over 
my ſhoulder, as I ſat, whiſpered—l have been 
begging of my guardian to uſe his intereſt with you, 
madam, to take me down with you to Northamp- 
tonſhire. 

And what is the reſult ? 

She pauſed. 

Has he denied your poquelt ? 

No, madam. 

Has he allowed you to go, my dear, If I com- 
ply ? turning half round to her with pleaſure. 

She pauſed, and ſeemed at a loſs. I repeated 
my queſtion. 

Why, no, he has not conſented neither—But 
he ſaid ſuch charming things, ſo obliging, ſo kind, 
both of you, and of me, that I forgot to repeat 
my queſtion, tho? it was ſo near my heart : But I 
will aſk him again. 

And thus, Lucy, can he decline complying, and 
yet ſend away a requeſter ſo much delighted with 
him, as to forget what her requeſt was. 

Miſs Grandiſon—Lady G. I would ſay—ſing- 
led me out ſoon after This Beauchamp is really 
a very pretty fellow, Harriet. 

He is an agreeable man, anſwered J. 

So T think. 

She ſaid no more of him at that time, 

Between 
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Between dinner and tea, at Lady L's motion, 
they made me play on the harpſichord ; and, after 
one leſſon, they beſought Sir Charles to ſing to my 
playing. He would not, he ſaid, deny any requeſt 
that was made him on that day. 

He ſung. He has a mellow malny voice, and 
great command of it. 
This introduced a little concert. Mr. Beauchamp 
took the violin; Lord L. the baſs-viol; Lord G. 
the German-flute ; and moſt of the company join- 


ed in the chorus. The ſong was from Alexander's i 
Feaſt : The words: | 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the good deſerves the fair; 

Sir Charles, though himſelf equally brave and 
£0:d, preferred the latter word to the former. 

Lady L. had always inſiſted upon dancing at her 
Siſter's wedding. We were not company enongh 
tor Country-dances : 'But muſic having been order- 
ed, and the performers come, it was inſiſted upon 
that we ſhould have a dance, though we were en- 
caged in a converſation, which I thought infinitely 
more agreeable. 

Lord G. began by dancing a minuet with his 
bride : She danced charmingly! But, on my tel- 
ling her ſo afterwards, ſhe whiſpered me, that ſhe 
ſhould have performed better, had ſhe danced with 
her Brother. Lord G. danced extremely well. 
Lord L. and Lady Gertrude, Mr. Beauchamp 
and Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Reeves and Lady L. 
danced all of them very agreeably. 

The Earl took me out: But we had hardly done 
when, aſking pardon for diſgracing me, as he too 
modeſtly expreſſed himſelf : he, and all but my 
Couſins and Emily, called out for Sir Charles to 
dance with me. 

I was abaſhed at the general voice calling upon 
us both: But it was obeyed. . 
| 0 
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He deſerved all the praiſes that Miſs Gran—La- 
dy G. I would ſay, gave him in her Letter to me, 

Lord bleſs me, my dear, this man isevery-thing: 
But his converſation has ever been among the po- 
liteſt people of different nations. 

Lord W. wiſhed himſelf able, from his gout, 
to take out Miſs Jervois., 

The Bridegroom was called upon by Sir Charles: 
And he took out the good girl, who danced very 
prettily. I fanſied that he choſe to call out Lord 
G. rather than Mr. Beauchamp. He is the moſt 
delicate and conſiderate of men. 

Sir Charles was afterwards called upon by the 


Bride herſelf: And ſhe danced then with a grace 


indeed! I was pleaſed that ſhe could perform ſo 
well at her own wedding. 

Supper was not ready till twelve. Mr. Reeves's 
coach came about that hour ; but we got not away 
till two. 

Perhaps the company would not have broke up 
ſo ſoon, had the bride been perverſe, and refuſ- 
ed to retire. 

Was ſhe not at home ? ſhe aſked Lady L. who 
was put upon urging her: And ſhould ſhe leave 
her company? © 

She would make me retire with her. She took 
a very affectionate leave of me. 

Marriage, Lucy, is an awful Rite. It is ſup- 
poſed to be a joyful ſolemnity: But on the wo- 
man's ſide it can be only ſo, when ſhe 1s given to 
the man ſhe loves above all the men in the world ; 
andeven to her, the Anniverſary Day, when doubt is 
turned into certainty, muſt by much happier than 
the Day itſelf. 

What a victim muſt that woman look upon Ln 
ſelf to be, who is compelled, or even over-perſuad- 
ed, to give her hand to a man who has no ſhare in 
her heart? Ought not a parent or a guardian, in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a circumſtance, eſpecially if the child has a 
delicate, an honeft mind, to be chargeable with all 
the unhappy confequences that may follow from 
ſuch a cruel compulſion? Ws | 

But this is not the caſe with Miſs Grandiſon. 
Early ſhe caſt her eye on an improper obj ed. 
Her pride convinced her in time of the impropriety. 
And this, as ſhe owns, gave her an indifference to 
all men. | 

She hates not Lord G. There is no man whom 
ſhe prefers to him: And in this reſpe& may, per- 
haps, be upon a par with eight women out of 
twelve, who marry, and yet make not bad wives. 

As ſhe plaved with her paſſion till ſhe loſt it, ſhe 
may be happy if ſhe will: And ſince ſhe intended to 
be, ſome time or other, Lady G. her Brother 
was kind in perſuading her to ſhorten her days of 
coqueting and teazing, and to allow him to give 
her to Lord G. before he went abroad. 


LETTER XVII. 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation, 
Wedneſday, April 12. 


R. Bartlett was ſo good as to breakfaſt with 
my Coufins and me this morning. He talk: 
of ſetting out for Grandiſon-hall on Saturday or 
Monday next. We haveſettled a correſpondence ; 
and he gives me hope, that he will make me a vi- 
fit in Northamptonſhire. I know you will all re- 
joice to ſee him. 8 55 
Emily came in before the Doctor went. She 
brought me the compliments of the bride, and 
Lord W. with their earneſt requeſt, that 1, and 
my two Couſins, would dine with them. Sir 


Charles was gone, ſhe ſaid, to make a farewel vi- 
ſit 
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T ſit to the Danby ſet; but would be at home at 
dinner. | 
It would be better for me, I think, Lucy, to 
© 2void all opportunities of ſeeing him: Don't you 
think ſo?—There is no ſuch thing as ſeeing him 
with indifference. But, fo earneſtly invited, how 
could I deny; eſpecially as my Couſins were in- 
| clinable to go? | 
| Miſs Jervois whiſpered me at parting: I never 
| before, ſaid ſhe, had an opportunity to obſerve 
the behaviour of a new- married couple to each o- 
ther: But is it cuſtomary, madam, for the Bride 
to be more ſnappiſh, as the Bridegroom is more 
| obliging ? | 

Lady G. is very naughty, my dear, if ſhe ſo 
behaves, as to give reaſon to aſk this queſtion. 

She does; and, upon my word, I ſee more obe- 
dience where it was not promiſed, than where it 
was. Dear madam, 1s net what is ſaid at church 
to be thought of afterwards # But why did not 
the Doctor make her ſpeak out? What fignified 
bowing, except a woman was ſo baſhſul that ſhe 
cauld not ſpeak ? | 

The bowing, my dear, is an aſſent. It is as ef- 
ficacious as words. Lord G. only bowed, you 
know. Could you like to be called upon, Emily, 
to ſpeak out, on ſuch an occcaſion. 

Why, no. But then I would be very civil and 
rood-natured to my Huſband, if it were but for 
fear he ſhould be croſs to me : But I ſhould think 
it my duty as well. 

Sweet innocent | 


She went away, and left the Doctor with 


me. 
When our hearts are ſet upon a particular ſubject, 
how impertinent, how much beſide the purpoſe, 
do we think every other ! I wanted the DoQor to 
talk of Sir Charles Grandiſon ; But as he fell not 


into 
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into the ſubject, and as I was afraid he would think | 


me impertinent to be always leading him into it, if] 


began it, I ſuffered him to go away at his firſt mo- | 
tion: I never knew him ſo ſhy upon it, however. 


Sir Charles returned to dinner. He has told 
Lady L. who afterwards told us, that he had a 


hint from Mr. Galliard ſenior, that if he were not Þ 
engaged in his affection, he was commiſſioned to 
make him a very great propoſal in behalf of one of 
the young Ladies he had ſeen the Thurſday before; 
and that from her Father. 

Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce without 
doubt, that we live in an age in which there is a 
great dearth of good-men, that ſo many offers fall 
to the lot of one. | 

But, I am thinking, 'tis no ſmall advantage to 
Sir Charles, that his time is ſo taken up, that he 
cannot ſtay long enough in any company to ſuffer 
them to caſt their eyes on other objects, with diſ- 
tinction. He left the numerous aſſembly at En- 
field, while they were in the height of their admi- 
ration of him. Attention, love, admiration, can- 
not be always kept at the ſtretch. You will ob- 
ſerve, Lucy, that on the return of a long-abſent 
dear friend, the rapture laſts not more than an 
hour : Gladdened, as the heart is, the friend re- 
ceived, and the friends receiving, perhaps in leſs 
than that time, can fit down quietly together to 
hear and tell ſtories, of what has happened to 
either in the Jong-regretted abſence. It will be 
ſo with us, Lucy, when I return to the arms of 
my kind friends. And now, does not Sir Charles“ 
propoſed journey to Italy endear his company two 
us ? 

'The Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and two agree- 
able Nieces of that Nobleman, were here at dinner. 
Lady G. behaved pretty well to her Lord before 
them: But I, who underſtood the language of her 

| 989 eyes, 
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eyes, ſaw them talk very ſaucily to him on ſeveral 

3 occaſions. My Lord is a little officious in his ob- 
FT ligingneſs; which takes off from that graceful, 
that polite frankneſs, which ſo charmingly, on all 
= occaſions, diſtinguiſhes one happy man, who was 


then preſent. Lord G. will perhaps appear 


more to advantage in that perſon's abſence. 


Mr. Beauchamp was alſo preſent. He is indeed 


in agreeable, a modeſt young man. He appeared 
to great advantage, as well in his converſation, 


as his behaviour: And not the leſs for ſubſcrib- 
ing in both to the ſuperiority of his friend; who 
= nevertheleſs endeavoured to draw him out, as the 
” firſt man. | 

After dinner, Lady L. Lady G. and I, found 
” an opportunity to be by ourſelves for one halſ- 
” hour. Lady G. aſked Lady L. what ſhe intended 
to do with the thouſand pounds with which Lord 


W. had ſo generouſly preſented her ?—Do with 


it, my dear!—What do you think I intend to do 
with it? It is already diſpoſed of. 

PII be hanged, ſaid Lady G. if this good crea- 
ture has not given it to her huſband. 
Indeed, Charlotte, I have. I gave it to him be- 
fore I ſlept. | 
} Tthought ſo! She laughed—And Lord L. took 
it! Did he? he | 
Io be ſure he did. I ſhould otherwiſe have 
been diſpleaſed with him. 1 | 

Dear, good ſoul !=And ſo you gave him a 
\ thouſand pounds to take part of it back from him, 
i 9 four or five paltry guineas at a time, at his plea- 
B 8 

Lord L. and I, Charlotte, have but one purſe, 
You may not, perhaps, know how we manage 
it, | 0 
Pray, good, meek, dependant creature | How ] 


do you manage it? 
3 Thus, 
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Thus, Charlotte: My Lord knows that bis 
Wife and he have but one intereſt: and from the 
firſt of our happy marriage, he would make me 
take one key, as he has another, of the private 
drawer, where his money and money-bills lie. 
There is a little memorandum-book in the drawer, 
in which he enters on one page, the money he 
receives; on the oppoſite, the money he takes 
out: And when I want money, I have recourſe 
to my key. If I ſee but little in the drawer, I am 
the more moderate; or, perhaps, if my want is 
not urgent, defer the ſupplying of it till my Lord 
is richer: But little or much, I minute down the 
ſum, as he himſelf does what he takes out: and ſo 
we know what we are about: and I never put it | 
out of my Lord's power, by my unſeaſonable ex- 

ces, to preſerve that cuſtom of his for which 

bei as much reſpected, as well as ſerved, not to 
ſuffer a demand to be twice made upon him where 
he is a debtor, 

Good ſoul !-—And, pray don't you minute down 

too the uſe to which you put the money you take 
out? 
Indeed I often do: Always indeed, when I take 
out more than five guineas at one time: I found 
my Lord L. fo; and I followed the example of 
my own accord, | 

Happy pair ! ſaid IO Lady G. what a charm- 
ing example is this! I hope you will follow it, 

Thank you, Harriet, for your advice. Why, | 
can't but ſay, that this is one pretty way of coax- 
ing each other into frugality : But don't you think, 
that where an honeſt pair are ſo tender of diſoblig- 
ing, and ſo ſtudious of obliging each other, they 
ſeem to confeſs that the matrimonial good under- 
ſtanding hangs by very ſlender threads? 
And do not the tendereſt friendſhips, ſaid I, 
hang by as ſlender? Can delicate minds be united 

| | to 
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Jo each other but by delicate obſervances ? 
= Why ou art a good foul, too, Harriet !—And 
ſo you would both have me make a preſent to Lord 
IG. of my thouſand pounds before we have choſen 
our private drawer; before he has got two keys 
made to it ? 
Let him know, Charlotte, what Lord L. and 1 
do, if you think the example worth following— 
Wang then 
Ay, and then give him my thouſand pounds for 
Ea beginning, Lady L.? — But ſee you not that this 
propoſal ſhould come from him, and not from me? 
| a . ſhould we not let each other ſee a little of 
© each other's merits firſt ? 
See, firſt, the merits of a man you have ac- 
wall married, e mah 
Ves, Lady [.—But yeſterday married, you 
: know. Can there be a greater difference between 
a any two men in the world, than there often is be- 
; tween the ſame man, a lover, and a huſband ? 
And now, my generous adviſers, be pleaſed to con- 
© tinue filent, You cannot anſwer me fairly. And 
| beſides, wot ye not the indelicacy of an early pre- 
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e I ſent, which you are not obliged to make? 
We were both ſilent, each expecting the other 
oo anſwer the ſtrange creature. 


She laughed at us both. Soft ſouls, and wadert 
ſaid ſhe, let me tell you, that there is more indeli- 
| cacy in delicacy, than you very delicate people are 


| I aware of, 

a You, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. have odder no- 
„tions than any-body elſe. Had you been a man, 
- W& jou would have been a ſad rake. 

ſ A rake perhaps I might have been : but not a 
ad one, LadyL. 

Lady G. can't help being witty, ſaid I: It 1s 
» { ſometimes her misfortune, ſometimes ours, that 
I WF ſhe cannot: However, I highly approve of the ex- 
0 


ample 
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ample ſet by Lord L. and followed by Lady L. 

And ſo do I, Harriet. And when Lord G. ſets the 
example, I ſhall—conſider of it: I am not a bad 
ceconomiſt. Had I ten thouſand pounds in my hands, 
I would not be extravagant: Had I but one hun- 
dred, I would not be mean. I value not money but 
as it enables me to lay an obligation, inſtead of 
being under the neceſſity of receiving one. I am 
my Mother's Daughter, and Brother's Siſter ; 
and yours, Lady L. in this particular; and yours 
too, Harriet : Different means may be taken to ar- 
rive at the ſame end. Lord G. will have no rea- 
ſon to be diſſatisfied with my prudence in money- 
matters, altho* I ſhould not make him one of m 
beſt courteſies, as if—as if—(and ſhe laughed 
checking herſelf) I were conſcious—again ; but 
ſhe laughed—that I had ſigned and ſealed to my 
abſolute dependance on his bounty. 

What a mad creature ! ſaid Lady L.: But, my 
Harriet, don't you think that ſhe behaved herſelf 
pretty well to Lord G. at table ? 

Yes, anſwered I, as thoſe would think who ob- 
ſerve not her arch looks: But ſhe gave me pain for 
her ſeveral times : and I believe her Brother was 
not without his apprehenſions. : 

He had his eyes upon you, Harriet, replied La- 
dy G. more earneſtly than he had upon me, or 
any body elſe, = 

That's true, (aid Lady L. I looked upon both 
him and you, my dear, with pity. My tears were 
ready to ſtart more than once, to reflect how happy 
you two might be in each other, and how greatly 
you would love each other, were it not— 

Not one word more on this ſubject, dear Lady 
L.] I can't bear it. I thought my-ſelf, that he 
often caſt an eye of tenderneſs upon me. I cannot 
bear it, Iam afraid of myſelf, of my juſticc— - 

| His 
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His tender looks did not eſcape me, ſaid Lady G. 
Nor yet did my dear Harriet's. But we will not 
touch this ſtring : It is too tender a one. I, for my 
part, was forced, in order to divert myſelf, to turn 
my eyes on Lord G. He got nothing by that. The 
moſt officious— 
= Nay, Lady G. Wee be I, you ſhall not change 
the * — at the expence of the man you have 
vowed to honour, I will take pain to myſelf, by 
the continuation of the former ſubjeR, rather than 
© that ſhall be. 
Charming Harriet! ſaid Lady L. L hope your ge- 
neroſity will be rewarded. Yet, tell me, my dear, 
can you wiſh Lady Clementina may be his? I have 
no doubt but you wiſh her recovery; but can you 
} wiſh her to be his P 
I have debated the matter, my dear Lady L. with 
* myſelf. I am ſorry it has admitted of debate: So 
excellent a creature! Such an honour to her Sex! 
| So nobly ſincere! ſo pious !—But I will confeſs the 
truth: I have called upon juſtice to ſupport me in 
my determination: I have ſuppoſed myſelf in her 
| ſituation, her unhappy malady excepted: I have 
| ſuppoſed her in mine : And ought I then to have 
| heſitated to which to give the preference { ? 
| —Yet— 
| What yet, moſt frank, and moſt generous of 
| women? ſaid Lady IL. claſping her arms about 
me; what yet 

Why, yet Ah Ladies Why, yet, I have ma- 
ny a pang; many a twitch, as I may call it |— 
Why 13 your Brother ſo tender- hearted, ſo modeſt, 
lo faultleſs? =Why did he not inſult me with his 
pity? Why does he on every occaſion ſhew a ten- 
derneſs for me, that is more affecting than pity ? 
And why does he give me a conſequence that exalts 
while it depreſſes me? 


I turned 
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I turned my head aſide to hide my emotion 
LadyG. ſnatched my handkercheif from me; and 
wiped away a ftarting tear; and called me by ve- 
ry tender names. 5 
Am I dear, continued I, to the heart of ſuch 4 
man? You think lam: Allow me to ſay, that he 
is indeed dear to mine: Yet I have not a wiſh but 
for his happineſs, whatever becomes of me. 

Emily appeared at the door—May I come in, 
Ladies?—lI will come in My dear Miſs Byron 
affected! My dear Miſs Byron in tears! 

Her pity, without knowing the cauſe, ſprung to 
her eyes. She took my hand in both hers, and re- 
peatedly kiſſed it - My guardian aſks for you. 0 
with what tenderneſs of voice Where is your Mii iſ 
Byron, Love? He calls every one by gentle name 
when he ſpeaks of you—Hais voice then is the voice 
of Love Love, ſaid he, to me! Thro* you, madam, 
he will love his Ward—And on your Love will | 
build all my merit. But you figh, dear Miſs By: 
ron, you ſigh—PForgive your prating girl !—You 

muſt not be grieved. 

I embraced her. Grief, my dear, reaches not 

my heart at this time. It is the merit of your 
uardian that affects me. 

God bleſs you, madam, for your gratitude t0 
my guardian! 
A Clementina and a Harriet ! ſaid Lady L. two 

women ſo excellent! What a fate is his! Hov 

muſt his heart be divided ! LEED 1 
Divided, ſay you, Lady L.! reſumed Lady G: 
'The man who loves virtue for virtue's ſake, love 
it where ever he finds it: Such a man may diſtin- 
guiſh more virtuous women than one: And if he be 
of a gentle and beneficent nature, there will be ten- 
derneſs in his diſtinction to every one, varying on. 
ly according to the difference of circumſtance an 
ſituation. R 
Le 
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Let me embrace you, my Charlotte, reſumed 
Lady L. for that thought. Don't let me hear, for 
a month to come, one word from the ſame lips, 
that way, be unworthy of it. 
© You have Lord G. in your head, L.L.: But 
never mind us. He muſt now-and-then be made to 
look about him. Pl take care to keep up my con- 
| ſequence with him, never fear : Nor ſhall he have 
\ reaſon to doubt the virtue of his Wife. 
i Virtue! my dear, ſaid I : What is virtue only? 
She who will not be virtuous for virtue's fake, is 
not worth to be called a woman: But ſhe muſt be 
more than virtuous for her Huſband's, nay, for her 
088 vs ſake. Complacency, ohligingneſs— 
I Obedience too, I warrant—Huſh, huſh, my Har- 
„riet! putting her hand before my mouth, we will 
ce behave as well as we can: And that will be ve- 
ry well, if nobody minds us. And new let us go 
dewn together. 


LET TE N 
Miſs BY RON, In Continuation. 
Tueſday, April 5. 


E played at cards laſt night till ſupper time. 
When that was over, every one ſought to 
engage Sir Charles in diſcourſe. I will give you 
ſome particulars of our converſation, as 1 did of one 
before. | | {75 ind 5 5 

Lord W. began it with a complaint of the inſo- 
lence and profligateneſs of ſervants. What he ſaid, 
was only anſwered by Sir Charles, with the word? 
Example, example, my good Lord, repeated. 

You, Sir Charles, replied my Lord, may indeed 
inſiſt upon the force of example; for I cannot but 
obſerve, 
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obſerve, that all thoſe of yours, whom I have ſeen, 
are intitled to regard. They have the looks of men 
at eaſe, and of men grateful for that eaſe: They 
know their duty, and need not a remindin 
look. A ſervant of yours, Sir Charles looks as if 
he would one day make a figure as a maſter. How 
do you manage it? 
Perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate in wor- 
thy ſervants. There is nothing in my manage- 
ment deſerving the attention of this company. 
I am going to begin the world anew, Nephew, 
Hitherto, ſervants have been a continual plague to 
me. I muſt know how you treat them. 
| treat them, my Lord, as neceſſary parts of my 
family. I have no ſecrets, the keeping or diſcloſ- 
ing of which might give them ſelf- importance. 
endeavour to ſet them no bad example. I am ne- 
yer angry with them but for wilful faults : if thoſe 
are not habitual, I ſhame them into amendment, 
by gentle expoſtulation, and forgiveneſs. If they 
are not capable of a generous ſhame, and the faults 
are repeated, I part with them; but with ſuch 
kindneſs, as makes their fellow-ſervants blame 
them, and take warning. I am fond of ſeeking 
occaſions to praiſe them: And even when they 
miſtake, if it be with a good intention, they have 
my approbation of the intention, and my endea- 
vours to ſet them right as to the af. Sobriety 6 
an indiſpenſable qualification tor my ſervice : and 
for the reſt, if we receive them not quite good, we 
make them better than they were before. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a maſter may make a ſervant what 
he pleaſes. Servants judge by example, rather 
than precept and almoſt always by their feelings. 
One thing more permit me to add; I always inſiſt 
upon my ſervants being kind and compaſſionate one 
to another. A compaſſionate heart cannot habitu- 


ally 
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ally be an unjuſt one. And thus do I make their 
good- nature contribute to my ſecurity as well as 
quiet. | 
i My Lord was greatly pleaſed with what his Ne- 
phew ſaid. | 
Upon ſome occaſion, Lady G. reflected upon 
a Lady for prudery; and was going on, when Sir 
Charles interrupting her, ſaid, Lake care, Lady 
G.—Vou, Ladies, take care; for I am afraid, 
that MoDESTY, under this name, will become ig- 
nominious, and be baniſhed the hearts, at leaſt the 
behaviour and converſation, of all thoſe whole for- 
tunes or inclinations carry them often to places of 
public reſort, | 1 
Talk of places of public reſort ! ſaid Lord L.: 
It is vexatious to obſerve at ſuch, how men of real 
merit are negleQed by the fine Ladies of the age, 
while every diſtinction is ſhewn to fops and foplings. 

But, who, my Lord, ſaid Sir Charles, are thoſe 
women? are they not generally of a claſs with 
thoſe men? Flippant women love empty men, be- 
cauſe they cannot reproach them with a ſuperiori- 
ty of underſtanding, but keep their folly in counte- 
nance. They are afraid of a wiſe man: But I 
would by no means have ſuch a one turn fool to 
pleaſe them: For they will deſpiſe the wiſe man's 
folly more than the ſilly man's, and with reaſon ; 
becauſe being uncharacteriſtic, it muſt ſit more 
aukwardly upon him than the other's can do. 

Yet wiſdom itſelf, and the trueſt wiſdom, good- 
neſs, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, is ſometimes thought to 
it ungraceſully, when it is uncharacteriſtic, not to 
the man, but to the times. She then named a 

perſon who was branded as an hypocrite, for per- 
forming all his duties publickly. | 

He will be worſe ſpoken of, if he declines doing 
lo, ſaid Dr. Bartlett. His enemies will add the 
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charge of cowardice; and not acquit him of the 
other. | 
Lady Gertrude being withdrawn, it was menti- 
oned as a Wonder, that fo agreeable a woman, az 
ſhe muſt have been in her youth, and ſtill was for 
her years, ſhould remain ſingle. Lord G. ſaid, 
that ſhe had had many offers: and once, before 
ſhe was twenty, had like to have ſtolen a wedding: 
But her fears, he ſaid, ſince that, had kept her ſingle, 
'The longer, ſaid Sir Charles, a woman remain 
unmarried, the more apprehenſive ſhe will be of 
entering into the ſtate. At ſeventeen or eighteen 
a girl will plunge into it, ſometimes without either 
fear or wit; at twenty ſhe will begin to think; at 
twenty-four will weigh and diſcriminate z at fwwen- 
ty-eight will be afraid of venturing ; at tfirty will 
turn about, and look down the hill ſhe has aſcended; 
and, as occaſions offer, and inſtances are given, 
will ſometimes repent, ſometimes rejoice, that ſhe 
has gained the ſummit ſola. | ; 
Indeed, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, I believe in England 
ng; be poor girl goes up the hill with a compani- 
on ſhe would little care for, if the ſtate of a ſingle 
woman were not here ſo peculiarly unprovided and 
helpleſs : For girls of flender fortunes, if they have 
been genteely brought up, how can they, when fa- 
mily-connexions are diſſolved, ſupport themſelves! 
A man can riſe in a profeſſion, and if he acquires 
wealth in trade, can get above it, and be reſpec- 
ted. A woman is looked upon as demeaning her- 
ſelf, if ſhe gains a maintenance by her needle, or 
by domeſtic attendance on a ſuperior; and with: 
out them where has ſhe a retreat? 
You ſpeak, good Mrs. Reeves, ſaid Sir Charles, 

as if you would join with Dr. Bartlett and me in 
wiſhing the eſtabliſhment of a ſcheme we have of. 
ten talked over, tho? the name of it would make 
many a Lady ftart. We want to ſee eſtabliſhed i 
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every county, -Proteſtant Nunneries; in which ſin- 
gle women of {mall or no fortunes might live with 
all manner of freedom, under ſuch regulations as it 
would be a diſgrace for a modeſt or good woman 
not to comply with, were ſhe abſolutely on her 
own hands; and to be allowed to quit it whenever 
they pleaſed. 3 

Well, Brother, ſaid Lady G. and why could 
you not have got all this ſettled a fortnight ago 
(you that can carry every point) and have made 
poor me a Lady Abbeſs ? 1 

You are ſtill better provided for, my Siſter : But 
let the Doctor and me proceed with our ſcheme, 
The governeſſes or matrons of the ſociety I would 
have to be women of family, of unblameable cha- 
racers from infancy, and noted equally for their 
prudence, good-nature, and gentleneſs of man- 
ners. The attendants, for the flighter ſervices, 
ſhould be the hopeful female children of the ho- 
neft induſtrious poor. | | 

Do you not, Ladies, imagine, ſaid Dr. Bartlett, 
that ſuch a ſociety as this, all women of unblemiſh- 
ed reputation, employing themſelves as each (con- 
ſulting her own genius) at her admiſſion, ſhall 
undertake to- employ herſelf, and ſupport gen- 
teely, ſome at more, ſome at leſs expence to the 
foundation, according to their circumſtances; 
might become a national good; and particularly a 
ſeminary for good Wives, and the Inſtitution a ſtand 
for virtue, in an age given up to luxury, extra- 
vagance, and amuſements little leſs than riotous? 

How could it be ſupported ? ſaid Lord W. 

Many of the perſons, of which each communi- 
ty would conſiſt, would be, I imagine, replied Sir 
Charles, no expence to it at all; as numbers of 
young women, joining their ſmall fortunes, might 
be able, in ſuch a ſociety, to maintain themſelves 
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genteely on their own income ; tho? each, ſingly 
in the world, would be diſtreſſed. Beſides, li- 
berty might be given for Wives, in the abſence 
of their Huſbands, in this maritime country ; and 
for widows, who, on the deaths of theirs, might 
wiſh to retire from the noiſe and hurry of the 
world, for three, fix, or twelve months, more or 
leſs; to reſide in this well-regulated ſociety : And 
ſuch perſons, we may ſuppoſe, would be glad, ac- 
cording to their reſpective abilities, to be benefac- 
treſſes to it. No doubt but it would have beſides 
the countenance of the well-diſpoſed of both Sex- 
es; ſince every family in Britain, in their connexi- 
ons and relations, near or diſtant, might be bene- 
fited by ſo reputable and uſeful an inſtitution : To 
ſay nothing of the works of the Ladies in it, the 
profits of- which perhaps will be thought proper to 
be carried towards the ſupport of a foundation that 
ſo genteely ſupports them. Yet I would have a 
number of hours in each day, for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry, that ſhould be called their own; 
and what was produced in them, to be ſolely ap- 
propriated to their own uſe. 

A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of 
the Biſhop of the dioceſe, to dire& and animate the 
devotion of ſuch a ſociety, and to guard it frem 
that ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm which ſoars to wild 
heights in almoſt all Nunneries, would confirm it 
a bleſſing to the kingdom. 1 5 | 

I have another ſcheme, my Lord, proceeded Sir 
Charles—An Hoſpital for Female Penitents ; for 
ſuch unhappy women, as having been once drawn 
in, and betrayed by the perfidy of men, find them- 
ſelves, by the cruelty of the world, and princi- 
pally by that of their own Sex, unable to recover 
the path of virtue, when perhaps (convinced of 


the wickedneſs of the men in whoſe honour they 
| | confided) 
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confided) they would willingly make their firſt de- 
parture from it the laſt. 

Theſe, continued he, are the poor creatures who 
are eminently entitled to our pity, tho' they ſe 
dom meet with it. Good-nature, and Credulity the 
child of good-nature, are generally, as I have the 


charity to believe, rather than viciouſneſs, the 


foundation of their crime. Thoſe men who per- 
tend they would not be the firſt deſtroyers of a wo- 
man's innocence, look upon theſe as fair prize. 
But what a wretch is he, who ſeeing a poor crea- 
ture expoſed on the ſubmit of a dangerous preci- 
pice, and unable, without an aſſiſting hand, to 
find her way down, would rather puſh her into the 
gage below, than convey her down with ſafety ? 
peaking of the force put upon a Daughter's in- 
clinations in wedlock : Tyranny and ingratitude, 
ſaid Sir Charles, from a man beloved, will be more 
ſupportable to a woman of ſtrong paſhons, than 


even kindneſs from a man ſhe loves not: Shall not 


parents then, who hope to ſee their children hap- 
py, avoid compelling them to give their hand; to 
a man who has no ſhare in their hearts ? 

But would you allow young Ladies to be their 
own chooſers, Sir Charles? ſaid Mr. Reeves. 

Daughters, replied he, who are earneſt to chooſe 
for themſelves, ſhould be doubly careful that pru- 
dence juſtifies their choice. Every widow who 


marries imprudently (and very many there are who 


do) furniſhes a ſtrong argument in favour of a pa- 
rent's authority over a maiden Daughter. A de- 
ligning man looks out for a woman who has an 
independent fortune, and has no queſtions to aſk. 
He ſeems aſſured of finding indiſcretion and raſh- 
neſs in ſuch a one, to befriend him. But ought not 
ſhe to think herſelf affronted, and reſolve to dif 
appoint him ? | 
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But how, ſaid Lady G. ſhall a young creature 
be able to judge 

By his application to her, rather than to her na- 
tural friends and relations; by his endeavouring to 
alienate her affections from them: by wiſhing he 
to favour private and clandeſtine meetings (conſci- 
ous that his pretenſions will not ſtand diſcuſſion) ; 
by the inequality of his fortune to her's: And haz 
not our excellent Miſs Byron, in the Letters to her 
Lucy (bowing to me) which ſhe has had the good. 
neſs to allow us to read, helped us to a criterion! 
© Men in their addreſſes to young women, ſhe ve- 
ry, happily obſerves, forget not to ſet forward 
the advantage by which they are diſtinguiſhed, 
whether hereditary or acquired; while Loye, 
Love, is all the cry of him who has no other to 
boaſt of.” 
And by that means, ſaid Lady Gertrude, ſetting 
the filly creature at variance with all her friends, 
he makes her fight his battles for him; and be- 
come herſelf the cat's paw to help him to the rea- 
dy-roaſted cheſnuts. 

But, dear Brother, ſaid Lady G. do you think 
Love is ſuch a ſtaid deliberate paſſion, as to allow 
a young creature to take time to ponder and weigh 
all the merits of the cauſe ? 

Love, at firſt ſight, anſwered Sir Charles, muſt 
indicate a mind prepared for impreſſion, and a ſud- 
den guſt of paſſion, and that of the leaſt noble kind; 
ſince there could be no opportunity of knowing the 
merit of the object. What woman would have her- 
ſelf ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a tindery fit 2 Ina 
man, it is an indehicate paroxyſm: But in a wr 
man, who expects protection and inſtruction from 
a man, much more ſo. Love, at firſt, may be 
only fancy. Such a young Love may be eaſily gi- 
ven up, and ought, to a parent's judgment. Nor 
is the conqueſt ſo difficult as ſome young m—_— 
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think it. One thing, my good Emily, let me ſay 
to you, as a rule of ſome conſequence in the world 
you are juſt entering into Voung perſons, on ar- 
duous occaſions, eſpecially in Love caſes, ſhould 
not preſume to adviſe young perſons; becauſe 
they ſeldom can diveſt themſelves of paſſion, par- 
tiality, or prejudice; that is, indeed, of youth ; 
and forbear to mix their own concerns and byaſſes 
with the queſtion referred to them. It ſhould not 
be put from young friend to young friend, What 
would you do in ſuch a caſe? but, What ought 
to be done ? | | 

How the dear girl blufhed, and how pleaſed ſhe 
looked, to be particularly addreſſed by her guardian! 

Lady Gertrude ſpoke of a certain Father, who 
for intereſted views obliged his Daughter to marry 
at fifteen, when ſhe was not only indifferent to the 
man, but had formed no right notions of the ſtate. 

And are they not unhappy? aſked Sir Charles. 

They are, replied ſhe. Ls 

I knew ſuch an inſtance, returned he. The Lady 
was handſome, and had her full ſhare of vanity. 
She believed every man who ſaid civil things to her, 
was in love with her; and had ſhe been ſingle, 
that he would have made his addreſſes to her. She 
ſuppoſed, that ſhe might have had ths great man, 
or that, had ſhe not been precipitated : And this 
brought her to ſlight the man who had, as ſhe con- 
cluded, deprived her of better offers. 'They were 
unhappy to the end of their lives. Had the Lady 
lived ſingle long enough to find out the difference 
between compliment and ſincerity, and that the 
man who flattered her vanity, meant no more than 
to take advantage of her folly, ſhe would have 
thought herſelf not unhappy with the very man 
with whom ſhe was ſo diſſatisfied. 

Lady L. ſpeaking afterwards of a certain noble- 
man, who is continually railing againſt matrimo- 
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ny, and who makes a very indifferent huſband to 
an obliging wife: I have known more men than 
one, ſaid Sir Charles, inveigh againſt matrimony, 
when the invective would have proceeded with 2 
much better grace from their wives lips than from 
theirs. But let us enquire, would this complainer 
have been, or deſerved to be, happier in any tate, 


than he now 1s ? 


A ſtate of ſuffering, ſaid Lady L. had probably 


humbled the ſpirits of the poor wives into perfe& 


meekneſs and patience. 

You obſerve rightly, replied Sir Charles : And 
ſurely a moſt kind diſpoſition of providence it is, 
that adverſity, ſo painful in itſelf, ſhould conduce 
ſo pecujiarly to the improvement of the 
human mind. It teaches modeſty, humility, and 
compaſſion. 

You ſpeak feelingly Brother, ſaid Lady L. with 
a ſigh. Do you think, Lucy, nobody ſighed but ſhe? 

I do, ſaid he. I ſpeak with a ſenſe of gratitude: 
I am naturally of an imperious ſpirit : But I have 
reaped advantages from the early ſtroke of a mo- 
ther's death. Being for years, againſt my wiſhes, 
obliged to ſubmit to a kind of exile from my native 


country, which I conſidered as a heavy evil, tho” I 


thought it my duty to acquieſce, I was determin- 
ed, as much as my capacity would allow, to make 
my advantage of the compulſion, by qualifying 
myſelf to do credit, rather than diſcredit, to my 
father, my friends, and my countiy, And, let 
me add, that if I have in any tolerable manner 
ſucceeded, I owe much to the example and pre- 
cepts of my dear Dr. Bartlett. 

The Doctor bluſhed and bowed, and was going 
to diſclaim the merit which his patron had aſcribed 
to him; but Sir Charles confirmed it in ſtill ſtrong- 
er terms: You, my dear Dr. Bartlett, ſaid he, as! 

NON | have 
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have told Miſs Byron, was a ſecond conſcience to 
me in my earlier youth : Your perhaps, your ex- 
cellent life, your pure manners, your {ſweetneſs of 
& temper, could not but open and enlarge my mind. 
Ihe ſoil, I hope I may ſay, was not barren ; but 
you, my dear paternal friend, was the cultivator : 
I ſhall ever acknowledge it—And he bowed to the 
good man; who was covered with modeſt confu- 
ſion, and could not look up. : 
| And think you, Lucy, that this acknowledgment 
leſſened the excellent man with any one preſent ? | 
No It raiſed him in every eye: And I was the 
more pleaſed with it, as it helped me to account 
for that deep obſervation, which otherwiſe one 
ſhould have been at a loſs to account for, in ſo 
young a man. And yet I am convinced, that there 
is hardly a greater difference in intelle& between 
angel and man, than there is between man and 
man. 
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Lady G. To Miſs BYR ON. 
T hurſday, April 13. 


OR Heaven's ſake, my deareſt Harriet, dine 
with us to-day; for two reaſons: One relates 
to myſelf; the other you ſhall. hear by-and-by : 
To myſelf, firſt, as is moſt fit—This filly creature 
has offended me, and preſumed to be ſullen upon 
| my reſentment. Married but two days, and ſhew 
his airs !—Were I in fault, my dear (which, upon 
my honour, I am not) for the man to loſe his pati- 
ence with me, to forget his obligations to me, in 
two days !—What an ungrateful wretch is he! 
What a poor powerleſs creature your Charlotte ! 


Nobody 
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Nobody knows of the matter, except he has 
complained to my Brother he has! But what 
if he has ?— Alas! my dear, I am married; and 
cannot help myſelf. 

We ſeem, however, to be drawing up our force 
on both ſides. One ſtruggle for my dying liberty, 
my dear — The ſucceſs of one pitch*d battle 
will determine which is to be the general, which 
the ſubaltern, for the reſt of the campaign. To 
dare to be ſullen already !—As I hope to live, my 
dear, I was in high good humour within my- 
felt; and when he was ſooliſb, only intended 
little play with him; and he takes it in earneſt. 
He worſhips you : So I ſhall rally him before you: 
But I charge you, as the man by his ſullenneſs ch, 
taken upon him to fight his own battle, either to 
be on my fide, or be ſilent. I ſhall take it very ill 
of my Harriet, if ſhe ſtrengthen his hands. 

Well, but enough of this Huſband—Huss axp! 
What a word! Who do you think is arrived from 
abroad ?—You cannot gueſs for your life Lach 
OrL1via ! True as you are alive! accompanied, 
it ſeems, by an aunt of hers; a widow, whoſe year 
and character are to keep the Niece in countenance 
in this excurſion. The pretence is, making the 
tour of Europe; and England was not to be left 


out of the ſcheme. My Brother is exceſſively dil- 


turbed at her arrival. She came to town but [af 
night. He had notice of it but this morning. He 
took Emily with him to viſit her: Emily ws 
known to her at Florence. She and her Aunt ate 


to be here at dinner. As ſhe is come, Sir Charls 


ſays, he muſt bring her acquainted with his Siſters, 


and their Lords, in order to be at liberty to purſuc 
the meaſures he has unalterably reſolved upon 


And this, Harriet, is my ſecond reaſon for urgivf 
you to dine with us. 


Now, 
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Now I do wiſh we had known her hiſtory at 
large. Dr. Bartlett ſhall tell it us. Unwelcome as ſhe 
is to my Brother, I long to ſee her. I hope I ſhall 
not hear ſomething in ier ſtory, that will make me 
pity her. 

Will you come ? 

I wonder whether ſhe ſpeaks Engliſh, or not. I 
don't think I can converſe in Italian. 

| won't forgive you, if you refuſe to come. 

Lady L. and her good man will be here. We 
ſhall therefore, if you come, be our whole family 
together. 

My Brother has preſented this houſe to me, till 
his return, He calls himſelf Lord G's gueſt and 

ine: So you can have no punctilio about it. Be- 
ies, Lord W. will ſet out to-morrow morning 
for Windſor. He dotes upon you : And perhaps 
it is in your power to make a new-married man pe- 
nitent and polite. 

So you muſt come. 

Hang me, if I ſign by any other name, while 
this man is in fits, than that of 


CHARLOTTE CRANDISON. 
r 
Miſs ByRoN, Ts Miſs SELBY. 
Thurſday, April 13. 


Send you encloſed a Letter I received this morn- 
L ing from Lady G. I will ſuppoſe you have read 
it. | 
Emily ſays, that the meeting between Sir Charles 
and the Lady mentioned in it, was very polite on 
both ſides : But more cold on his, than on hers. She 
made ſome difficulty, however, of dining at his 
| houſe : 
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houſe: and her Aunt, Lady Maffei, more. But 
on Sir Charles's telling them, that he would bring 
his eldeſt Siſter to attend them thither, they com- 
plied. 

When I went to St. James's Square, Sir Charles 
and Lady L. were gone in his coach to bring the 
two Ladies. 

Lady G. met me on the ſtairs-head, leading into 
her dreſſing- room. Not a word, ſabd ſhe, of the 
man's ſullens: He repents: A fine figure, as I told 
him, of a Bridegroom, would he make in the eyes 
of toreign Ladies, at dinner, were he to retain his 
gloomy airs. He has begged my pardon ; as good 
as promiſed amendment; and I have forgiven 17 

Poor Lord G.] ſaid I. 

Huſh, huſh ! he is within: He will hear you : 
And then perhaps repent of his repentance. _ 

She led me in: My Lord had a glow in his 
cheeks, and looked as if he had been nettled: and 
was but juſt recovering a ſmile, to help to carry 
off the petulance. O how ſaucily did her eyes look 
Well, my Lord, ſaid he, I hope—But you fay, I 
miſunderſtood— 

No more, madam, no more, I beſeech you 

Well, Sir, not a word more, ſince you are 

Pray; madam— 

Well, well, give me your Wa muſt 
lea ve Harriet and me together. 

She humourouſly courteſied to him as he bow- 
ed to me, taking the compliment as to herſelf. She 
nodded her head to him, as he turned back his 


when he was at the door; and when he was gone, 


If I can but make this man orderly, ſaid ſhe, I 
ſhall not quarrel with my Brother for hurrying 


me, as he has done. 


You are wrong, exceſſively wrong, Charlotte: 
You call my Lord a filly man, but can have no 
proof 
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proof that he is ſo, but by his bearing this treatment 
from you. ; ECL 

None of your grave airs, my dear. The man 
is a good ſort of a man, and will be ſo, you and 
Lady L. don't ſpoil him. I have a vaſt deal of 
roguery, but no ill-nature in my heart. There is 
luxury in jeſting with a ſoiemn man, who wants 
to aſſume. airs of privilege, and thinks he has a 
right to be impertinent. Pll tell you how I will 
manage—T believe I ſhall often try his patience, 
and when I am conſcious that I have gone too far, 
| will be patient if he is angry with me; ſo we ſhall 
be quits. Then I'll begin again: He will reſent : 
And if I find his aſpect very ſolemn—Come, come, 


| no glouting, friend, I will ſay, and perhaps ſmile 


in his face: I'll play you a tune, or ſing you a ſong 
—Which, which! Speak in a moment, or the 
humour will be off 

If he was ready to cry before, he will laugh 
then, tho? againſt his will: And as he admires my 
finger, and my voice, ſhall we not be inſtantly 
friends? 

It ſignified nothing to rave at her: She will 
have her way. Poor Lord G.!—At my firſt know- 
lege of her, I thought her very lively; but ima- 
gined not that ſhe was indiſcreetly ſo. 

Lord G's fondneſs for his ſaucy bride was, as I 
have reaſon to believe, his fault: I dare not to 
aſk for particulars of their quarrel: And if I had, 
and found it ſo, could not, with ſuch a rallying 
creature, have entered into his defence, or cen- 
ſured her. | 

I went down a few moments before her. Lord 
G. whiſpered me, that he ſhould be the happieſt 
man in the world, if I, who had ſuch an influence 
over her, would ſtand his friend. 5 

I hope, my Lord, ſaid I, that you will not want 
any influence but your own. She has a thouſand 


good 
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good qualities, She has charming ſpirits. You 
will have nothing to bear with but from them, 
They will not laſt always. Think only, that ſhe 
can mean nothing by the exertion of them, but 
innocent gaiety ; and ſhe will every day love your 
Lordſhip the better for bearing with her. You 
know ſhe is generous and noble. 

I ſee, madam, ſaid he, ſhe has let you into 

She has not acquainted me with the particular; 
of the little miſunderſtanding; only has ſaid, that 
there had been a flight one, which was quite made 


u 
| 1 am aſhamed, replied he, to have it thought 
by Miſs Byron, that there could have been a mil- 
underſtanding between us, eſpecially ſo early. She 
knows her power over me. I am afraid, ſhe deſ- 
piſes me. 

Impoſſible, my Lord : Have you not obſerved, 
that ſhe ſpares nobody whey ſhe is in a lively hu- 
mour. 

'True—But here ſhe comes Not a word, ma- 
dam !—I bowed aſſenting filence. Lord G. ſaid 
ſhe, approaching him, in a low voice, I ſhall be 
jealous of your converſations with Miſs Byron. 

Would to Heaven, my deareſt life, ſnatching at 
her withdrawn hand, that 

I were half as good as Miſs Byron : I under ſtand 
you: — But time and patience, Sir, nodding to him, 
and paſſing him. 

Admirable creature! ſaid he, how 1 adore her! 

I hinted to her afterwards, his fear of her del- 
piſing him. Harriet, anſwered ſhe, with a ſerious 
air, I will do my duty by him. I will abhor my 

own heart, if ever [ find in it the ſhadow of a regard 
for any man in the world, inconſiſtent with that 
which he has a right to expect from me. 

I 'was pleaſed with her, And found an opportu- 
nity to communicate what ſhe ſaid, in confidence, 
to. 
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to my Lord; and had his bleſſings for it. 
But now for ſome account of Lady Olivia. With 


which I will begin a new letter. 


i ne 
Miſs ByRON. In Continuation, 


IR Charles returned with the Ladies. He pre- 

ſented to Lady Olivia and her Aw it, Lady 
G. Lord L. and Lord W. was in another apart- 
men: talking with Dr. Bartictt. 

Lady Olivia aſked for the Doctor. He left me 
to pay his reſpects to her. 

Sir Charles being informed, that I was in the 
houſe, told Lady Olivia, that he hoped he ſhould 
have the honour of preſenting to her one of our 
Engliſh Beauties; deſiring Lady G. to requeſt my 
company. 

Lady G. came to me A lovely woman, I aſſure 
you, Harriet; let me lead you to her. 

Sir Charles met me at the entrance of the draw- 
ing room: Excuſe me, madam, ſaid he, taking my 
hand, with profound reſpect, and allow me to in- 
troduce to a very amiable Italian Lady one who 
does ſo much honour to Britain. —Miſs Byron, ma- 
dam, addreſſing himſelf to her, ſalutes you. The 
advantages of Perſon are her leaſt perfection. 

Her face glowed. Miſs Byron, ſaid ſhe, in French, 
is all lovelineſs. A relation, Sir ? in Italian. 

He bowed ; but anſwered not her queſtion. 

I would ſ6oner forgive you here, whiſpered Lady 
Olivia to Sir Charles, in Italian, looking at me, 
than at Bologna, 

[ heard her; and by my confuſion ſhewed that 
I underſtood her. She was in confuſion too. 

Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, in French, underſtands 
ſtalian.—-T am aſhamed, Monſieur. 

I mu i ave the honour, ſaid ſhe in French, to 


I an- 
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I anſwered her as politely as I could in the ſame 
language. 

Lady OLIVIA is really a lovely woman. Her 
complexion is fine, Her face oval. Every fea- 
ture of it is delicate. Her Hair is black; and, I 
think, 1 never ſaw brighter black eyes in my life: If 
poſſible, they are brighter, and ſhine with more 
piercing luſtre, than even Sir Charles Grandiſon's: 
But yet I give his the preference ; for we ſee in 
them a benignity, that her's, tho' a woman's, 
have not; and a thoughtfulneſs, as if ſomething 
lay upon his mind, which nothing but patience 
could overcome; yet mingled with an air that 
ſhews him to be equal to any-thing, that can be 
undertaken by man. While Olivia's eyes ſhew 
more fire and impetuoſity than ſweetneſs, Had [ 
not been fold it, I ſhould have been ſure that ſhe 
has a violent ſpirit: But on the whole, ſhe is a 
very fine figure of a woman. 

She talked of taking a houſe, and ſtaying in En- 
gland a year at leaſt ; and was determined, ſhe ſaid, 
to perfect herſelf in the language, and to become 
an Engliſh woman: But when Sir Charles, in the 
way of diſcourſe, mentioned his obligation to leave 
England, as on next Saturday morning, how did ſhe 
and her Aunt look upon each other! And how was 


the ſunſhine that gilded her fine countenance, 


ſhut in! Surely, Sir, ſaid her Aunt, you are not 
in earneſt ! 

After dinner the two Ladies retired with Sir 
Charles, at his motion. Dr. Bartlett, at Lady G.'s 
requeſt, then gave us this ſhort ſketch of her hiſtory: 
He ſaid, ſhe had a vaſt fortune: She had had indiſ- 


cretions; but none that had affected her charac- 
ter as to virtue: But her ſpirit could not bear con- 


troul. She had ſhewn herſelf to be vindictive, e- 
ven to a criminal degree. Lord bleſs me, my dear, 
the doctor has mentioned to me in confidence, that 


ſhe 
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ſhe always carries a pontard about her ; and that 
once ſhe uſed it. Had the perſon died, ſhe would 
have been called to a public account for ir. The 
man it ſeems, was of rank, and offered ſome ſlight 
affront to her. She now comes over, the doctor 
ſaid, as he had reaſon to believe, with a reſolution 
to ſacrifice even her religion, if it were inſiſted up- 
on, to the paſſion ſhe had fo long in vain endea- 
voured to conquer. 
She has, he ſays, an utter hatred to Ledy Cle- 
| mentina ; and will not be able to govern her paſſion, 
he is ſure, when Sir Charles ſhall acquaint her, 
5 he is going to attend that Lady, and her fami- 
For he has only mentioned his obligation to 
1 abroad; but not ſaid whither. 

Lord W. praiſed the perſon of the Lady, and her 
| majeſtic air. Lord L. and Lord G. wiſhed to be 
| within hearing of the conference between her and 

Sir Charles: So did Lady G.: And while they 

were thus wiſhing, in came Sir Charles, his face all 

in a glow; Lady L. ſaid he, be ſo good as to at- 
, tend Lady Olivia. | 
F She went to her. Sir Charles ſtaid not with us : 
8 Vet went not to the Lady; but into his ſtudy. Dr. 
e Bartlett attended him there: The Doctor return- 
© ed ſoon after to us. His noble heart is vexed, ſaid 
8 he: Lady Olivia has greatly diſturbed him : He 


'y chooſes to be alone. 
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= Lady L. afterwards told us, that ſhe found the 
| Lady in violent anguiſh of ſpirit ; her Aunt en- 
deavouring to calm her : She however: politely ad- 


3 drefſed herſelf to Lady L. and begging her Aunt 


to withdraw for a few moments, ſhe owned to her, 


E in French, her paſſion for her Brother : She was 
5 not, ſhe ſaid, aſhamed to own it to his Siſter, who 
by muſt know that his merit would dignify the paſ- 
2 ſion of the nobleſt woman. She had endeavoured, 
2 ſhe ſaid, to conquer hers : She had been willing to 


it | give 
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give way to the prior attachments that he had plead- 
ed for a Lady of her own country, Signora Clemen- 
tina della Poretta, whom ſhe allowed to have had 
great merit; but who, having irrecoverably been 
put out of her right mind, was ſhut up at Naples by 
a Brother, who vowed eternal enmity to Sir Charles; 
and from whom his life would be in the greateſt ha- 
ard, if he went over. She owned, that her chief 
motive for coming to England was, to caſt her for- 
tune at her Brother's feet : and as ſhe knew him to 
be a man of honour, to comply with any terms 
he ſhould propoſe to her. He had offered to the 
family della Poretta to allow their Daughter her 
religion, and her confeſſor, and to live with her e- 
very other year in Italy. She herſelf, not inferior 
in birth, in perſon, in mind, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe pre- 
ſumed, and ſuperior in fortune, the riches of three 
branches of her family, all rich, having centered 
in fer, inſiſted not now upon ſuch conditions. Her 
Aunt, ſhe ſaid, knew not that ſhe propoſed, on 
conviction, a change of her religion ; but ſhe was 
reſolved not to conceal any thing from Lady L. 
She left her to judge how much ſhe muſt be affe&- 
cd, when he declared his obligation to leave Eng- 
land; and eſpecially when he owned, that it was 
to go to Bologna, and that ſo ſuddenly, as if, as 
ſhe apprehended at firſt, it was to avoid her. She 
had been in tears, ſhe-ſaid, and even would have 
kneeled to him, to induce him to ſuſpend his jour- 
ney for one month, and then to have taken her over 
with him, and ſeen her ſafe in her own palace, if 
he would go upon ſo hated, and fo fruitleſs, as well 


as ſo hazardous an errand : But he had denied her | 


this poor favour. £ 
This refuſal, ſhe owned, had put her out of all 
patience. She was unhappily paſſionate ; but was 
the moſt placable of her Sex. What, madam, ſaid 
ſhe, can affect a woman, if flight, indignity, and 
| repulſe, 
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repulſe, from a favoured perſon, is not able to do it? 
A woman of my condition to come over to Eng- 
land, to ſolicit how can I ſupport the thought 
and to be refuſed the protection of the man ſhe pre- 
fers to all men; and her requeſt to ſee her ſafe back 
again, tho” but as the fool ſhe came over—You 
may blame me, madam—but you muſt pity me, e- 
ven were you to have a heart the ſiſter-heart of 
vour inflexible Brother's. 

In vain did Lady L. plead to her Lady Clemen- 
tina's deplorable ſituation ; the reluctance of his 


own relations to part with him; and the magnani- 


mity of his ſelf-denial in an hundred inſtances, on the 
bare poſſibility of being an inſtrument to reſtore her: 
She could not bear to hear her ſpeak highly of the 
unhappy Lady. She charged Clementina with the 
pride of her family, to which ſhe attributed their 
deſerved calamity [deſerved! Cruel Lady! How 
could her pitileſs heart allow her lips to utter ſuch 
a word] and imputed meanneſs to the nobleſt of 
human minds, for yielding to the entreaties of a fa- 
mily, ſome of the principals of which, ſhe ſaid, 
had treated him with an arrogance that a man of 
his ſpirit ought not to bear. 


Lady Maffei came in. She ſeems dependent up- 


on her Niece. She is her Aunt by marriage only : 


And Lady L. ſpeaks very favourably of her from... 


the advice ſhe gave, and her remonſtrances to her 
kinſwoman. Lady Maffei beſought her to compoſe 
herſelf, and return to the company. 


She could not bear, ſhe ſaid, to return to the 
company, the ſlighted, the contemned object, ſne 


muſt appear to be to every one in it. I am an in- 
truder, ſaid ſhe, haughtily; a beggar, with a fortune 


that would purchaſe a Sovereignty i in ſome coun- 


tries, Make my excuſes to your Siſter, to the reſt 
of the company—and to that fine young Lady 
whoſe eyes, by their officious withdrawing from his, 

and 
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and by the conſciouſneſs that glowed in her face 
whenever he addreſſed her, betrayed, at leaſt to a 


Jealous eye, more than ſhe would wiſh to have 


ſeen— But tell her, that all lovely and blooming as 
me is, ſhe muſt have no hope whilſt Clementina 
ives. 

hope, Lucy, it is only to a jealous eye that my 
heart is ſo diſcoverable -I thank her for the cau- 
tion, But I can ſay what ſhe cannot; that from 
my heart, coſt me what it may, I do ſubſcribe to A 
preference in favour of a Lady who has acted, in 
the moſt arduous trials, in a greater manner than! 
fear either Olivia or I could have acted in the ſame 
circumſtances. We ſee that her reaſon, but not her 
piety, deſerted her in the noble ſtruggle between her 
Love and her religion. In the moſt affecting ab- 


ſences of her reaſon, the Soul of the man ſhe loved 


was the object of her paſſion. However hard it 
is to prefer another to one's ſelf, in ſuch a caſe as 
this; yet if my judgment is convinced, my ac- 
knowledgment ſhall follow it. Heaven will enable 
me to be reconciled to the event, becauſe I purſue 


the dictates of that judgment, againſt the biaſſes 


of my more partial heart. Let that Heaven, which 
only can, reſtore Clementina, and diſpoſe as it plea- 
ſes of Olivia and Harriet. We cannot either of us 
I humbly hope, be ſo unhappy as the Lady has 
been whom TI rank among the firſt of women; and 
whoſe whole family deſerves almoſt equal compaſ- 
ſion. 

Lady Olivia aſked Lady L. If her Brother had 
not a very tender regard for me? He had, Lady 
L. anſwered; and "told her, that he had reſcued 
me from a very great diſtreſs; and that mine was 


the moſt grateful of human hearts. 


She called me ſweet young creature (ſuppoſing 
me, I doubt not, younger than I am); but ſaid, that 
the graces of my perſon and mind alarmed her not, 

| as 


3 
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as they would have done, had not his attachment 
to Clementina been what now ſhe ſaw, but never 
could have believed it was ; having ſuppoſed, that 
compaſſion only was the tie that bound him to her. 

But compaſſion, Lucy, from ſuch a heart as his, 
the merit ſo great in the Lady, muſt be love; a 
love of the nobler kind - And if it were not, it would 


be unworthy of Clementina's. 


Lady Maffei called upon her dignity, her birth, 


to carr her above a paſſion that met not with a 
grateful return. She adviſed her to diſpoſe herſelf 
| to ſtay in England ſome months, now ſhe was here. 


And as her friends in Italy would ſuppoſe what her 


view was in coming to England, their cenſures would 


be obviated by her continuing here for ſome time, 


while Sir Charles was abroad, and in Italy: And 
that ſhe ſhould divert herſelf with viſiting the court, 


the public places, and in ſeeing the principal curi- 
oſities of this kingdom, as ſhe had done thoſe of 
others ; in order to give credit to an excurſion that 
might otherwiſe be freely ſpoken of, in her own 
country. 

She ſeemed to liſten to this advice. She beſpoke, 
and was promiſed, the friendſhip of the two Siſters ; 


| and included in her requeſt, through their intereſts, 


mine; and Lady G. was called in, by her Siſter, 


to join in the promiſe. 


She deſired that Sir Charles might be requeſted 


to walk in : but would not ſuffer the Siſters to 
withdraw, as they would have done, when he re- 
turned, He could not but be polite ; but, it ſeems, 
looked ſtill diſturbed. I beg you to excuſe, Sir, 
aid ſhe, my behaviour to you: It was paſſionate 3 ; 


it was unbecoming. But, in compliment to your 


own conſequence, you ought to excuſe it. I have 
only to requeſt one favour of you: That you will 
ſuſpend for one week, in regard to me, your pro- 
poſed journey; but for one week; 3 and I will now 


Iam 
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I am in England, ſtay ſome months; perhaps till 
your return. 

Excuſe me, madam. 

I will not excuſe you—But one week, Sir. Give 
me ſo much importance with myſelf, as for one 
week's ſuſpenſion. You will. You muſt. 

Indeed T cannot. My ſoul, I own to you, is in 
the diſtreſſes of the family of Poretta. Why ſhould 
repeat what I ſaid to you before? 

I have beſpoken, Sir, the civilities of your Siſ- 
ters, of your family : You forbid them not ? 

You expect not an anſwer, madam, to that queſ- 


tion. My Siſters will be glad, and ſo will their 


Lords, to attend you where-ever you pleaſe, with 
a hope to make England agreeable to you. 

How long do you propoſe to ſtay in Italy, Sir ? 

It is not poſſible for me to determine. 
Are.) you not apprehenſive of danger to your per- 
on! 

Lam not. 

You ought to be, 

No danger ſhall deter me from ing what [ 
think to be right. If my motives Juſtify me, | 
cannot fear, 

Do you with me, Sir, to ſtay in England till your 


return ? 


A queſtion ſo home put, diſturbed him. Was it 
a prudent one in the Lady? It muſt either ſubjeq 
her to a repulle ; or him, by a polite anſwer, to 
give her hope, that her ſtay in England might not 
be fruitleſs, as to the view ſhe had in coming. He 
reddened. It is fit, anſwered he, that your own plea- 
ſure ſhould determine you. It did, pardon me, ma- 


dam, in your journey hither. 


She reddened to her very ears. Vour Brother, 
Ladies, has the reputation of being a polite man. 
Bear witneſs to this inſtance of it. I am aſhamed of 


11 
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If 1 am unpolite, madam, my ſincerity will be 
my excuſe ; at leaſt to my own heart. 

O that inflexible heart! But, Ladies, if the in- 
E hoſpitable Engliſhman refuſe his protection in his 
E own country, to a foreign woman, of no mean qua- 
lity; Do not you, his Siſters, deſpiſe her. : 

{ They, madam, and their Lords, will render you 
| every chearful ſervice. Let me requeſt you, my Siſ- 
ters, to make England as agreeable as poſſible to 
this Lady. She is of the firſt conſideration in her own 


country: She will be of ſuch where ever ſhe goes. 


My Lady Maffei deſerves likewiſe your utmoſt reſ- 
pet. Then addreſſing himſelf to them; Ladies, 
ſaid he, encourage my Siſters : They will think 
| themſelves honoured by your commands. 

The two Siſters confirmed, in an obliging man- 
ner, what their Brother had ſaid; and both Ladies 
acknowledged themſelves indebted to them for their 
offered friendſhip: But Lady Olivia ſeemed not 
at all ſatisfied with their Brother: And it was with 
ſome difficulty he prevailed on her to return to the 
company, and drink coffee, 

| could not help reflecting, on occaſion of this 
Lady's conduct, that Fathers and Mothers are 
great bleſſings, to daughters, in particular, even 
when women grown. It is not every woman that 


will ſhine in a ſtate of independency. Great for- 
tunes are ſnares. If independent women eſcape the 


machinations of men, which they have often a 


difficulty to do, they will frequently be hurried by 
their own imaginations, Which are ſaid to be live- 


ſier than thoſe of men, tho' their judgments are 
ſuppoſed leſs, into inconveniencies. Had Lady Oli— 


via's Parents or Uncles lived, ſne hardly would have 
been permitted to make the tour of Europe: And 


not having ſo great a fortune to ſupport vagaries, 
would have ſhone, as ſhe is well qualified to do, in 
75 a dependant 
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a dependant ſtate, in Italy, and made ſome worthy 
man and herſelf happy. 

Had ſhe a mind great enough to induce her to pity 
Clementina, I ſhould have been apt to pity her; for 
I ſaw her ſoul was diſturbed. I ſaw that the man 
ſhe loved was not able to return her love: A pitia- 
ble caſe ?—I ſaw a ſtarting tear now-and-then with 
difficulty diſperſed. Once ſhe rubbed her eye, and 
being conſcious of obſervation, ſaid ſomething had 
got into it! So it had. The ſomething was a tear, 
Yet ſhe looked with haughtineſs, and her boſom 
ſwelled with indignation ill concealed. 

Sir Charles repeated his recommendation of her 
to Lord L. and Lord G. They offered their beſt 
ſervices; Lord W. invited her and all of us to 
Windſor. Different parties of pleaſure were talked 
of: But ſtill the Enlivener of every party was not 
to be in any one of them, She tried to look plea- 
ſed; but did not always ſucceed in the trial : An 
eye 'of love and anger mingled was often caſt upon 
the man whom every body loved. Her boſom hea- 
ved, as it ſeemed ſometimes, with indignation a- 
gainſt herſelf: That was the conſtruction which! 
made of ſome of her looks. 

Lady Maffei, however, ſeemed pleaſed with the 
parties of pleaſure talked of. She ofien directed her- 
ſelf to me in Italian. I anſwered her in it as well as 
I could. I do not talk it well: But as Iam not an I- 
talian, and little more than book-learned in it (for it 
is a long time ago ſince I loſt my Grandpapa, who 
uſed to converſe with me in it, and in French) | 
was not ſcrupulous to anſwer in it. To have for— 
born, becauſe 1 did not excel in what I had no op- 
portunity to excel in, would have been falſe model- 
ty, nearly bordering upon pride. Were any Lady 
to laugh at me for not ſpeaking well fer native 
tongue, I would not return the ſmile, were ſhe t0 


be leſs perfect in mine, than Iam in hers. But * 
| 0 
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ay Olivia made me a compliment on my faulty ac- 
cert, when I acknowleged it to be ſo. Signora, 


| {aid ſhe, you ſhew us that a pretty mouth can give 
beauty to a defect. A maſter teaching you, added 


ſhe, would perhaps find ſome fault; but a friend 
converſing with you, muſt be in love with you for 
the very imperfection. 

Sir Charles was generouſly-pleaſed with the com- 
pliment, and made her a fine one on the obſerya- 
tion. | 

He attended the two Ladies to their lodgings in 
his coach, He owned to Dr. Bartlett, that Lady O- 
livia was in tears all the way, lamenting her diſgrace 
in coming to England, juſt as he was quitting it; 
and wiſhing ſhe had ſtaid in Florence. She would 
have engaged him to correſpond with her : He ex- 
cuſed himſelf. It was a very afflicting thing to him, 
he told the Doctor, to deny any requeſt that was 
made to him, eſpecially by a Lady: But he thought 
he ought in conſcience and honour to forbear giving 
the ſhadow of an expectation that might be impro— 
ved into a hope, where none was intended to be 


given. Heaven, he ſaid, had for laudable ends, im- 


planted ſuch a regard in the Sexes toward each o- 
ther that both man and woman who hoped to be 


innocent, could not be too circumſpect in relation 


to the friendſhips they were ſo ready to contract 
with each other. He thought he had gone a great 
way in recommending an intimacy between her 
and his Siſters, conſidering her views, her ſpirit, her 
perſeverance, and the free avowal of her regard for 
him, and her menaces on his ſuppoſed negle& of 
her. And yet, as ſhe had come over, and he was 


obliged to leave England ſo ſoon after her arrival; 


he thought he could not do leſs: And he hoped his 
diſters, from whoſe example ſhe might be benefit- 
ed, would while ſhe behaved prudently, cultivate 
her acquaintance, | 
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The Doctor tells me, that now Lady Olivia is 
ſo unexpeQtedly come hither in perſon, he thinks it 
beſt to deciine giving me, as he had once intended, 
her hiſtory at large; but will leave ſo much of it 
as may ſatisfy my curioſity, to be gathered from 
my own obſervaticn ; and not only from the vio— 
lence and haughtineſs of her temper, but from the 
freedom of her declarations. He is ſure, he ſaid, that 
his patron will be beſt pleaſed, that a veil ſhould be 
thrown over the weaker part of her conduct, 
which were it known, would indeed be glorious to 
Sir Charles, but not ſo tothe Lady ; who, however, 
never was ſuſpected, even by her enemies, of giv- 
ing any other man reaſon to tax her with a thought 
that was not ſtrictly virtuous : And ſhe had enga- 
ged his pity and eſteem, for the ſake of her other 
fine qualities, tho? ſhe could not his love. Before 
ſhe ſaw him (which, it ſeems, was at the opera at 
Florence for the firſt time, when he had an oppor- 
tunity to pay her ſome ſlight civilities) ſhe ſet all 
men at defiance. 

To-morrow morning Sir Charles is to breakfaſt 
with me. My Couſins and I are to dine at Lord L's 
The Earl and Lady Gertrude are alſo to be there. 


Lord W. has been prevailed upon to ſtay, and be 


there alſo, as it is his Nephew's laſt day in England. 
—* Laſt day in England” O my Lucy! What 
words are thoſe !—Lady L. has invited Lady Oli— 
via and her Aunt, at her own motion, Sir Charles 
(his time being ſo ſhort) not diſapproving. 

I thank my Grandmamma and Aunt for their kind 
ſummons. I will ſoon ſet my day: I will, my dear, 
ſoon ſet my day. Fu, 
L E T- 
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Friday noon, April 14. 
OT five hours in bed ; not one hour's reſt for 
N many unealy nights before ; I was ſtupid till 
Sir Charles came: I then was better. He enquired, 
with tender looks and voice, after my health! 3 as if 
he thought I did not look well. 

We had ſome talk about Lord and Lids G. He 
was anxious for their happineſs. He complimented 
me with hopes from my advice to her. Lord G. 
he ſaid, was a good-natured honeſt man. If he 


thought his Siſter would make him unhappy, he 


hould himſelf be ſo. 
| told him, that I dared to anſwer for her heart. 
My Lord muſt bear with ſome innocent foibles, 
nd all would be well. 

We then talked of Lady Olivia. He began the 
ſubje&, by aſking me my opinion of her. I ſaid ſhe 
was a very fine woman in her perſon ; ; and that 
ſhe had an air of grandeur in her mien, 

And ſhe has good qualities, ſaid he; but ſhe is 
violent in her paſſions. I am frequently grieved for 
her. She is a fine creature in danger of being loſt, 
by being made too ſoon her own miſtreſs. 

He faid not one word of his departure to-mor- 
row morning: I could not begin it; my heart would 
not let me; my ſpirits were not high And Jam 
afraid, if that key had been touched, I ſhould have 
been too viſibly affected. My Couſins forbore, upon 
the fame apprehenſion. 


He was exceſſively tender and ſoothing to me, in 


his air, his voice, his manner. TI thought of what 
Emily ſaid; that his voice, when he ſpoke of me, 
was the voice of Love. Dear flattering girl But 
why did ſhe flatter me ? 
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We talked of Jer next. He ſpoke of her with 
the tenderneſs of a Father. He beſought me to love 
| her. He praiſed her heart. | 

Emily, faid I, venerates her guardian. She never 
will do any thing contrary to his advice, 

She 1s very young, replied he. She will be hap- 
Py, madam, in yours. She both loves and reve- 
rences you. 

I greatly love the dear Emily, Sir. She and 1 
ſhall be always Siſters. 

How happy am I in your goodneſs to her! Per- 
mit me, madam, to enumerate to you my own feli- 
cities in thoſe of my deareſt friends. | 

Mr. Beauchamp is now in the agreeable ſituation 
I] have long wiſhed him to be in. His prudence and 
obliging behaviour to his Mother-in-law, have won 
her. His Father grants him every-thing through 
her; and ſhe, by this means, finds that power en- 
larged which ſhe was afraid would be leſſened, if 
the Son were allowed to come over. How juſt is 
this reward of filial duty ! 

Thus, Lucy, did he give up the merit to his 
Beauchamp, which was ſolely due to himſelf. 

Lord W. he hoped, would be ſoon one of the hap- 
pieſt men in England : and the whole Mansfield fa- 
mily had now fair proſpects opening before them. 

Emily | Not ke, you ſee] had made it the intereſt 
of her mother to be quiet. 

Lord and Lady L. gave pleaſure to him whenever 
he ſaw them, or thought of them. 

Dr. Bartlett was in heaven, while on earth. He 
would retire to his beloved Grandiſon hall, and em- 
ploy himſelf in diſtributing, as objects offered, at 
leaſt a thouſand pounds of the three thouſand be- 
queathed to charitable uſes by his late friend Mr. 
Danby. His Siſter's. fortune was paid. His eſtates 
in both kingdoms were improving—See, madam, 
ſaid he, how like the friend of my ſoul I claim your 

attention 
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attention to affairs that are of conſequence to my- 
ſelf ; and in ſome of which your generoſity of heart 
has intereſted you. 

I bowed. Had I ſpoken I had burſt into tears. I 
had ſomething aroſe in my throat, I know not what. 
Still, thought I, excellent man, you are not your- 
ſelf happy Wy pity ! pity! Yet, Lucy, he plainly 
had been enumerating all theſe things, to take off 
from my mind that impreſſion which I am afraid he 
too well know it is affeQed with, from his difficult 
ſituation. 

And now, madam, reſumed he, bow are all my 
dear and good friends, whom you more particularly 
call yours ?—T hope to have the honour of a perſo- 
nal knowledge of them. When heard you from our 
good Mr. Deane ? He is well, I hope. 

Very well, Sir. 

Your Grandmamma Shirley, that ornament of 
advanced years ? | 

[ bowed : I dared not truſt to my voice. 

Your excellent Aunt Selby ? 

[ bowed again. 

Your Uncle, your Lucy, your Nancy: Happy 
family! All harmony! all love How do they 1 ? 

I wiped my eyes. 

Is there any ſervice in my power to do them, « or 
any of them? Command me, good Miſs Byron, if 
there be: My Lord W. and 1 are one. Our influ- 
ence is not ſmall.- Make me ſtill more happy, in the 
power of ſerving any one favoured by you. 


You oppreſs me, Sir, by your goodneſs?—I can- 


not ſpeak my grateful ſenſibilities. 
Will you, my dear Mr. Reeves, Will you, ma— 


dam, (to my Couſin) employ me in any way that 1 


can be of uſe to you, either abroad or at home ? 
Your acquaintance has given me great pleaſure. To 
what a family of worthies has this excellent young 
Lady introduced me ! 

O Sir! 
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O Sir! ſaid Mrs. Reeves, tears running down 
her cheeks, that you were not to leave people 
whom you have made happy in the knowledge 0 
the beſt of men! 

Indiſpenſable calls muſt be obeyed, my dear 
Mrs. Reeves. If we cannot be as happy as we 
wiſh, we will rejoice in the happineſs we can have, 
We muſt not be our own carvers,-But I make 
you all ſerious, I was enumerating, as I told you, 
my preſent felicities! I was rejoicing in your friend- 
ſhips. I have joy; and I will preſume to ſay, ! 
will have joy. There 1s a bright ſide in every 
event; I will not loſe fight of it: And there is a 
dark one; but I will endeavour to ſee. it only 
with the eye of prudence, that I may not be in- 
volved by it at unawares. Who that is not re- 
proached by his own heart, and 1s bleſſed with 
health, can grieve for inevitable evils; evils that 
can be only evils as we make them ſo? Forgive my 
ſeriouſneſs; My dear friends, you make me grave. 
Favour me, I beſeech you, my good Miſs Byron, 
with one leſſon: We ſhall be too much engaged, 
'perhaps, by-and-by. 

He led me (I thought it was with a chearful air; 
but my Couſins both ſay, his eyes gliſtened) to 
the harpſichord : He ſung unaſked, but with a low 
voice; and my mind was calmed. O Lucy! 
How can I part with ſuch a man? How can | 
take my leave of him !?—ÞBut perhaps he has taken 
his leave of me already, as to the ſolemnity of it, 
in the manner I have recited, 


L E T- 
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„CC EL. 
Miſs BYR ox. In Continuation. 
Saturday Morning, Apr. 15, 


Lucy, Sir Charles Grandiſon is gone! Gone 

indeed! He ſat out at three this morning: 
on purpoſe, no doubt, to ſpare his Siſters, and 
Friends, as well as himſelf, concern. 

We broke not up till after two. Were I in the 
writing humour, which I have never known to fail 
me till now, I could dwelt upon an hundred things, 
ſome of which I can now only briefly mention. 

Dinner-time yeſterday paſſed with tolerable 
chearfulneſs: Every one fried to be chearful. O 
what pain attends loving too well, and being too 
well beloved! He muſt have pain, as well as we. 

Lady Olivia was the moſt thoughtful, at din- 
ner-time z yet poor Emily! Ah the poor Emily! 
She went out three or four times to weep ; tho? 
only I perceived it. 

Nobody was chearful after dinner but Sir 
Charles. He ſeemed to exert himſelf to be ſo. He 
prevailed on me to give them a leſſonon the Harp- 
ſichord. Lady L. played: Lady G. played: We 
tried to play, I ſhould rather ſay. He himſelf-took 
the violin, and afterwards ſat down to the harpſi- 
chord, for one ſhort leſſon. He was not known to 
be ſuch a maſter : But he was long in Italy, Lady 
Olivia indeed knew him to be ſo. She was induced 
to play upon the harpſichord : She ſurpaſſed every- 
body. Italy is the land of harmoney. 

About ſeven at night he ſingled me out, and 
ſurpriſed me greatly by what he ſaid. He told me, 
that Lady D. had made him a viſit, I was before 
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low: I was then ready to fink. She has aſked 
me queſtions, madam. 
- Sir, Sir! was all I could ſay. 

He himſelf trembled as he ſpoke—Alas! my 
dear, he ſurely loves me | Hear how ſolemnly he 
ſpoke—God Almighty be your director, my dear 
Miſs Byron! I wiſh not more happineſs to my own 
Soul than I do to you.—In diſcharge of a promile 
made, I mention this viſit to you: I might other. 
wiſe have ſpared you, and myſel.— 

He ſtopt there—Then reſumed ; for I was fi- 
lent. I could not ſpeak—Your friends will be 
entreated for a man that loves you; a very wor- 
thy young nobleman.—lI give you emotion, ma- 
dam, .—Forgive me.—l have performed my pro- 
miſe. He turned from me with a ſeeming chear- 
ful air. How could he appear to be chearful ! 

We made parties at cards. I knew not what 
I played. Emily ſighed, and tears ſtole down her 
cheeks, as ſhe played. O how ſhe loves her guar- 
dian ! Emily, I ſay—I don't know what I write ! 

At ſupper we were all very melancholy. Mr. 
Beauchamp was urgent to go abroad with him. 
He changed the ſubject, and gave him an indire& 
denial, as I may call it, by recommending the 
two Italian Ladies to his beſt ſervices, | 

Sir Charles, kind, good, excellent! -wiſhed to 
Lord L. to have ſeen Mr. Grandiſon ! unworthy 
as that man has made himſelf of his attention. 

He was a few moments in private with lady 
Olivia. She returned to company with red eyes. 

Poor Emily watched an opportunity to be ſpok- 
en to by him alone—So diligently !-—He led her to 
the window—About one o'clock it was—He held 
both her hands. He called her, ſhe ſays, #i 
Emily, He charged her to write to him. Me 
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She could not ſpeak; ſhe could only ſob; 


yet thought ſhe had a thouſand ings to ſay to 


him. 


He contradicted not the hope his Siſter and 


their Lords had of his breakfaſting with them. 


They invited me: they invited the Italian Ladies. 
Lady L. Lord L. did go in expectation: But La- 
dy G. when ſhe found him gone, ſent me and the 
Italian Ladies word, that he was. It would have 
been cruel if ſhe had not. How could he ſteal a- 
way ſo! I find, that he intended that his morning 
viſit to me (as indeed I half- ſuſpected) ſhould be a 
taking leave of my couſins, and your Harriet. How 
many things did he ſay then—How many queſti- 
ons aſk—lIn tender woe—He wanted to do us all 
ſervice—He ſeemed not to know what to ſay— 
Surely he hates not your poor Harriet—W hat 
ſtruggles in his noble boſom [But a man cannot 
complain : A man cannot aſk for compaſſion, as a 
woman can. But ſurely his is the gentleſt of man- 
ly minds! 

When we broke up, he handed my couſin 
Reeves into her coach. He handed me. Mr. Reeves, 
ſaid, We ſee you again, Sir Charles, in the morn- 
ing ? He bowed. At handing me in, he ſighed 


—He preſſed my hand—I think he did—That _ 
was all—He ſaluted nobody.—He will not meet 


his Clementina as he parted with us. 


But, I doubt not, Dr. Bartlett was in the ſecret. 


S * 


He was. He has juſt been here. He found 

my eyes ſwelled. I had no reſt; yet knew not, 
till ſeven o'clock, that he was gone. 

It was very good of the doctor to come: His 
viſit ſoothed me: Yet he took no notice of my 
red eyes. Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Reeves's 


eyes were ſwelled as well as mine. Angel of a 


man! How is he beloved! | 
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The doQtor ſays, that his Siſters, their Lords, 
Lord W. are in as much grief as if he were de. 
parted for ever—And who knows—But I will 
not torment myſelf with ſuppoſing the worſt; ! 
will endeavour to bear in mind what he ſaid yeſ- 
terday morning to us, no doubt for an infſtruQion, 
that he would have joy, 

And did he then think that I ſhould be ſo much 
grieved as to want ſuch an inſtruction ?—And 
therefore did he vouchſafe to give it ?—But, van- 
ity, be quiet Lie down, hope—Hopeleſneſs, take 
place !-Clementina ſhall be his. He ſhall be 
hers. | 
Yet his emotion, Lucy, at mentioning Lady 
D's viſit—O ! but that was only owing to his hu- 
manity. He ſaw my emotion; and acknowledged 
the tendereſt friendſhip for me! Ought I not to be 
ſatished with that? 1 am. TI will be ſatisfied. Does 
he not love me with the love of mind? The 
poor Olivia has not this to comfort herſelf with. 
The poor Olivia! If I ſee her ſad and afflited, 
how I ſhall pity her! All her expectations fruſtrat- 
ed; the expectations that engaged her to combat 
difficulties, to travel, to croſs many waters, and 
to come to England—to come juſt time enough 
to take leave of him; he haſtening on the wing; 
of Love and Compaſſion to a dearer, a deſerved!) 
dearer object, in the country ſhe had quitted, on 
purpoſe to viſit him in his—Is not hers a more 
grie vous ſituation than mine ?—It is. Why, then, 
do I lament.? | 

But here, Lucy, let me in confidence hint, what 
I have gathered from ſeveral intimations from Dr. 
Bartlett, tho' as tenderly made by him as poſſible, 
that had Sir Charles Grandiſon been a man capa— 
ble of taking advantage of the violence of a Lady': 
paſſion for him, the unhappy Olivia would not 
have ſcrupled, great, haughty, and noble as ſhe 
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is, by birth and fortune, to have been his, with- 
out conditions, if ſhe could not have been ſo 
with: The Italian world is of this opinion, at 
leaſt. Had Sir Charles been a Rinaldo, Olivia 
had been an Armida, 

O that. I could hope, for the honour of the 
Sex, and of the Lady who is ſo fine a woman, 
that the Italian world is miſtaken II will preſume, 
that it is. 

My good Dr. Bartlett, will you allow me to 
accuſe you of a virtue too rigorous ? That is ſome- 
times the fault of very good people. You own 
that Sir Charles has not, even to you, revealed a 
ſecret ſo diſgraceful to her. You own, that he 
has only blamed her for having too little regard | for 


her reputation, aud for the violence of her temper: 


Yet how patiently, for one of ſuch a temper, has 
ſhe taken his departure, almoſt on the day of her 
arrival! He could not have given her an opportu- 
nity to indicate to him a conceſſion ſo criminal: 

She could not, if he had, have made the overture. 
Wicked, wicked world! I will not believe you | 
And the leſs credit ſhall you have with me, Italian 
world, as I have ſeen the Lady. The innocent 
heart will be a charitable. one. Lady Olivia is 
only too intrepid. Proſperity, as Sir Charles ob- 


ſerved, has been a ſnare to her, and ſet her above 


a Proper regard to her reputation.-Mercilefs 
world! I do not love you. Dear Dr. Bartlett, 
you are not yet abſolutely perfect! Theſe hints of 
yours againſt Olivia, gathered from the malevo- 
lence of the envious, 'are proofs (the firſt indeed 
that I have met with) of your imperfection! 
Excuſe me, Lucy: How have I run on! Diſ- 
appointment has mortified me, 
good-natured.—l will welcome adverſity, if it en- 


large my charity, 
The 


and made me 
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The doQtor tells me, that Emily, with her half. 
broken heart, will be here preſently. If I can be 
of comfort to her—But I want it myſelf, from 
the ſame cauſe. We ſhall only weep over each 
other. | 

As I told you, the doctor, and the doctor only, 
knew of his ſetting out ſo early. He took leave 
of him, Happy Dr. Bartlett !—Yet J ſee by his 
eyes, that this parting coſt him ſome paternal tears, 

Never father better loved a ſon than this good 
man loves Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Sir Charles, it ſeems, had ſettled all his affairs 
three days before. His ſervants were appointed, 
Richard Saunders is one of the three he has taken 
with him. Happy ſervants! to be every day in 
the preſence of ſuch a maſter. E 

The doCtor tells me, that he had laſt week pre- 
fented the elder Mr. Oldham with a pair of Co- 
lours which he had purchaſed for him. Nobo- 
dy had heard of this. | 

Lord W. he ſays, is preparing for Windſor ; 
Mr. Beauchamp for Hampſhire, for a few days; 
and then he returns to attend the commands of 
the noble Italians. Lady Olivia will ſoon have her 
cquipage ready. She will make a great appearance. 
But Sir CHARLES GRANDISON will 
not be with her. What is grandeur to a diſturbed 
heart? The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude are 
ſetting out for Hertfordſhire. Lord and Lady L. 
talk of retiring, for a few weeks, to Colnebrook. 
The doctor is preparing for Grandiſon-hall ; your 
poor Harriet for Northamptonſhire—Bleſs me, 
my dear, what a diſperſion !—But Lord W.“s 
nuptials will colle&t ſome of them together at 
Windſor. 


* * 
EmiLY, the dear weeping girl! is juſt come. 
She is with my Couſins. She expects my permiſ- 


ſion 
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ſion for coming up to me. Imagine us weeping 
over each other; praying for bleſſing the guardian 
of us both. Your imagination cannot form a 
ſcene too tender. Adieu, my Lucy. 


LET TEN NIV; 
Miſs BY RON. In Ga ien 


Sunday, April 16. 
What a blank, my dear But I need not ſay 
what I was going to ſay. Poor Emily But 

to mention her grief, is to paint my own. 

Lord W. went to Windlor yeſterday. 

A very odd behaviour of Lady Olivia. Mr. Beau- 
champ went yeſterday, and offered to attend her to 
any of the public places, at her pleaſure ; in purſu- 
ance of Sir Charles's reference to him, to do all in 
his power to make England agreeable to her: and 
ſhe thought fit to tell him before her Aunt, that ſhe 
thanked him for his civility ; but ſhe ſhould not 
trouble him during her ſtay in England. She had 
gentlemen in her train; and one of them had been i in 
England before— 

He left her in diſguſt. 

Lady L. making her a viſit in the evening, ſhe 
told her of Mr. Beauchamp's offer, and of her an- 
ſwer. The gentleman, ſaid ſhe, is a polite and ve- 
ry agreeable man; and this made me treat his kind 
offer with abruptneſs; For I can hardly doubt your 
Brother's view in it. I ſcorn his view: And if I were 
ſure of it, perhaps I ſhould find a way to make him 
repent of the indignity. Lady L. was ſure, ſhe ſaid, 
that neither her Brother, nor Mr. Beauchamp, had 
any other views than to make England as agreeable 
to her as poſſible. | 

Be this as it may, madam, faid ſhe, I have no ſer- 


vice for Mr. e But if your Ladyſhip, 
your 
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your Siſter, and your two Lords, will allow me to 


cultivate your friendſhip, you will do me honour. 


Dr. Bartlett's company will be very agreeable to me 
likewiſe as often as he will give it me. To Mil: 
Jervois I lay ſome little claim. I would have had 
her for my companion in Italy; But your cruel 
Brother No more, however, of him. Your En. 
gliſh beauty too, I admire her: But, poor young 
creature, I admire her the more becauſe I can pity 
her. I ſhould think myſelf very happy to be better 
acquainted with her. TI 

Lady L. made ker a very polite anſwer for her- 
ſelf and her Siſter, and their Lords. But told her 
that I was very ſoon to ſet out for my own abode in 
Northamptonſhire ; and that Dr. Bartlett had ſome 
commiſſions, which would oblige him, in a day or 
two, to go to Sir Charles's ſeat in the country: 
She herſelf offered to attend her at Windſor, and 
to every other place, at her command. | 


| * & 

LADY L. took notice of her wriſt being bound 
round with a broad black ribband, and aſked, if it 
were hurt? A kind of ſprain, ſaid ſhe. But you lit- 
tle imagine how it came; and muſt not aſk. 

This made Lady L. curious. And Olivia requeſt— 
ing that Emily might be allowed to breakfaſt with 
her as this morning; ſhe has bid the dear girl en— 
deavour to know how it came, if it fell in her way: 
For Olivia reddened, and looked up, with a kind 
of conſciouſneſs, to Lady L. when ſhe told her that 
ſhe muſt not aſk queſtions about it. 47 
Lady G. is very earneſt with me to give into the 
town-diverſions for a month to come: But I have 
now no deſire in my heart ſo ſtrong, as to return to 
all my dear Northamptonſhire friends, 

I am only afraid of my Uncle. He will railly 
his Harriet; yet only, I know, in hopes to divert 

her, and us all: But my jeſting days are over: My 
| ſituation 
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ſituation will not bear it. Yet if it will divert him, 
let him railly. LES 

I ſhall be ſo much importuned to ſtay longer than 
I ought, or will ſtay that, I may as well fix a per- 
emptory day at once. Will you, my ever indulgent 
friends, allow me to ſet out for Selby-houſe on Fri- 
day next? Not on Sunday, as Lady Betty Wil- 
liams adviſes, for fear of the cdious waggons. But [ 
have been in a different ſchool. Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, I find, makes it a facit rule with him, Never 
to begin a Journey on a Sunday ; nor, except when 
in purſuit of works of mercy or neceſſity, to.travel 
in time of Divine Service. And this rule he obſer- 
ved laſt Sunday, tho he reached us here in the e- 
vening. O my Grandmamma ! How much is he, 
what you all are, and ever have been !—But he is 
now purſuing a work of mercy. God ſucceed to him 
the end of his purſuit |! 

But why facit? you will aſk. Is Sir Charles 
Grandiſon aſhamed to make an open appearance in 
behalf of his Chriſtian duties? Heis not. For in- 
{tance ; I have never ſeen him ſit down at his own 
table, in tht abſence of Dr. Bartlett, or ſome other 
clergyman, but he himſelf ſays grace; and that with 
ſuch an eaſy dignity, as commands every one's re- 
verence; and which is ſucceeded by a chearfulneſs 
that looks as if he were better pleaſed for having 
ſhewn a thankful heart. | 

Dr. Bartlett has alſo told me, that he begins and 
ends every day; either in his Chamber or in his Stu- 
dy; in a manner worthy of one who is in earneſt in 
his Chriſtan profeſſion. But he never frights gay 
company with grave maxims. I remember, one 
day Mr. Grandiſon aſked him, in his abſurd way, 
Why he did not preach to his company now-and- 
then? Faith, Sir Charles, ſaid he, if you did, you 
would reform many a poor ignorant ſinner of us; 
ſince you could do it with more weight, and more 

certainty 
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certainty of attention, than any perſon in Chriſten- 
dom. 

It would be an afFroiit, ſaid Sir Charles, to the 

_ underſtanding, as well as education, of a man who 
took rank above a peaſant, in ſuch a country as this, 
to ſeem to queſtion whether he knew his general 
duties, or not, and the neceſſity of practiſing what 
he knew of them. If he ſhould be at a loſs, he may 
once a week be reminded, and his heart kept warm, 
Let you and me, Couſin Everard, ſhew our convic- 

tion by our practice; ; and not invade the clergy- 
man's province. 

I remember, that Mr. Grandiſon ſhewed his con- 
viction by his bluſhes; ; and by repeating the three 
little words, You and me ! Sir Charles. 

Sunday Evening. 

OM dear friends! I have a ſtrange, a ſhocking 
Piece of intelligence to give you ! Emily has juſt 

been with me in tears: She begged to ſpeak with 

me in private. When we were alone, ſhe threw 
her arms about my neck: Ah, madam |! ſaid ſhe, 
am come to tell you, that there is a perſon in the 
world that I hate, and muſt and will hate, as long 
as I live. It is Lady Olivia.—Take me down with 
you into Northamptonſhire, and never let me ſee 
her more. 

] was ſurpriſed. 

O madam ! I have found out, that ſhe would, 
on 'Thurſday laſt, have killed my guardian, 

] was aſtoniſhed, Lucy. 

'They retired together, you know, madam, My 
guardian came from her, his face in a glow ; and 
he ſent in his Siſter to her, and went not in himſelf 
till afterwards. She would have had him put off 
his journey. She was enraged becauſe he would not; 
and they were high together and at laſt ſhe pulled 
out of her ſtays, in fury a poniard, and yowed to 
plunge it into his heart, He ſhould never, ſhe * 
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ſee his Clementina more. He went to her. Her 
heart failed her. Well it might, you know, madam. 
He ſeized her hand. He took it from her. She 
ſtruggled, and in ſtruggling her wriſt was hurt; 
that's the meaning cf the broad black ribband !— 
Wicked creature! to have ſuch a thought in her 
heart !—He only ſaid, when he had got it from her 
Unhappy, violent woman! I return not this inſtru- 
ment of miſchief! You will have no uſe for it in 
England—And would not let her have it again. 

I ſhuddered. O my dear, ſaid I, he has been a 
ſufferer, we are told, by good women ; but this 1s 
not a good woman. But can it be true? Who in- 
formed you of 1t ? 

Lady Maffei herſelf. She thought that Sir Char- 
les muſt have ſpoken of it : And when ſhe found he 
had not, ſhe was ſorry ſbe had, and begged I would 
not tell any-body : But I could not keep it from you. 
And ſne ſays, that Lady Olivia is grieved on the re- 
membrance of it; and arraigns herſelf and her wick- 
ed paſhon ; and the more, for his noble forgiveneſs 
of her on the ſpot, and recommending her after- 
wards to the civilities of his Siſters, and their Lords. 
But I hate her, for all that. 

Poor unhappy Olivia! ſaid J. But what, my 
Emily, are we women, who ſhould be the mee keſt 


and tendereſt of the whole animal creation, when 


we give way to paſſion! But if ſhe is ſo penitent, 
let not the ſhocking attempt be known to his Siſters 
or their Lords. I may take the liberty of mentioning 
it, in /lriF confidence [ Obſerve that, Lucy] to thoſe 
from whom 1 keep not any ſecret : But let it not 
be divulged to any of the relations of Sir Charles, 


Their deteitation of her, which muſt follow, would 


not be concealed ; and the unhappy creature, made 
deſperate, might—W ho knows what ſhe might do? 
The dear girl ran on upon what might have been 


the conſequence, and what a loſs the world would 


have 
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have had, if the horrid fact had been perpetratel, 
Lady Maffei told her, however, that had not her 
heart relented, ſhe might have done him miſchief; 
for he was too raſh in approaching her. She fel 
down on her knees to him, as ſoon as he had wreſted 
the poniard from her. I forgive, and pity you, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, with an air that had, as Olivia and her 
Aunt have recollected ſince, both majeſty and com- 
paſſion init; But againſt her entreaty, he would with- 
draw. Vet at her requeſt, ſent in Lady L. to her; and, 
going into his Study, told not even Dr. Bartlett of 
it, tho' he went to him there immediately. 

From the conſciouſneſs of this violence, perhaps 
the Lady was more temperate afterwards, even to 
the very time of his departure. 


= * ** | 

LokD bieſs me, What malk' do ? Lady D. has 
ſent a card to let me know, that ſhe will wait upon 
Mrs. Reeves and me to-morrow to breakfaſt. She 
comes, no doubt, to tell me, that Sir Charles having 
no thoughts cf Harriet Byron, Lord D. may have 
hopes of ſucceeding with her ; And perhaps her La- 
dyſhip will plead Sir Charles's recommendation and 
intereſt in Lord D's favour. But ſhould this plea be 
made, good Heaven give me patience! I am afraid 
] ſhall be uncivil to this excellent woman. 


LET TAI NW. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation, 
Monday, April 17. 


HF. Counteſs is juſt gone. 
Mr. Reeves was engaged before to breakfall 
with Lady Betty Williams; and we were only 
Mrs. Reeves, Lady D. and J. | 
My heart aked at her entrance; and every mo- 
ment ſtill more, as we were at breakfaſt. Her looks, 
| I thought, 
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[ thought, had ſuch a particular kindneſs and mean- 
ing in them, as ſeemed to expreſs, * You have no 
hopes, Miſs Byron, \any-where elſe; and I will 
© have you to be mine.” 

But my ſuſpence was over the moment the tea- table 
was removed. I fee your confuſion, my dear, ſaid 
the Counteſs [Mrs Reeves, you muſt not leave us]; 
and I have fat in pain for you, as I ſaw it increaſe. 
By this I know that Sir Charles Grandiſon has been 
as good as his word. Indeed I doubted not but he 
would. I don't wonder, my dear, that you love 
him. He is the firſt man in his manners, as well as 
perſon, that I ever ſaw. A woman of virtue and 
honour cannot but love him. But 1 need not praiſe 


him to you; nor to you, neither, Mrs. Reeves; 1 


ice that. Now: you muſt know, proceeded ſhe, that 


there is an alliance propoſed for my ſon, of which 1 


think very well; but ſtill ſhould have thought bet- 
ter, had I never ſeen you, my dear. I have talked 
to my Lord about it: You know I am very deſirous 


to have him married. His anſwer was; I never 


can think of any propoſal of this nature, while I 
have any hope that I can make myſelf acceptable 
to Miſs Byron. 

What think you, my Lord, ſaid J, if Tſhould di- 
rely apply to Sir Charles Grandiſon, to know his 
intentions; and whether he has any hopes of obtain- 
ing her favour ? Heis ſaid to be the moſt unreſerved 


of men. He knows our characters to be as unex- 


ceptionable as his own ; and that our alliance cannot 
be thought a diſcredit tothe firſt family in the king- 
dom. It is a free queſtion, I own ; as I am unac- 


quainted with him by perſon: But he is ſuch a | 


man, that methinks I can take pleaſure in addreſ- 
ling myſelf to him on any ſubje&. 

My Lord (miled at the freedom of my motion; but 
not difapproving it, I directly went to Sir Charles, 
' and, after due compliments, told him my buſineſs. 


The 
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The Counteſs ſtopt. She is very penetrating, 
She looked at us both, 

Well, madam, ſaid my Couſin, with an air of 
curioſity Pray, your Ladyſhip— 

I could not ſpeak for very impatience— 

I never heard in my life, ſaid the Counteſs, ſuch 
a fine character of any mortal, as he gave you. He 
told me of his engagements to go abroad as the ve 
next day. He highly extolled the Lady for whole 
ſake, principally, he was obliged to go abroad ; and 
he ſpoke as highly of a Brother of hers, whom he 
loved as if he were his own Brother ; and mentioned 
very affectionately the young Lady's whole family, 

* God only knows, ſaid he, what may be my de- 
* ſtiny !—As generoſity, as juſtice, or rather az 
Providence, leads, I will follow.” 

After he had generouſly opened his heart, pro- 
ceeded. the Counteſs, I aſked him if he had any 
hope, ſhould the foreign Lady recover her health, 
of her being his? 3 

* I can promiſe myſelf nothing, ſaid he. I go 
cover without one ſelfiſh hope. If the Lady re- 
* covers her health, and her Brother can be amend- 
© ed in tis, by the aſſiſtance I ſhall carry over with 
me, I ſhall have joy inexpreſſible. To providence 
I leave the reſt. The reſult cannot be in my own 
power.“ 

Then, Sir, proceeded the Counteſs, you cannot 
in honour be under any engagements to Miſs Byron? 

1 aroſe from my ſeat. Whither, my dear ?—l 
have done, if T oppreſs you. I moved my chair behind 
hers, but ſo cloſe to hers, that I leaned on the back 
of it, my face hid, and my eyes running over. She 
ſtood up. Sit down again, madam, ſaid I, and pro- 
ceed - Pray proceed. You have excited my curioſi— 
ty. Only let me fit here, unſeeded, behind you. 

Pray, madam, ſaid Mrs. Reeves (burning alſo 
with curioſity, as ſhe has ſince owned) go on; and 
indulge 
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indulge my Coun in her preſent ſeat. What an- 
ſwer did Sir Charles return? 

My dear Love „ſaid the countels (fitting down, 
as I had requeſted) ict me firſt be anſwered one 
queſtion. I would not do miſchief. 

You cannot do miſchici, madam, replied. . 
What is your Ladyſhip's queſtton ? 

Has Sir Charles Grandiſon ever directly made 
his addreſſes to you, my dear? 

Never, madam. 

It is not for want of love, I dare aver, that he has 
not. But thus he anſwered my queſtion : © I ſhould 
have thought myſelf the unworthieſt of men, 
„knowing the difficulties of my own ſituation, how 

great ſoever were the temptation from Miſs Byron's 

merit, if I had ſought to engage her affections.' 


wards me juſtified ?] 
* She has, madam (proceeded the Counteſs in his 
words)* a prudence that I never knew equalled in a 
* woman ſo young. With a frankneſs of mind, to 
* which hardly ever young Lady before her had pre- 


* tenſions, ſhe has ſuch a command of her affe ctions, 


* that no man, I dare ſay, will ever have a ſhare in 
them, till he has courted her favour by aſſiduities 


| © which ſhall convince her that he has no heart but 
© for her.” 


O my Lucy! What an honour to me would theſe 


 Wientiments be, if I deſerved them! And can Sir 
[ Charles Grandiſon think I do 2—1 hope fo. But if 
| Wic does, how much am I indebted to his tavourable, 
KE his generous opinion! Who knows but l have reaſon 
e Ito rejoice, rather than to regret, as I uſed to do, his 
- frequent abſences from Colnebrook ? 
-The Counteſs proceeded. 

Then Sir, you will not take it amils, if my Son, 
o b His aſſiduities, can prevail upon Mifs Byron to 
id : | think 


[O Lucy! How nobly is his whole conduct to- 
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think that he fas merit, and that his heart is 25 
devoted to her. 

* Amiſs, madam !—No !—In juſtice, in honour, 
© I cannot. May Miſs Byron be, as ſhe deſerves to 
© be, one of the happieſt women on earth in her 
© nuptiais. I have heard agreatcharaQer of Lord. 
© He has a very large eſtate, He may boaſt of his 
< Mother—God forbid, that I, a man divided in- 
ſelf, not knowing what I can do, hardly ſometimes 
© what I ought to do, ſhould ſeek to involve in my 
© own uncertainties the friend I revere; the woman 
c 


* 


I ſo greatly admife: Her Beauty ſo attracting; ſo 
proper for her therefore to engage a generous pro- 
© tector in the married ſtate !? | 

Generous man ! thought I. O how my tears ran 
down my checks, as I hid my face behind the Coun- 
teſs's chair |! 

But will you allow me, Sir, proceeded the Coun- 
teſs, to aſk you, Were you freed from all your un- 
certaintie 
* Permit me, madam, interrupted he, to ſpare 
you thequeſtion you were going to put, As I know 
not what will be the reſult of my journey abroad, 
I ſhould think myſelf a very ſelſiſʒ man, and a very 
diſhonourable one to two Ladies of equal delicacy 
and worthineſs, if I ſought to involve, as J hinted 
before in my own uncertainties, a young Lady 
whoſe prudence and great qualities muſt make 
herſelf and any man happy, whom ſhe ſhall fa- 
vour with her hand. 

« To be ſtill more explicit, proceeded he, With 
what face could I look up to a woman of honour 
and delicacy, ſuch a one as the Lady before whom 
I now ſtand, if I could own a wiſh, that while my 
honour has laid me under obligations to one Lady 
if ſhe ſhall be permitted to accept of me, I ſhould 

reſume to hope, that another, no leſs worthy, 


would hold her favour tor me ſuſpended, till ſhe 
* ſaw 
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« (aw what would be the iſſue of the firſt obligation? 
No, madam ; I could ſooner die, than offer ſuch 
« indignity to BOTH I am fettered, added he; but 
« Miſs Byron is free: And ſo is the Lady abroad. 
My attendance on her at this time, is indiſpenſa- 
© ble ; but I make not any conditions for my ſelf.— 
L My reward will be in the conſciouſneſs of havin 

© diſcharged the obligations that I think myſelf un- 
der, as a man of honour.” 

The Counteſs's voice changed in repeating this 
ſneech of his: And ſhe ſtopt to praiſe him; and 
then went on. 

You are T HE man, indeed, Sir !|—But then 
give me leave to aſk you, As I think it very likely 
that you will be married before you return to Fng- 
und, Whether, now that you have been ſo good 
as to ſpeak favourably of my Son, and that you 
call Miſs Byron Siſter, you will oblige him with a 
recommendation to that Siſter ? 

The Counteſs of D. ſhews, by this requeſt, her 

value for a young Lady who deſerves it; and the 

* mire, for its being, I think (Excuſe me, madam) 
da pretty extraordinary one. But what a preſump- 
tion would it be in me, to ſuppoſe that I had 
* SUCH an intereſt with Miſs Byron, when ſhe has 
relations as worthy of er? as ſhe is of them E 
WW You may gueſs, my dear, ſaid the Counteſs, that 
e ſhould not have put this queſtion, but as a trial of 
- Wiis heart. However, I aſked his pardon ; and told 

bim that I would not believe he gave it me, except 
e would promiſe to mention to Miss Byron, that 
bad made him a viſit on this ſubject [Methinks 
n {W-ucy, I ſhould have been glad that he had not let 
ne know that he was ſo forgiving !] 

And now, my dear, ſaid the Lady, let me turn 
about. She did; and put one arm round my neck, 
ind with my own handkerchief wiped my eyes, and 
. kiſſed 
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kiſſed my check; and when ſhe ſaw me a little te- 
covered, ſhe addreſſed me as follows: 
Now, my good young creature, [O that you 


would let me call you daughter in my own way | for 
I think I muſt always call you ſo, whether you do, or 


not] let we aſk you, as if I were your real Mother, 
© Have you any expectation that Sir Charles Gran: 
© diſon will be yours ?? 
Dear madam, is not this as hard a queſtion to 
be put to me, as that which you put to him? 
Yes, my dear full as hard. And I am as 
ready to aſk your pardon, as I was his, if you are 


really diſpleaſed with me for putting it. Are you 


Miſs Byron? Excuſe me, Mrs. Reeves, for thu; 
urging your lovely Couſin; I am at leaſt entitled 
to the excuſe Sir Charles Grandiſon made for me, 
that it is a demonſtration of my value for her. 

I have declared, madam, returned I, and it is 
from my heart, that I think he 'ought to be the 
Huſband of the Lady abroad: And though I pre- 
fer him to all the men Jever ſaw, yet I have re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to conquer the particular regard 
I have for him. He has in a very noble manner ot- 
fered me his friendſhip, ſo long as it may be accey- 
ted without interiering with any other attachments 
on my part: And J will be fatisfied with that. 

A friendſhip ſo pure, replied the Counteſs, as 
that of ſuch a man, 1s conſiſtent with any other at- 
tachments. My Lord D. will with his whole ſoul, 
contribute all in his power to ſtrengthen it : He 
admires Sir Charles Grandiſon: He would think it 
a double honour to be acquainted with him thro' 
you. Deareſt Miſs Byron, take another worthy 
young man into your friendſhip, but with a tender- 
er name : I ſhall then claim a forth place in it for 
myſelf. O my dear! What a quadruple knot will 
you tie! Ty | 5 
| Your 
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Your Ladyſhip does me too much honour, was 
all I could juſt then reply. 
I muſt have an anſwer, my dear : I will not take 
up with a compliment, 
This, then, madam, is my anſwer—T hope I am 
an honeſt creature: — I have not a heart to give. 
Then you have expectations, my dear.— Well, I 
will call you mine, if I can. Never did I think that 
could have made the propoſal, that I am going to 
make ycu : But in my eyes, as well as in my Lord's, 
you are an incomparable young woman.—This is 
it—We will not think of the alliance propoſed to us 
(It is yet but a propoſal, and to which we have not 
returned any anſwer) till we ſee what turn the af- 
fair Sir Charles is gone upon, takes. You once 
ſaid, you could prefer my Son to any of the men 
that had hitherto applied to you for your favour. 
Your affeQions to Sir Charles were engaged before 
you knew us. Will you allow my Son this prefer- 
ence, which will be the firſt preference, if Sir 
Charles engages himſelf abroad? 

Your Ladyſhip ſurpriſes me : Shall I not im- 
prove by the example you have juſt now ſet before 
me? Who was it that ſaid (and a man too) With 
* what face could I look up to a woman of honour 
* and delicacy, ſuch a one as the Lady before 
whom I now ſtand, if I could own a wiſh, that 
while my heart leaned, to one perſon, I ſhould 
think of keeping another in ſuſpence till I ſaw whe- 
ther I could or could not be the other's? No, 
madam, I would ſooner die,“ as Sir Charles ſaid, 
than offer ſuch an indignity to both.” But 1 
know, madam, that you only made this propoſal, 
as you did another to Sir Charles Grandiſon, as 
a trial of my heart. Keg 5 

Upon my word, my dear, I ſhould, I think, 
beglad to be entitled to ſuch an excuſe; But I 
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was really in earneſt ; and now take a little ſhame 
to myſelf. | 

W hat charming ingenuouſneſs in this Lady ! 

She claſped her arms about me, and kiſſed my 
cheek again. I have but one plea, ſaid ſhe, to 
make for myſelf ; I could not have fallen into ſuch 
an error (the example ſo recently given to the con- 
trary) had I not wiſhed you to be, before any wo- 
man in the world, Counteſs of D.—Noble crea- 
ture! No title can give you dignity. May your 
own wiſhes be granted! 

The Counteſs aſked, When I returned to 
Northamptonſhire? I told her my intention. She 
charged me to ſee her firſt. But I can tell you, 
ſaid ſhe, my Lord ſhall not be preſent when you 
come: Not once more will I truſt him in your 
company; and if he ſhould ſteal a viſit, unknown 
to me, let not your Couſin ſee him, Mrs. Reeves 
He does indeed admire you, Love. 

I acknowledged, with a grateful heart, her good- 
neſs to me. She engaged me to correſpond with 
her when I got home. Her commands were ar 
honour done me, that I could not refuſe myſel 
Her Son, ſhe ſmilingly told me, ſhould no more ſe: 
my Letters, than my Perſon. | | 
At her going away—I will tell you one thing, 
ſaid ſhe: I never before, in a buſineſs which ny 
heart was ſet upon, was ſo effectually filenced by 
a a precedent produced by myſelf in the ſame con 

verſation. I came with an aſſurance of ſuccek 
When our hearts are engaged in a hope, we are 
apt to think every ſtep we take for the promotiny 
it, reaſonable: Our paſſions, my dear, will ever 
more run away with our judgment. But now 
think of it, I muſt, when I ſay our, make tw 
exceptions; one for you, and one for Sir Chart 
Grandiſon. : IS | 
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But, Lucy, tell me- May I, do you think, * 
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plain the meaning of the word SELF18H uſed by 
Sir Charles in the concluſion of the Library-con- 
ference at Colnebrook (and which puzzled me 
then to make out) by his diſclaiming of ſe//sſbneſs 
in the converſation with the Counteſs above-reci- 
ted? If I may, what an opening of his heart does 
that word give in my favour, were he at liberty? 
Does it not look, my dear, as if his Honour checked 
him, when his Love would have prompted him to 
wiſh me to preſerve my heart ro 7 og till his re- 
turn from abroad? Nor let it be ſaid, that it was 
diſhonourable in him to have ſuch a thought, as it 
was checked and overcome; and as it was ſucceeded 
by ſuch an emotion, that he was obliged to depart 
abruptly from me.—Let me repeat the words 
You may not have my Letter at hand which re- 
lates that affecting addreſs to me; and it is impoſſi- 
ble for me, while I have memory, to forget them. 
He had juſt concluded his brief hiſtory of Cle- 
mentina—* And now, madam, what can I fay ? 
Honour forbids me !—Yet honour bids me 
Let I cannot be unjuſt, ungenerous, ſelfſb !“ 
Af I may flatter myſelf, Lucy, that he did love 
eme when he ſaid this, and that he had a conflict in 

his noble heart between the Love on one ſide fo 
"8 fopeleſs (for I could not forgive him, if he did not 
ere, as well as pity, Clementina), and on the o- 
ther not ſo hopeleſs, were there to have been no 
bar between—Shall we not pity him for the arduous 
ſtruggle ? Shall we not ſee that honour carried it, 
even in favour of the Hopeleſs againſt the Hopee 
ful, and applaud him the more for being able to 
overcome? How ſhall we call virtue by its name, 
if it be not tried; and if it hath no conteſt with 
inclination ? . f 

If I am a vain ſelf-flatterer, tell me, chide me, 

Lucy ; but allow me, however, at the ſame time, 
his praiſe, if I can make good my claim to it, that 
ll | 2 my 
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my conqueſt of my paſſion is at leaſt as glorious for 
me, as ig is for him, were he to love me ever ſo 
well; ſince I can moſt ſincerely, however painful- 
ly, ſubſcribe to the preference which Honour, 
Love, Compaſſion, unitedly, give to CLEMENZ 
TINA. 7 85 | 


LETTER XXVI. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


Monday Night, 


Y Couſins and I, by invitation, ſupped with 
Lady G. this evening. Lord and Lady L. 
were there; Lady Olivia alſo, and Lady Ma ffei. 

I have ſet them all into a conſternation, as they 
expreſſed themſelves, by my declaration of leaving 
London on my return home early on Friday morn- 
ing next. I knew, that were I to paſs the whole 
ſummer here, I muſt be peremptory at laſt. The 
two Siſters vow that I ſhall not go ſo ſoon. They 
ſay, that I have ſeen ſo few of the town-diverſions 
—Town-diverſions, Lucy !—I have had diverſi- 
ons enough, of one ſort But in your arms, my 
dear friends, I ſhall have conſolation—And I want 
it. ; 4 | 2 Ix 

I have great regrets, and ſhall have hourly more, 
as the day approaches, on the leaving of ſuch dear 
and obliging friends: But I am determined. 

My Couſin's coach will convey me to Dunſta- 
ble; and there, I know I ſhall meet with my in- 
dulgent Uncle, or your Brother. I would:not have 
it publickly known, becauſe of the officious gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, Bak 

Dr. Bartlett intended to ſet out for Grandiſon- 
hall to-morrow : But from the natural kindneſs of 
his heart he has ſuſpended his journey to Thurſda) 

| next. 
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next. No conſideration, therefore, ſhall detain me, 


if I am well. 

My Coufins are grieved : 'They did not expect 
that I would be a word and a blow, as they phraſe 
it. | i | 
Lady Olivia expreſſed herſelf concerned, that 
ſhe, in particular, was to loſe me. She had pro- 
poſed great pleaſure, ſhe ſaid, in the parties ſhe 


ſhould make in my company. But, after what 


Emily told me, ſhe appears to me as a Meduſa 
and were to be thought by her a formidable rival, 
I might have as much reaſon to be afraid of the po- 
tion, as the man ſhe loves of the poniard. Emily 
has kept the ſecret from every body but me. And 
I rely on the inviolable ſecrecy of all you, my 
friends. | | 

Lord and Lady L. had deſigned to go to Colne- 
brook to-morrow, or at my day, having hopes of 


getting me with them; But now, they ſay, they 


will ſtay in town till they can ſee whether I am to 
be prevailed upon, or will be obdurate. 

Lady Olivia enquired after the diſtance of 
Northamptonſhire. She will make the tour of 
England, ſhe ſays, and viſit me there. I was obli- 
ged to ſay I ſhould take her viſit as an honour, 


Wicked Politeneſs! Of how many falſhoods 


doſt thou make the people, who are called polite, 
guilty! EE 

But there is one man in the world, who is re- 
markable for his truth, yet is unqueſtionably polite. 
He cenſures not others for complying with faſhions 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; but he gives not into them. 
He never perverts the meaning of words. He 
never, for inſtance, ſuffers his ſervants to deny him, 
when he is at home. If he is buſy, he juſt finds 
time to ſay he is, to unexpected viſiters; and if 
they will ſtay, he turns them over to his Siſters, to 
Dr. Bartlett, to Emily, till he can attend them. 


3 But 
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But then he has always done ſo. Every one know; 
that he lives to his own heart, and they expe it of 
bim; and when they can have his company, they 
have double joy in the eaſe and chearfulneſs that at- 
tend his leiſure : They then have him «vholh, 
And he can be the more polite, as the company 
then is all his buſineſs. 6: 120 | 

Sir Charles might the better do ſo, as he came 
over ſo few months ago, after ſo long an abſence; 
and his reputation for politeneſs was ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, that people rather looked for rules from 
bim, than a conformity to theirs. 

His denials of complimenting Lady Olivia (tho' 
ſhe was but juſt arrived in his native country, 
where ſhe never was before) with the ſuſpending of 
his departure for one week, or but for one day— 
Who but he could have given them ? But he was 
convinced, that it was right to haſten away, for 
the fake of Clementina and his Jeronymo ; and 
that it would have been wrong to ſhew Olivia, e- 
ven for her own ſake, that in fuck a competition 
ſhe had conſequence with him : and all her entrea- 
ties, all her menaces, the deteſted pomiard in her 
hand, could not ſhake his ſteady ſoul, and make 
him delay his well-ſettled purpoſe. 


L E T T E R XXVII. 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation. 


| Tueſday Morning, April 18. 

HIS naughty Lady G.—She is exceſſively 

| to blame. Lord L. is out of patience with 
her. So is Lady L. Emily ſays; ſhe loves her dear- 
ly; but ſhe does not love her ways. Lord G. as 
Emily tells me, talks of coming to me ; the cauſe 
of quarre} ſuppoſed to be not great: But trifles, 

_ inſiſted upon, make frequently the wideſt breaches. 
| = | Whatever 
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Whatever it be, it is between themſelves; and 
neither cares to tell: But Lord and Lady L. are 
angry with her, for the ludicrous manner in which 
ſhe treats him. 

The al eco REID happened after my Cou- 
ſin and I left them lat night. I was not in ſpirits, 
and declined ſtay ing to cards. Lady Olivia and her 
Aunt went away at the ſame time. Whiſt was the 
game. Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett, and Emily, 
were caſt in. In the midi of their play, Lady G. 
came hurrying down ſtairs to them, warbling an 
air: Lord G. followed her, much diſturbed. Ma- 
dam, I muſt tell you, ſaid he” WHY MUST, my 
Lord, I don't bid you. 

Sit ſtill, child, ſaid ſhe to Emily; and took her 
ſeat behind her who wins? who loſes ? 

Lord G. walked about the room—Lord and La- 
dy L. were unwilling to take notice, hoping it 
would go off; for there had been a few livelineſ- 
ſes on her ſide at dinner-time, tho? all was ſerene 
at ſupper. 

Dr. Bartlett offered her his cards. She refuſed 
them—No, Doctor, ſaid ſhe, I will play my own 
cards: I ſhall have enough to do to play them well. 
N As you manage it, ſo you will, madam, ſaid 

ord 

Don't expoſe yourſelf, my Lord: We are before 
company. Lady L. you have nothing but trumps 
in your hand. 

Let me ſay a word or two to you, madam, ſaid 
Lord G. to her. 

| I am all obedience, my Lord. 

She aroſe. He would have taken her hand : She 
put it behind her. 

Not your hand, madam ? 

I can't ſpare it. 

He wy from her, and went out of the room. 

K 4 Lord 
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Lord bleſs me, ſaid ſhe, returning to the card. 
table with a gay unconcern, What ſtrange paſſ. 
onate creatures are theſe men | 

Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. I wonder at you. 

Then I give you joy— 

What do you mean, Siſter ?— 

We women love wonder, and the . 

Surely, Lady G. ſaid Lord L. you are wrong. 

I give rn Lordſhip joy, too. 

On what ? 

That my Siſter is always right. 

Indeed, madam, were I Lord G. I ſhould have 
no patience. 

A good hint for you, Lady L. I hope you wil 
take this for a warning and continue. 

When I behave as you do, Charlotte— 

I underſtand you, Lady L. you need not ſpeak 
out—Every one in their way. 

You would not behave thus, were my Brother— 

Perhaps not. 

Dear Charlotte, you are exceſſively wrong. 

So I think, returned ſhe. 

Why then do you not 

Mend, Lady L.? All in good time. 

Her woman came in with a meſſage, expreſling 
her Lord's deſire to ſee her.—The deuce is in theſe 
men: They will neither be ſatisfied with us, nor 
without us. But I am all obedience : No vow will 
I break—And out ſhe went. 
Lord G. not returning preſently, and Lord and 
Lady L's chariot being come, they both took this 
opportunity, in order to ſhew their diſpleaſure, to 
go away without taking leave of their Siſter. Dr. 
Bartlett retired to his apartment. And when La- 
dy G. came down, ſhe was ſurpriſed, and a little 
vexed, to find only Emily there. Lord G. came 


in. at another door—Upon my word, | my Lord, this 
is 
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is ſtrange behaviour in you; Vou fright away with 
your huſband-like airs, all one's company. 

Good God II am aſtoniſhed at you, madam. 

What /ignifies your aſtoniſhment ?—when you 
have ſcared every-body out of the houſe. 

I, madam |! 

You, Sir! Yes, you !-—-Did you not lord it over 
me in my dreſſing- room? To be eaſy and quiet, 
did I not fly to our company in the drawing-room ? 
Did you not follow me there—with looks—Very 
pretty looks for a new married-man, I aſſure you! 
Then did you not want to take me afide—Would 
not any-body have ſuppoſed it was to expreſs your 
ſorrow for your odd behaviour? Was I not all 
obedience ? Did you not with very manniſh airs, 
flight me for my compliance, and fly out of the 
room? All the company could witneſs the calmneſs 
with whichl returned to them, that they might not 
be grieved for me; nor think our miſunderſtanding 
a deep one. Well, then, when your ſtomach came 
down, as I ſuppoſed, you ſent for me out: no 
doubt, thought I, to expreſs his concern now, —l 
was all obedience again. 

And did I not beſeech you, madam—— 

Beſeech me, my Lord !—Yes—But with ſuch 
looks —1 married, Sir, let me tell you, a man 
with another face—See, ſee, Emily—he is gone 
again.— 

My Lord flew out of the room in a rage—O 
theſe men, my dear! ſaid ſhe to Emily. 

I know, ſaid Emily, what J could have anſwer- 
ed, if I dared: But it is ill meddling, as I have 
heard ſay, between man and wife. 

Emily ſays, the quarrel was not made up; but 
was carried higher ſtill in the morning. 

She had but juſt finiſhed her tale, when the fol- 
lowing billet was brought me, from Lady G. 


3 Harriet, 
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Harriet, Tueſday Morning. 


F you love me, if you pity me, come hither 

this inſtant : I have great need of your counſel, 
I am reſolved to be unmarried ; and therefore ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf by the beloved name of 


CHARLOTTE GRAN DIS OR. 
I inſtantly diſpatched the following: 


Know no ſuch perſon as Charlotte Grandifon. 1 

love Lady G. but can pity only her Lord, I 
will not come near you. I have no counſel to give 
you ! but that you will not jeſt away your own hap- 
pineſs. 


HARRIET ByRON. 


Soon after, came a ſervant from Lady G. with 
the following letter : 


O, then, I have made a bleſſed hand of wedlock. 
My Brother gone; my man exceſſive unruly : 
Lord and Lady L. on his fide, without enquiring 
into merits, or demerits: Lectured by Dr. Bart- 
lett's grave face : Emily ftanding aloof ; her fin- 
2 in her eye: And now my Harriet renouncing 
: And all in one week! 

"What can I do?—War tend to be declared: 
And will you not turn mediatrix — ou won't, 
you ſay. Let it alone. Nevertheleſs, I will lay 
the whole matter before you. 

It was laſt night, the week from the wedding- 
day not completed, that Lord G. thought fit to 
break into my retirement without my leave—By 
the way, he was a little impertinent at dinner-time 3 ; 
but that I paſſed over. 

What. 


gone? — Why leave you your company below? 

I come, my deareſt life, to make a requeſt to you. 

The man began with civility enough, had he had 
a little leſs of his odious rapture ; for he flung his 
arms about me, Jenny in preſence. A huſband's 
fondneſs is enough to ruin theſe girls. Don't you 
think, Harriet, that there is an immorality in it, 
before them ? 

I refuſe your requeſt, be it what it will. How 
dare you invade me in my retirement ?—You may 
believe, that I intended not to ſtay long above, my 


Siſter below. Does the ceremony, ſo lately paſſed, 


authorize want of breeding? _ 
| Want of breeding, madam I— And he did fo 
ſtare ! | 
Leave me this inſtant=—T looked good-natured, 
1 ſuppoſe, in my anger; for he declared he would 
not; and again throwing his arms about me as I 
ſat, joined his ſharp face to mine, and preſumed 
to kiſs me ; Jenny ſtill in the room. 
Now, Harriet, you never will deſert me in a 
int of delicacy, I am ſure. You cannot defend 
theſe odious freedoms in a matrimony ſo young, 
unleſs you would be willing to be ſerved ſo yourſelf. 
Lou may ſuppoſe, that then [I let looſe my in- 
dignation upon him. And he ſtole out, daring to 
mutter and be diſpleaſed. The word devil was in 
his mouth. | | 
Did he call me devil, Jenny? 
No, indeed, madam, ſaid the wench— And, Har- 
riet, ſee the ill example of ſuch a free behaviour 
before her : She preſumed to prate in favour of the 


man's fit of fondneſs ; yet at other times, is a prude 


of a girl. BY 2 
Before my anger was gone down, in again [It is 


truth, Harriet] came the bold wretch. I will not, 


laid he, as you are not particularly employed, 
leave 
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leave you—Upon my ſoul, madam, you don't uſe 
me well. But if. you will oblige me with your 
company to-morrow morning—— 

No-where, Sir 

Only to breakfaſt with Miſs Byron, my dear— 
As a mark of your obligingneſs, I requeſt it. 

His dear !—-Now I hate a hypocrite of all things, 
I knew that he had a deſign to make a ſhew of his 
bride, as his property, at another place; and ſee- 
ing me angry, thought he would name a viſit agree- 
able to me, and which at the ſame time would give 
him a merit with you, and preſerve to himſelf the 
conſequence of being obliged by his obedient wife, 
at the word of authority. 

From this fooliſh beginning aroſe our mighty 
quarrel, What vexed me was, the art of the man, 
and the evident deſign he had to get you of his ſide. 
He, in the courſe of it, threatened me with ap- 
pealing to you—To intend to ruin me in the love 
of my deareft friend! Who that valued that friend, 
could forgive it? You may believe, that if je 
had not propofed it, and after ſuch accumulated 
offences, it was the very viſit that I ſhould have 
been delighted with. | 

Indeed, Sir—Upon my word, my Lord—lI do 
aſſure you, Sir,—with a moderate degree of haugh- 
tineſs—was what the quarrel aroſe to, on my ſide— 
And, at laſt, to a declaration of rebellion—T wor't. 

On his ſide, upon my ſoul, madam—Let me pe- 
riſn, if—and then heſitating—Y ou uſe me ill, ma- 
dam. I have not deſerved—And give me leave to 

fay—l in//t upon being obliged, madam... 

There was no bearing of this, Harriet.—lIt was 
a cool evening; but I took up my fan—Hey-day ! 
ſaid I, What language is this ?—You in/it upon it, 
my Lord II think I am married; am I not ?— 
And I took my watch, half an hour after ten on 
Monday night—the—W hat day of the month in 

; this! 
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this ?—Pleaſe the Lord, I will note down this be- 
ginning moment of your authoritative demeanour, 

My dear Lady G. [The wretch called me by his 
own name, perhaps further to inſult me!] if I could 
bear this treatment, it is impoſſible for me to love 
you as I do. 

So it is in Love to me, that you are to put on al- 
ready all the huſband I- Jenny [Do you ſee, my 
Lord, affecting a whiſper, how you daſh the poor 
wench ? How like a fool ſhe looks at our folly !] 


Remember, Jenny, that to-morrow morning you 


carry my wedding ſuits to Mrs. Arnold : and tell 
her, ſhe has forgot the hanging-ſleeves to the 
gowns. Let her put them on out of hand. _ 

[ was proceeding, but he rudely, gravely, and 
even with an air of ſcorn [There was no bearing 
that you know] admoniſhed me: A little leſs wit, 
madam, and a little more diſcretion, would perhaps 
better become you. 

This was too true to be forgiven. Yowll ſay it, 
Harriet, if J don't. And to come from a man that 
was not overburdened with either—But I had too 
great command of myſelf to ſay fo. My depend- 
| ence, my Lord [This I did ſay] is upon your judg- 
ment: That will always be a ballance to my vit; 
and with the aſſiſtance of your reproving love, will 
in time teach me diſcretion. 


Now, my dear, was not this a high compliment 


to him? Ought he not to have taken it as ſuch ? 
Eſpecially as I looked grave, and dropt him a ve- 


ry fine courteſy. But either his conſcience or ill- 
nature (perhaps you'll ſay both) made him take it 


as a refletion [True as you are alive, Harriet IJ. 
He bit his lip. Jenny, begone, ſaid he Jenny, don't 


go, ſaid I.—]Jenny knew not which to obey. Upon 


my word, Harriet, I began to think the man would 
have cuff'd me,—And while he was in his airs of 
| mock- 
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mock-majeſty, I ſtept to the door, and whipt down 

to my company. 
As married people are not to expoſe themſelye, 
to their friends (who, I once heard you ſagely remark 
would remember diſagreeable things when the ho- 
neſt pair had forgot them) I was determined to he 
prudent. You would have been charmed with me, 
my dear, for my diſcretion. I will cheat by-ſtand- 
ers, thought I; | will make my Lord and Lady L. 
Dr. Bartlett, and Emily, whom I had before ſet 
in at cards, think we are egregiouſly happy—And 
down 1 fat, intending, with a lamb-like peaceable- 
neſs, to make obſervations on the play. But ſoon 
after, in whipt my indiſcreet Lord, his colour heigh- 
tened, his features working: And tho? I cautionid 
him not to expoſe himſelf, yet he aſſumed airs that 
were the occaſion, as 8 ſhall hear, of frighting 
away my company. He withdrew, in conſequence 
of thoſe airs ; and, after a little while (repenting 
as I hoped) he ſent for me out. Some wives would 
have e the queen Vaſhti on their tyrant, and 
refuſed to go: But I, all obedience, (my vow, ſo re- 
cently made, in my head) obeyed at the very firſt 
word: Yet you muſt think that I (meek as I am na- 
turally) could not help recriminating. He was too 
lordly to be expoſtulated with.—There was, 1 
tell you madam, and, I won't be told, Sir ;” and 
when I broke from the paſſionate creature, and 
hoped to find my company, behold ! they were al| 
gone J none but Emily left. And thus was poor La- 
dy L. ſent home, weeping, perhaps, for ſuch an 
early marriage-tyranny exerted on her meek $i- 
ter. | | „ 
Well, and don't you think we looked like a cou- 
ple of fools at each other, when we ſaw ourſelves 
left alone, as I may ſay, to fight it out? I did ex- 
; 3 with him as mildly as I could: He would 
have made it up with me afterwards; but, no! there 
was 
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was no doing that, as a girl of your nice notions 
may believe, after he had, by his violent airs, expoſ- 
ed us both before ſo many witneſſes. In decency, 
therefore, I was obliged to keep it up: And now 
our miſunderſtanding blazes: and is at ſuch a com- 
fortable height, that if we meet by accident, we 
run away from each other by deſign. We have al- 
ready made two breakfaſt-tables: Yet I am meek ; 
he is ſullen. I make courteſies; he returns not bows. 
—Sullen creature, and a ruſtic II go to my harp- 
ſichord; melody enrages him. He is worſe than Saul; 
for Saul could be gloomily pleaſed with the muſic 
even of the man he hated. 

I would have got you to come to us: That ! 
thought was tending to a compliance ; for it would 
have been condeſcending too much, as he is ſo very 
perverſe, if I had accompanied him to you. He has 
a great mind to appeal to you : but I have half rail- 
lied him out of his purpoſe. I ſent to you. What 
an anſwer did you return me Cruel Harriet! to 
deny your requeſted mediation in a difference that 
has riſen between man and wife.—But let the fire 
glow. If it ſpares the houſe, and only blazes in the 
chimney, I can bear it. 


Croſs creature, adieu ! If you know not ſuch a 
woman as Grandiſon, Heaven grant that I may; 


and that my wiſhes may be anſwered as to the per- 
ſen; and then I will not know a Byron. 

See, Lucy, how high this dear flighty creature 
bribes! But I will not be influenced, by her bri- 
bery, to take her part. TOES 0 
LETTER XXVIII. 

' Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 
; : Tueſday Night. 
AM juſt returned from St. James's Square. 


irom Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei. Our converſa- 
tion 
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tion was in Italian and French. Lady Olivia and! 
had a quarter of an hour's diſcourſe in private: 
You may gueſs at onr ſubje&. She is not without 
that tenderneſs of heart which is the indiſpenſable 
| CharaQteriſtic of a woman. She lamented the vio- 
lence of her temper, in a manner ſo affecting, that 
I cannot help pitying her, tho? at the inſtant J had 
in my head a certain attempt that makes me ſhud- 
der whenever I think of it. She regrets my going 
to Northamptonſhire ſo ſoon. I have promiſed to 
return her viſit to-morrow in the afternoon. 

She ſets out on Friday next for Oxford. She 
wiſhed I could accompany her. She reſolves to ſe 
all that is worth ſeeing in the weſtern circuit, as! 
may call it. She obſerves, ſhe ſays, that Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's Siſters, and their Lords, are very par- 
ticularly engaged at preſent ; and are in expeQati- 
on of a call to Windſor, to attend Lord W's nup- 
tials: She will therefore, having attendants enough, 
and two men of conſideration in her train, one of 
whom 1s not unacquainted with England, take cur- 
ſory tours over the kingdom ; having a taſte for 
travelling, and finding it a great relief to her ſpirits. 
And when Lady L. and Lady G. are more diſen— 
gaged, will review the ſeats and places which ſhe 
| ſhall think worthy of a ſecond viſit, in their com- 

any. RD 
s She profeſſed to like the people here, and the face 
of the country ; and talked favourably of the religi- 
on of it: But poor woman! ſhe likes all thoſe the 
better, I doubt not, for the ſake of one Engliſhman. 
Love, Lucy, gilds every obje& which bears a re- 
lation to the perſon beloved. 

Lady Maffei was very free in blaming her Niece 
for this excurſion. She took her chiding patiently; 
but yet, like a perſon that thought it too much in 
her power to gratify the perſon blaming her, to 
pay much regard to what ſhe ſaid. 


I too 
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I took a chair to Lady G's. Emily ran to meet 
me in the hall. She threw her arms about me: I 
rejoice you are come, ſaid ſhe. Did you not meet 
the houſe in the ſquare ?—W hat means my Emily? 
—Why, it has been flung out of the windows, as 
the ſaying 1s. Ah madam! we are all to pieces. 
One /o careleſs, the other ſo paſſionate But 
huſh ! Here comes Lady G. = 

Take, Lucy, in the dialogue way, particulars. 

Lady G. Ihen you are come at laſt, Harriet! 
You wrote, that you would not come near me. 

Harriet. I did; but I could not ſtay away. 
wn Fae G. you will deſtroy your own happi- 
neſs 
| Lady G. So you wrote, Not one word, on the 

ſubjet you hint at, that you have ever ſaid or 
written before. I hate repetitions, child. 

Harriet. Then I muſt be ſilent upon it. 

Lady G. Not of neceſſity. You can ſay new 
things upon old ſubje&s,—But huſh ! Here comes 
the man—She ran to her harpſichord—ls this it, 
Harriet; and touched the keys—repeating 

Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon ſhe foothd 


Enter Lord G. 


Lord G. Miſs Byron, I am your moſt obedient 


ſervant. Ihe ſight of you rejoices my ſoul.— 


Madam (to his Lady) you have not been long 


enough together to begin a tune, I know what 
this is for | 


Lady G. Harmony | harmony | is a charming 
thing; But I, poor I! know not any but what this 


© imple inſtrument affords me. | 
' Lord G. lifting up his hands. Harmony, madam | 
God is my witneſs—PBut I will lay every-thing be- 
tore Miſs Byron. 1 9 8 


| Lady 
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Lady G. You need not, my Lord : She know 
as much as ſhe can know, already; except the fine 
colourings be added to the woeful tale, that you 
unbridled ſpirit can give it.—Have you my long 
Letter about you, Harriet? 

Lord G. And could you, madam, have the Heart 
to write— 

Lady G. Why, my Lord, do you mince the mat- 
ter? For Heart, ſay Courage. You may ſpeak as 
plain in Miſs Byron's preſence, as you did before 
ſhe came : I know what you mean, 

Lord G. Let it be Courage, then. 

Harriet. Fie, fie, Lord G. Fie, fie, Lady G. 
W hat lengths do you run ! If I underſtand the mat - 
ter right, you have both, like children, been at 
play, till you have fallen out. 

Lord G. If, Miſs Byron, you know the truth, 
and can blame me | 
Harriet. I blame you only, my Lord, for being 
in a paſſion. You ſee, my Lady is ſerene : She 
keeps her temper : She looks as if ſhe wanted to 
be friends with you. 

Lord G. O that curſed ſerenity l- When my 
ſoul is torn by a whirlwind | | 
Lady G. A good tragedy rant l- But, Harriet, 
you are miſtaken : My Lord G. is a very paſſionate 
man. So humble, ſo—what ſhall I call it? before 
marriage—Did not the man ſee what a creature 
was? — To bear with me, when he had no obliga- 
tion to me; and not now, when he has the higheſt 
—A miſerable ſinking 1-0 Harriet ! Harriet 
Never, never marry |! | | 
Harriet. Dear Lady G. you know in your own 
heart you are wrong Indeed you are wrong 
Lord G. God for ever reward you, madam i=l 
will tell you how it began - . 
Lady G. Began l' She knows that already, I tel 
you, my Lord. But what has paſſed within theſe 
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mr hours, ſhe knows not: You may entertain 
her with that, if you pleaſe.—It was juſt about the 
time this day is a week, that we were all together, 
mighty comfortably at St. George's, Hanover- 
Square 5 
n G. Every tittle of what you promiſed there, 
madam 

Lady G. And I, my Lord, could be your echo 
in this, were I not reſolved to keep my temper ; as 
you cannot but ſay I have done, all along. 

Lord G. You could not, madam, if you did not 
deſpiſe me. | 

Lady G. Y on are wrong, my Lord, to think ſo : 
But you don't believe yourſelf: If you did, the pride 
of your heart ought not to permit you to own it. 

Lord G. Miſs Byron, give me leave | 

Lady G. Lord bleſs me ! that people are ſo fond 
of expoſing themſelves ? Had you taken my advice, 
when you purſued me out of my dreſſing- room in- 
to company My Lord, ſaid I, as mildly as I now 
ſpeak, Don't expoſe yourſelf. But he was not at 
all the wiſer for my advice. h 

Lord G. Miſs Byron, you ſee But I had not 
come down, but to make my, compliments to you. 
He bowed, and was about to withdraw. 
| I took him by the ſleeve=My Lord, you muſt 
not go. Lady G. if your own heart juſtifies you for 
your part in this miſunderſtanding, ſay ſo; I chal- 
lenge you to ſay ſo.ä—She was ſilent. 

Harriet. If otherwiſe, own your fault, promiſe 
amendment—Aſk excuſe. 

Lady G. Hey day! 

Harriet. And my Lord will aſk yours, for miſ- 
taking you.—For being too eaſily provoked——— 

Lord G. Too eafily, madam—— | 

Harriet. What generous man would not ſmile at 
the foibles of a woman, whoſe heart is only gay with 
| C proſperity 
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proſperity and lively youth; but has not the leaſt 


malice in it? Has not ſhe made choice of your 
Lordſhip in preference of any other man ? She 
raillies every one; ſhe can't help it; She is to 
blame. Indeed, Lady G. you are. Your Bro- 
ther felt your edge ; he once ſmarted by it, and 
was angry with you.——But afterwards, obſerving 
that it was her way, my Lord; that it was a kind 
of conſtitutional gaiety of heart, and exerciſed on 
thoſe ſhe loved beſt; he forgave, raillied her again, 
and turned her own weapons upon her; and ever 

one in company was delighted with the ſpirit of 
both.—Y ou love her, my Lord 

Lord G. Never man more loved a woman, [I 
am not an ill natured man 

Lady G. But a captious, , paſſionate one, Lord 
GO; who'd have thought it ? 

Lord G. Never was there, my dear Miſs Byron, 
ſuch a ſtrangely-aggravating creature ! She could 
not be ſo, if ſhe did not deſpiſe me. 

Lady G. Fiddle-faddle, filly man ! And ſo you 
ſaid before. If you thought ſo, you take the way 
(don't you?) to mend the matter, by dancing and 
capering about, and putting yourſelf into all man- 
ner of diſagreeable attitudes; and even ſometimes 
being ready to foam at the mouth ?—l told him, 
Miſs Byron, There he ſtands, let him deny it, if he 
can; that I married a man with another face, 
Would not any other man have taken this for a 
compliment to his natural undiſtorted face, and 
| inſtantly have pulled off the ugly maſk of paſſion, 
and ſhewn his own ? 

Lord G. You fee, you ſee, the air, Miſs Byron! 
Hou ludicrouſly does ſhe now, even now 

Lady G. See, Miſs Byron !—How captious !— 
Lord G. ought to have a termagant wife : One who 
could return rage for ys Meekneſs is my erime.— 

I cannot 
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| cannot be put out of temper.—Meekneſs was ne- 
ver before attributed to a woman as a fault. 
Lord G. Good God !—Meekneſs !—-Good God! 
Lady G. But, Harriet, do you judge on which ſide 
the grievance lies.—Lord G. preſents me with a face 
for his, that I never ſaw him wear before marriage : 
He has cheated me, therefore, I ſhew him the ſame 
face that I ever wore, and treat him pretty much in 
the ſame manner (or I am miſtaken) that I ever 
did: And what reaſon can he give, that will not 
'demonſtrate him to be the moſt ungrateful of men 
for the airs he gives himſelf ? Airs that he would 
not have preſumed to put on eight days ago. Who 
then, Harriet, has reaſon to complain of grievance ; 
my Lord, or I? 
Lord G. You ſee, Miſs Byron—Can there be 
any arguing with a woman who knows herſelf to 
be in jeſt, in all ſhe ſays ? = 
Harriet, Why then, my Lord, make a jeſt of 
it. What will not bear an argument, will not be 
worth one's anger. | | 
Lord G. 1 leave it to Miſs Byron, Lady G. to 
decide between us, as ſhe pleaſes. 
Lady G. You'd better leave it to me, Sir. 
Harriet, Do, my Lord. 
Lord G. Well, madam !—And what is your 
decree ? 5 
Lady G. You, Miſs Byron, had beſt be Lady 
Chancellor, after all. I ſhould not bear to have 
my decree diſputed, after it is pronounced. 
Harriet. If l muſt, my decree is this: V ou, Lady 
G. ſhall own yourſelf in fault; and promiſe amend- 
ment, My Lord ſhall forgive you; and promiſe 
that he will, for the future, endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
between your good and your ill-nature : 'That he 
will fit down to jeſt with your jeſt, and never be 
diſturbed at what you ſay, when he ſees it accom- 
panted with that archneſs of eye and lip which 
you 
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you put on your Brother, and to every one whom 
ou beſt love, when you are diſpoſed to be teaz- 
ingly facetious. 

Lady G. Why, Harriet, you have given Lord G, 
a clue to find me out, and ſpoil all my ſport. 
HFarriet. What ſay you, my Lord? | 
Lord G. Will Lady G. own herſelf in fault, a 
you propoſe ? . 

Lady G. Odious recrimination II leave you 
together. I never was in fault in my life. Am! 
not a woman? If my Lord will aſk pardon for his 
foppiſhneſs, as we ſay of children 

She ſtopt, and pretended to be going—— 
Harriet. That my Lord ſhall not do, Charlotte, 
You have carried the jeſt too far already. My 
Lord, ſhall preſerve his dignity for his wiſys ſake, 
My Lord, you will not permit Lady G. to leave 
us, however? | 

He took her hand, and preſſed it with his lips: 
For God's ſake, madam, let us be happy: It is in 
your power to make us both ſo: It ever ſhall be in 
your power. If I have heen in fault, impute it to 
my Love. I cannot bear your contempt ; and | 
never will deſerve it. | 

Lady G. Why could not this have been aid 
ſome hours ago ?—Why, lighting my early cau- 
tion, would you expoſe Yourſelf . 

I took her aſide. Be generous, Lady G. Let not 
your huſband be the only perſon to whom you are 
not ſo. N 

Lady G. (whiſpering) Our quarrel has not run 
half its length. If we make up here, we ſnal 
make up clumſily. One of the ſillieſt things in the 
world is, a quarrel that ends not, as a coachman 
after a journey comes in, with a ſpirit. We ſhall 
certainly renew it. =o 

Harriet. Take the caution you gave to m 
Lord: Don't expoſe yourſelf. And another; That 


cannot 
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cannot more effectually do ſo, than by expoſing 
your huſband. I am more than half-aſhamed of 
you. You are not the Charlotte I once thought 
you were, Let me ſee, if you have any regard to 
my good opinion of you, that you can own an error 
with ſome grace. 

Lady G. I am a meek, humble, docile creature. 
She turned to me, and made me a ruſtic courteſy, 
her hands before her: I'll try for it; tell me, if 1 
am right. 'Then ſtepping towards my Lord, who 
was with his back to us looking out at the window 
—and he turning about to her bowing—My Lord, 
ſaid ſhe, Miſs Byron has been telling me more than 
I knew before of my duty. She propoſes herſelf 
one day to make a won-der-ful obedient wife. It 
would have been well for you, perhaps, bad I had 
her example to walk by. She ſeems to ſay, that, 
now I am married, I muſt be grave, ſage, and 
paſſive : That ſmiles will hardly become me : That 
| muſt be prim and formal, and reverence my 
Huſband. If you think this behaviour will become 
a married woman, and expect it from me, pray, 
my Lord, put me right by your frowns, whenever 
| ſhall be wrong. For the future, if I ever find 
myſelf diſpoſed to be very light-hearted, I will aſk 
your leave before I give way to it. And now, what 
is next to be done? humorouſly courteſying, her 
hands before her. | | | 

He claſped her in his arms; Dear provoking 
creature ! This, this is next to be done -l aſk you 
but to love me half as much as I love you, and I 
ſhall be the happieſt man on earth. | 

My Lord, ſaid I, you ruin all by this condeſcen- 


ſion on a ſpeech and air ſo ungracious. If this is 


all you get by it, never, never, my Lord, fall out 
again. O Charlotte | If you are not generous, 
you come off much, muck too eaſily. 


Well, 


- 
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Well, now, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, holding out her 


hand, as if threatening me, let you and me, man 


and wife like, join againſt the interpoſer in our 


quarrels, —Harriet, I will not forgive you, for this 
laſt part of your lecture. 

And thus was this idle quarrel made up. All 
that vexes me on the occaſion is, that it was not 
made up with dignity on my Lord's part. His 
honeſt heart ſo overflowed with joy at his lips, that 
the naughty creature, by her arch leers, every now- 
and-then, ſhewed, that ſhe was ſenſible of her con- 
ſequence to his happineſs. But, Lucy, don't let 
her ſink 10 low in your eſteem : She has many 
fine qualities. 

They prevailed upon me to ſtay ſupper. Emily re- 
joiced in the reconciliation : Her heart was, as ! 
may ſay, viſible in her joy. Can I love her better 
than I do? If I could, ſhe would, every time I ſee 
her, give me reaſon for it. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation, 
Wedn. Non, April 19. 


\ would puzzle you to gueſs at a viſiter I had this 
morning.—Honeſt Mr. Fowler. I was very glad 
to ſee him, He brought me a letter from his wor- 
thy Uncle, good Sir Rowland ! I had a joy that I 
thought I ſhould not have had while I ſtay'd in Lon- 
don, on its being put into my hand, tho? the con- 
tents gave me ſenſible pain. I incloſe it. It is dated 
from Caermarthen. Be pleaſed to read it here. 


2 April 11. 
OW ſhall I, in fit manner, inſcribe my Letter 
to the lovelieſt of women! I don't mean be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe of your lovelineſs; but whether as Daughter 
or not, as you did me the honour to call yourſelf. 
Really, and truly, I muſt ſay, that I had rather call 
you by another name, tho? a little more remote as 
to conſanguinity. Lord. have mercy upon me, how 
have I talked of you ! How many of our fine Caer- 
marthen girls have I filled with envy of your peer- 
leſs perfections! 

Here am | ſettled to my heart's content, could 
but obtain—You know whom I mean.—A town 
of gentry. A fine country round us—A fine eſtate 
of our own. Eſteemed, nay, for that matter, be- 
led by all our neighbours and tenants. Who fo 
happy as Rowland Meredith, if his poor boy could 
de happy !-»Ah, madam !—And can't it be fo? I 
am afraid of aſking. Yet I underſtand, that, not- 
withſtanding all the Jacka-dandies that have been 
fluttering about you, vou are what you were when 


1 left town. Some whiſpers have gone out of a 


fine gentleman indeed, who had a great kindneſs 
for youz but yet that ſomething was in the way 
between you. The Lord bleſs and profper my dear 
Daughter, as I muſt then call you, and not Niece, 
if you have any kindneſs for him. And if as how 
you have, it would be wonderfully gracious if you 
would but give half a hint of it to my Nephew or 
if ſo be you will not to him, to me, your Father 
vou know, under your own precious hand. The 
'Lord be good unto me! But I ſhall never ſee the 


She that will ſtrike my fancy, as you have done. 


But what a dreadful thing woulditbe, if you, whoare 


ſo much courted and admired by many fine gallants, : 


ſhould at laſt be taken with a man who could net 
be yours! God forbid that ſuch a diſaſtrous thing 
ſhould happen ! I profeſs to you, madam, that a 
tear or two have ſtrayed down my cheeks at the 


thoughts of it. For why? Becauſe you play'd no 


tricks with any man: You never were a coquet, 
Vor. IV. L as 
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as they call em. You dealt plainly, ſincerely, and 
tenderly too, to all men; of which my Nephew 
and I can bear witneſs, 

Well, but now what is the end of my writing? 
—Lord love you, cannot, cannot you at laſt give 
comfort to two honeſt hearts? Honeſter you never 
knew! And yet, if you could, I dare ſay you would. 
Well, then, and if you can't, we muſt fit down 
as contented as we can; that's all we have for it.— 
— But, poor young man | Look at him, if you read 
this before him. Strangely altered! Poor young 
man! And if as how you cannot, why then, God 


bleſs my Daughter ; that's all. And I do aſſure 


you, that you have our prayers every Lord's day, 
from the bottom of our hearts. 

And now, if you will keep a ſecret, I will tell it 
you; and yet, when I began, I did not intend it: 


The poor youth muſt not know I do. It is done | 


in the ſingleneſs of our hearts; and if you think we 
mean to gain your Love for us by it, I do aſſure you, 
that you wrong us.—My Nephew declares, that he 
never will marry, if it be not Somebody: And he 
has made his will, and ſo have I his Uncle, and, 
let me tell you, that if as how I cannot have a 
Niece, my Daughter ſhall be the better for having 
known, and treated as kindly as power was lent her, 


Her true Friend, Irving Father, 
and obedient Servant, 
ROWLAND MEREDITH. 


Love and Service to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and 


all friends who enquire after me. Farewell. 
God bleſs you! Amen. 


Have you, could you, Lucy, read this Letter 
with dry eyes? Generous, worthy, honeſt man!! 
read but half before Mr. Fowler—Glad I was, 
that I read no further. I ſhould not have been * 
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ble to have kept his Uncle's ſecret, if I had; had 
it been but to diſclaim the acceptance of the gene- 
rous purpoſe. The carrying it into effect would 
exceedingly diſtreſs me, beſides the pain the demiſe 
of the honeſt man would give me; and the more 
as | beſpoke the fatherly relation from him myſelf. 
If ſuch a thing were to be, Sir Charles Grandiſon's 
behaviour to the Danbys ſhould be my example. 

Do you know, Mr. Fowler, ſaid I, the contents 
of the Letter you have put into my hand ? 

No further than that my Uncle told me, it con- 
tained profeſſions of fatherly love: and with wiſbes 
only—But without ſo much as expreſſing his hopes. 

Sir Rowland is a good man, ſaid I: I have not 


read above half his Letter. There ſeems to be 


tco much of the Father in it, for me to read fur- 
ther, before my Brother. God bleſs my Brother 
Fowler, and reward the fatherly love of Sir Row- 
land to his daughter Byron II muſt write to him, 

Mr. Fowler, poor man! profoundly ſighed ; 
bowed ; with ſuch a look of reſpectful acquieſcence 
—Þleſs me, my dear, how am I to be diſtreſſed on 
all ſides! by gd men too; as Sir Charles could 
ſay he was by good women. | | 

Is there nothing leſs than giving myſelf to either, 
that I can do to ſhew Mr, Orme and Mr. Fowler, 
my true value for them ? 

Poor Mr. Fowler [Indeed he looks to be, as Sir 
Rowland hints, not well.—Such a modeſt, fuch an 
humble, ſuch a filent Lover !-—He coſt me tears at 
parting: I could not hide them. He heaped praiſes 
and good wiſhes upon me, and hurried away at laſt 
to hide his emotion, with a ſentence unfiniſhed— 
Cod preſerve you, dear and worthy Sir! was all 
{ could try to ſay. The laſt words ſtuck in my 
throat, till he was out of hearing; and then 1 


prayed for bleſſings upon him and his Uncle: 
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And repeated them with freſh tears, on reading the 
reſt of the affecting letter. 

Mr. Fowler told Mr. Reeves, beforel ſaw him, 
that he is to go to Caermarthen for the benefit of his 
native air, in a week. He let him know where he 
lodged in town. He had been riding for his health 
and diverſion about the country, ever ſince his Un- 
cle went ; and has not been yet at Caermarthen. 

I wiſh Mr, Fowler had once, if but once, called 
me Siſter : It would have been ſuch a kind acqui- 
eſcence, as would have given me ſome little plea- 
ſure on recollection. Methinks I don't know how 
to have done writing of Sir Rowland and Mr, 
Fowler. | 

I ſat down, however, while the Uncle and Ne- 
phew filled my thoughts, and wrote to the former. 
I have encloſed the copy of my letter. Adieu, 
my Lucy. | 


LED LEN NR. 
Miſs ByRoN, To Sir RowLAND MeREDirTa. 
Wedn. April 19. 


F'T was with great pleaſure that I received, this 
1 day, the kindeſt letter that ever was written by 
a real Father to his deareit child. I was reſolved 
that IJ would not go to reſt till J had acknowledged 
the favour. _ | 

How ſweet is the name of Father to a young per- 
ſon who, out cf near one-and-twenty years of lite, 
has for more than half the time been bereaved of 
hers; and who was alſo one of the beſt men ? 

You gave me an additional pleaſure in cauſing 
this remembrance of your promiſed paternal good- 
neſs to be given me by Mr. Fowler in perſon. Till 
I knew you and him, I had no Father, no Brother. 

How 
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How good you are in your apprehenſions that 
there may be a man on whom your Daughter has 
caſt her eye, and who cannot look upon her with 
the ſame diſt inction O that I had been near you 
when you wrote that ſweetly-compaſſionating, that 
indulgent paſſage! I would have wiped the tears 
from your eyes myſelf, and reverenced you as my 
true Father. | 

You demard of me, os my Father, a hint, or 
half a hint, as you call it, to be given to my Bro- 
ther Fowler, ; or if not to him, to you. To him, 
whom I call Father, I mean all the duty of a child 
| call him not Father nominally only: I will, irk- 
ſome as the ſubje& is, own without reſerve, the 
truth to you (In tenderneſs to my Brother, how 
could I to im?) — There is a man whom, and 
whom only, I could love as a good wife ought to 
love her huſband. He is the beſt of men. O my 
good Sir Rowland Meredith! if you knew him, 
you would love him yourſelf, and own him for your 
Son. I will not conceal his name from my Father : 
Sir Charles Grandiſon is the man. Enquire about 
him. His character will rife upon you from every 
mouth. He engaged firſt all your Daughter's gra- 
titude, by reſcuing her from a great danger and 
oppreſſion : for he is as brave as he is good: And 
how could ſhe help ſuffering a tenderneſs to ſpring 
up from her gratitude, of which ſhe was never be- 
fore ſenſible to any man in the world? There is 
ſomething in the way, my good Sir ; but not that 
proceeds from his flights or contempts. Your 
Daughter could not live, if it were ſo. A glori- 
ous creature is in the way! who has ſuffered for 
him, who does ſuffer for him: He ought to be hers, 
and only hers ; and if ſhe can be recovered from a 
tearful malady that has ſeized her mind, he pro- 
bably will. My daily prayers are, that God will 
reftore her | 
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But yet, my dear Sir, my Friend, my Father! 
my eſteem for this nobleſt of men is of ſuch a na- 
ture, that I cannot give my hand to any other: 
My Father Meredith would not wiſh me to give a 
hand without a heart. 

This, Sir, is the caſe. Let it, I beſeech you, 
reſt within your own breaſt, and my Brother Fow- 
ler's. How few minds are there delicate and candid 
enough to ſee circumſtances of this kind in the light 
they ought to appear in! And pray for me, my good 
Sir Rowland; not that the way may be ſmoothed 
to what once would have crowned my wiſhes as to 
this life; but that Sir Charles Grandiſon may be 
happy with the Lady that is, and ought to be, 
deareſt to his heart; and that your Daughter may 
be enabled to rejoice in their felicity. What, my 
good Sir, 1s this ſpan of life, that a paſſenger 


through it ſhould ſeek to overturn the intereſts of | 


others to eſtabliſh her own? and can the ſingle 
life be a grievance ? can it be deſtitute of the no- 
bleſt tenderneſſes? No, Sir. | You that have lived 
to an advanced age, in a fair fame, ſurrounded 
with comforts, and as tender to a worthy Nephew 
as the moſt indulgent Father could be to the wor- 
thieſt of Sons, can teſtify for me, that it is not. 
But now, Sir, one word—l difclaim, but yet in 
all thankfulneſs, the acceptance of the favour ſig— 
nified to be intended me in the latter part of the 
paternal letter before me. Our acquaintance be- 
gan with a hope, on your fide, that 1 could not 
encourage. As I could not, ſhall I accept of the 
benefit from you, to which I could only have been 
entitled (and that as 1 had behaved) had I been a- 
ble to oblige you ?—No, Sir! I will not, in this 
caſe, be benefited, when I cannot benefit. Put 
me not therefore, I beſeech you, Sir, if ſuch an 
event (deplored by me, as it would be!) ſhould 
| happen, 
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happen, upon the neceſſity of enquiring after your 
other relations and friends. Sir Rowland Meredith 
my Father, and Mr. Fowler my Brother, are all 
to me of the family they diſtinguiſh by their rela- 
tion, that I know at preſent. Let me not be made 
known to the reſt by any diſtinction that would be 
unjuſt to them, and to yourſelf, as it muſt deprive 
you of the grace of obliging thoſe who have more 
than a ſtranger's claim; and muſt, in the event, 
lay them under the appearance of an obligation 
to that ſtranger for doing them common Juſtice, 

I uſe the word ſtranger with reference to thoſe 
of your family and friends to whom I muſt really 
appear in that light. But, laying theſe conſiderati- 
ons aſide, in which I am determined not to inter- 
fere with them, T am, with the tendereſt regard, 
dear, and good Sir, 

5 Your ever-dutiful, and 


affectionate Daughter, 
HARRIET BYRON. 
LETT EX XXX. 
Miſs By RON, To Miſs SkrBx. 


Wedn. April 19. 
Shall diſpatch this by your Gibſon early in the 
morning. It was kind in you to bid him call 

in his way down; for now I ſhall be almoſt ſure 

of meeting (if not my Uncle) your Brother, and 
who knows, but my Lucy herſelf, at Dunſtable ? 

Where, barring accidents, I ſhall be on Friday 

night. | „5 

You will ſee ſome of the worthieſt people in the 
world, my dear, if you come, all prepared to 
love you; but let not any-body be put to inconve- 

1 nience 
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nience to mcet me at Dunſtable. My noble friend; 
here will proceed with me to Stratford, or even to 
Northampton, they ſay; but they will ſee me ſafe 
in the protection of ſomebody J love, and whom 
they muſt love for my ſake. 

I don't wonder that Sir Charles Grandiſon loves 
Mr. Beauchamp: He is a very worthy and ſenſible 
man. He, as every-body elſe, idolizes Sir Charlcs, 
It is ſome pleaſure to me, Lucy, that I ſtand high 

in his eſteem. To be reſpected by the worthy, is 
one of the greateſt felicities in this life; fince it is 
to be ranked as one of them. Sir Harry and his La- 
dy are come to town. All, it ſeems, 1s harmony 
in that family. They cannot bear Mr. Beauchamp”; 
abſence from them for three days together. All the 
neighbouring Gentlemen are in love with him. His 
manners are ſo gentle; his temper ſo even; fo de- 
ſirous to oblige, fo genteel in his perſon ; ſo plea- 
ſing in his addreſs; he muſt undoubtedly make a 
good woman very happy. 

But Emily, poor girl! ſees only Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon with eyes of Love. Mr. Beauchamp is, how- 
ever, greatly pleaſed with Emily. He told Lady G. 
that he thought her a fine young creature; and 
that her mind was ſtill more amiable than her per- 
ſon. But his behaviour to her 1s extremely prudent. 
He ſays finer things of her than o her: Yet ſurely 
J am miſtaken if he meditates not in her, his future 
wife. 1 | 

Mr. Beauchamp will be one of my eſcorte. 

Emily has made it her requeſt, to go to Colne- 
brook with Lady L. when I am gone. 

Mr. Reeves will ride. Lord L. and Lord G. will 
alſo oblige me with their company on horſeback, 

Mrs. Reeves 1s forbidden to venture; but Lady 
L. and Lady G. will not be deny'd coming with me. 

I ſhall take leave of Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei 
to-morrow morning; when they will ſet oro 

| their 
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their projected tour. To-morrow we and the 
whole Grandiſon family are to dine together at 
Lord L's, for the laſt time. -It will be a mournful 
dining-time, on that account. 

Lady Betty Williams, her Daughter, and Miſs 
Clements, ſupped with us this night, and took 
cave of me in the moſt tender manner. They great- 
ly regret my going down fo ſoon, as they call it. 

As to the public diverſions, which they wiſh me 
to ſtay and give into, to be ſure I ſhould have been 
glad to have been better qualified 'to have enter- 
tained you with the performances of this or that 
actor, this or that muſician, and the like: But, 
{righted by the vile plot upon me at the maſque- 
rade, I was thrown out of that courſe of diverſi— 
on, and indeed into more affecting, more intereſt- 
ing engagements; into the knowlege of a family 
that had no need to look out of itſelf for enter- 
tainments : And, beſides, Are not all the compa- 
ny we fee, as viſiters or gueſts, full of theſe things! 
| have ſeen the principal performers, in every way, 
often enough to give me a notion of their perfor- 
mances, tho? I have not troubled you with ſuch 
common things as revolve every ſeaſon. 

Lou know I am far from lighting the innecent 


pleaſures in which others delight—It would have 


been happier for me, perhaps, had I had more lei- 
ſure to attend thoſe amuſements, than I have found. 
Yet I am not ſure, neither: For methinks, with 
all the pangs that my ſuſpenſes have coſt me, I 
would not but have known Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
his Siſters, his Emily, and Dr. Bartlett. 

I could only have wiſhed to have been ſpared Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen's vile attempt : Then, if I had 
come acquainted with this family, it would have 
been as I came acquainted with others: My grati- 
tude had not been engaged ſo deeply. 


Ex Well 
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Well—but what ſignify If's:— What has been, 
has; what muſt be muſt. Only love me, my dear 
friends, as you ½%d to love me. If I was a good 
girl when I left you, I hope J am not a bad one 
now, that I am returning to you. My heart is not 
corrupted by the vanities of the great town: [ 
have a little more experience than I had: And if 
I have ſeverely paid for it, it is not at the price of 
my reputation. And I hope, if nobody has benefit- 
ed by me, ſince I have been in town, that no one 
has ſuffered by me. Poor Mr Fowler!—I could 
not help it, you know, Had 1, by little ſnares, fol- 
lies, coquetries, ſought to draw him on, and en- 
tangle him, his future welfare would with reaſon, 
be more the ſubje& of my ſolicitude, than it is 
now neceſſary it ſhould be; tho? indeed I cannot 
help making it a good deal fo. 

T hurſday Morning. 

Dr. Bartlet has juſt now taken leave of me, in 
my own dreſſing- room. The parting ſcene be- 
tween us was tender. 

I have not given you my opinion of Miſs Wil— 
liams. Had I ſeen her at my firſt coming to town, 
I ſhould have taken as much notice of her, in my 
Letters to you, as I did of the two Miſs Brambers, 
Miſs Darlington, Miſs Cantillon, Mifs Alleſtree, 
and others of my own Sex; and of Mr. Somner, 
Mr. Barnet, Mr. Walden, of the other; who 
took my firſt notice, as they fell early in my way, 
and with whom it is poſſible, as well as with the 
town-diverſtons, I had been more intimate, had not 
Sir Hargrave's vile attempt carried me out of their 
acquaintance into a much higher; which of neceſ- 
ſity, as well as choice, entirely engroſſed my at- 
tention, But now how infipid would any new cha- 
raters appear to you, if they were but of a like 
caſt with thoſe I have mentioned, were I to make 


ſuch the ſubjects of my pen, and had time before 


me; 
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me ; which I cannot have, to write again, before 
I embrace you all, my dear, my ever-dear and in- 
dulgent friends! 

I will only ſay, that Miſs Williams is a genteel 
girl! but will hardly be more than one of the bet- 
ter fort of modern women of condition; and that 
ſhe is to be claſſed ſo high, will be owing more to 
Miſs Clements's leſſons, than, I am afraid, to her 
Mother's example. 

Is it, Lucy, that I have more experience and 
diſcernment now, er leſs charity and good-nature, 
than when I firſt came to town? For then I thought 
well in the main, of Lady Betty Williams. But 
tho, ſhe is a good-natur'd, obliging woman; ſhe 
is ſo immerſed in the love of public diverſions ! fo 
fond of routs, drums, hurricanes—Bleſs me, my 
dear! how learned ſhould I have been in all the 
gaieties of the modern life ! what a fine Lady, poſ- 
ſibly; had I not been carried into more rational 
(however to me they have been more painful) 
ſcenes; and had I followed the lead of this Lady, 
as ſhe (kindly, as to her intention) had deſigned I 
ſhould | | 

In the afternoon Mr. Beauchamp is to introduce 
Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp, on their firſt vi- 
ſit to the two ſiſters. 


I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that my couſins 


and Lare to attend the good Counteſs of D. for 
one half hour, after we have taken leave of Lady 
Olivia and her Aunt. 8 

And now, my Lucy, do I ſhut up my correſpond- 
ence with you from London. My heart beats 
high with the hope of being as indulgently receiv- 
ed by all you, my deareſt Friends, as I ufed to be 
after a ſhorter abſence. For I am, andever will be 


The grateful, dutiſul, and affectionate 


HARRIET ByRON. 
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LETTER W. 
Miſs BY RON, To Lady G. 


Selby - fouſe, Monday, April 24. 
H O' the kind friends with whom I parted 
at Dunſtable were pleaſed, one and all, to al- 
low that the correſpondence which is to paſs be— 
tween my dœar Lady G. ard their Harriet, ſhould 


anſwer the juſt expectations of each upon her, in 


the writing way; and tho? (atgyo motion, re- 
member, not at mine)they promiſed to be content- 
ed with hearing read to them ſuch parts of my Let- 
ters as you ſhall think proper to communicate; 
yet cannot I diſpenſe with my duty to Lady L. my 
Emily, my Couſin Reeves, and Dr. Barilett. Ac- 
cordivgly, I write to thern by this poſt ; and 1 charge 


"you, my. dear, with my fincere and thankful com- 


pliments to your Lord, and Mr. Beauchamp, for 
their favours, 

What an agrecable night, in the main, was Fri- 
day night! Had we not been to ſeparate next 
morning, it would have been an agreeable one in- 


deed! 


Is not my Aunt Selby an excellent woman? But 


my 


vou all admired her. She admires you all, I will mil 


tell you another time, what ſhe ſaid of you , my 


dear, in particular. 
My Couſin Lucy, too—1is ſhe not an amiab! 


creature ?—Indeed you all were delighted with her. 


But I take pleaſure in recolleCting your approba 


tions of one I ſo dearly love. She is as prudent as La-. 


dy L. and now our Nancy is ſo well recovered, as 


chearful as Lady G. You faid you would provide 


a good huſband for her : Dor't forget. The man 
ever he be, cannot be too good for my Lucy 


Nancy is {ſuch another good girl: But fo I told you 
Wel! 
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Well, and pray, Did you ever meet with ſo plea- 
ſant a man as my Uncle Selby ? What ſhould we 
have done, when we talked of your Brother, when 
we talked of our parting, had it not been for him? 
Ycu looked upon me every now-and-then, when 
he returned your ſmartneſs vpon him, as if you 
thought 1 had Jet him know ſome of your per— 

verſeneſſes to Lord G. —And do you think I did 
not : Indeed I did. Can you imagine that Your 
frank-hearted Harriet, who hides not from her 
friends, her own faults, ſhould conceal YOurs ?— 
But what a patticular character is yeurs ! Every— 
body blames you, that knows of your over-liveli- 
neſſes; yet every-body loves you—l think, for vour 
very faults. Had it not been ſo, do you imagine I 
could ever have loved you, after you had led Lady 
L. to join with you, on a certain teazing occaſion? 
-M, Uncle doats upon you | 

But don't tell Emily that my Couſin James Selby 
is in love with her. That he may not, on the ſcore 
of the dear girÞs fortune, be thought preſumptuous, 
let me tell you, that he is almoſt of age; and, when 
he 1s, comes into poſſeſſion of an handſome eſtate. 
He has many good qualitics. I have, in ſhort, a ve- 
ry great value for him ; but not enough, tho? he is 
my relation, to wiſh him my ſtil] more beloved E- 
milly. Dear creature! methinks I ill feel he 
parting tears on my cheek! | 
{ You charge me to be as minute, in the Letters 
| write to you, as I uſcd to be to my friends here: 
And you promiſe to be as circumſtantial in yours. I 
rill ſet you the example: Do you be ſure to follow 
— * ; 
We baited at Stony-ſtratford. I was afraid how 
& would be: There were the two bold creatures, 
Ir. Greville, and Mr. Fenwick, ready to receive 
s. A handſome collation, as at our ſetting out, ſo 
ow, beſpoke by them, was ſet on the table. How 
they 
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they came by their. intelligence, nobody knows: 
We were all concerned to ſee them. They ſeemed 
half-mad for joy. My Couſin James had alighted to 
hand us out; but Mr. Greville was ſo earneſt to of. 
fer his hand, that tho? my couſin was equally ready, 
I thought I could not deny to his ſolicitude for the 
poor favour, ſuch a mark of civility. Beſides, if! 
had, it would have been diſtinguiſhing him for more 
than a common neighbour, you know. Mr. Fen- 
wick took the other hand, when I had ſtept out of 
the coach, and then (with ſo much pride, as made 
me aſhamed of myſelf) they hurried me between 
them, thro' the inn-yard, and into the room they 
had engaged for us; bleſſing themſelves all the 
way, for my coming down, Harriet Byron. 

I looked about, as if for the dear friends 1 had 
parted with at Dunſtable. This is not, thought I, 
ſo delightful an inn as they made that—Now they, 
thought I, are purſuing their road to London, as 
we are ours to Northampton. But ah! where, where 
is Sir Charles Grandiſon at this time? And! ſigh-— 
ed! But don't read this, and ſuch ſtrokes as this, 
to any-body but Lord and Lady L. — Vou won't, 
you ſay— Thank you, Charlotte. —I will call you 
Charlotte, when I think of it, as you commanded me. 

'The joy we had at Dunſtable, was, eaſy, ſerene, 


deep, full, as I may ſay; it was the joy of ſenſible 


people : But the joy here made by the two gentle- 
men, was mad, loud, and even noiſy. They hardly 
were able to contain themſelves ; and my Uncle, 
and Couſin James, were forced to be loud, to be 

heard. . | Fs 
Mr. Orme, good Mr. Orme, when we came 
near his park was on the highway - ſide, perhaps near 
the vgry ſpot where he ſtood to ſee me paſs to Lon- 
don ſo many weeks ago—Poor man M hen l firſt 
ſaw him, (which was before the coach came near, for 
I looked out only, as thinking I would mark the place 
where 
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where I laſt beheld him) he looked with ſo diſcon- 
ſlate an air, and ſo fixed, that I compaſſionately 
ſaid to myſelf, Surely the worthy man has not been 
there ever ſince! 

I twitched the ſtring juſt in time : The coach 
ſtopt. Mr. Orme, ſaid I, How do you? Well, I 
hope ?—How does Mils Orine | ? 

I had my hand on the coach-door. He ſnatched 
it. It was not an unwilling hand. He preſſed it 
with his lips. God be praiſed, ſaid he (with a 
countenance, Oh how altered for the better! for 
permitting me once more to behold that face that 
| angelic face, he ſaid. 

God bleſs you, Mr. Orme! ſaid I : I am glad to 
| ſee you. Adieu. 

The coach drove on, Poor Mr. Orme ! FRI my 
Aunt. 

Mr. Orme, Lucy, ſaid I, don't look ſo ill as you 
wrote he was. 

His joy to ſee you, returned ſhe—But Mr. Orme 
is in a declining way. 

Mr. Greville, on the coach ſtopping, rode back 
juſt as it was going on again—And with a loud laugh 
How the dl came Orme to know of your com- 
ing, madam !—Poor fellow ! It was very kind of 
you to ſtop your coach to ſpeak to the ſtatue. And 
he laughed again—Nonſenſical ! At what! 

My Grandmama Shirley, deareſt of parents ? 
her youth, as ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, renewed by 
the expectation of ſo ſoon ſeeing her darling child 
ca:1e (as my Aunt told us, you know) on Thurſday 
night to Selby-houſe, to charge her and Lucy 
with her bleſſing to me; and reſolving to ſtay there 
to receive me. Our beloved Nancy was alſo to be 
there; ſo were two other couſins, Kitty and Batty 
Holes, good young creatures; who, in my abſe ence, 
had attended my Grandmamma at every conveni- 
ent opportunity, and whom J allo found here. 


When 
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When we came within ſight of this houſe, 
Now, Harriet, ſaid Lucy, I fee the ſame kind of 
emotions beginning to ariſe in your face and boſom, 
as Lady G. told us you ſhewed when you firſt faw 
your Aurt at Dunſtable. My Grandmamma ſaid 
I, I am in fight of the dear houſe that holds her: 
1 hope ſhe is here. But I will not ſurpriſe her 
with my joy to fee her. Lie ſtill, throbbing, im- 
patient heart. 

But when the coach ſet us down at the inner 
gate, there, in the outward-hall, ſat my bleſſed 
Grandmamma. The moment I beheld her, my in- 
tended caution forſook me: I ſprang by my Aunt, 
and before the foot-ſtep could be put down, flew, as 
it were, out of the coach, and threw myſelf at her 
feet, wrapping my arms about her: Bleſs, bleſs, 
ſaid I, your Harriet! I could not, at the moment, 
ſay another word. 

Great God |! ſaid the pious parent, her hands, and 
eyes lifted up, Great God! I thank thee ! Then 
folding her arms about my neck, ſhe kiſſed my 
forchead, my neck, my lips—God bleſs my Love | 
Pride of my life ! the moſt precious of a hundred 
daughters! how does my Child---My Harrict—0 
my Love l- After ſuch dangers, ſuch trials, ſuch 
harraſſings---Once more, God be praiſed that ! 
claſp to my fond heart, my Harriet ! 

Separate them, ſeparate them, faid my facetiou 
Uncle (yet he had tears in his eyes) before they grow 
together !--- Madam, to my Grandmamma, ſhe is 
our Harriet as well as yours Let us welcome the 
faucy girl, on her re-entrance into theſe doors !--- 
Saucy, I ſuppoſe, I ſhall ſoon find her. 

My Grandmamma withdrew her fond arms: 
Take her, take her, ſaid ſhe, cach in turn: But! 
think I never can part with her again. | 

My Uncle ſaluted me, and bid me very kindly 
welcome home -So did every one, 

How 
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How can I return the obligations which the 
Love of all my friends lays upon me? To be good, 
to be grateful, | is not enough ; ſince that one weak 
to be for one's own ſake. Yet how can I be even 
grateful to them with half a heart ! Ah Lady 6. 
Don't you think I look filly to myſelf? You 
bid me be free in my confeſſions, You pro- 
miſe to look my Letters over, before you read 
them to any-body; and to mark paſſages proper 


to be kept to yourſelf---Pray do. 


Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick were here ſepa- 
rately, an hour ago: I thanked them for their 
civility on the road, and not ungracicuſiy, as Mr. 
Greville told my Uncle, as to him. He was not, 
he ſaid, without hopes, yet; ſince I knew not how 
to be ungrateful. Mr. Greville builds, as he 
always did, a merit on his civility ; and by that 
means tabs in the narrower Lover; the claim he 
might otherwiſe make to the title of the generous 


neighbour. EE 


Miss ORME has juſt been here. She could not 
help throwing in a word for her Brother. 

You will gueſs, my dear Lady G. at the ſubject 
of our converſations here, and what they ll be, 
morning, noon, and night, for a week to come. My 
Grandmamma is better in health than I have known 
her ſor a year or two paſt, The health of people 
in years can mend but ſlowly ; and they are flow to 
acknowlege it in their own favour. My Grand- 
mamma, however, allows that ſhe is better within 
theſe few days paſt ; but attributes the amendment 
to her Harriet's return. 

How do they all bleſs, revere, extol, your noble 
Brother !---How do they wiſh---And how do they 
regret---You know what---Yet how ready are they 
to applaud your Harriet, if ſhe can hold her mag- 
nanimity, in preferring the happineſs of Clementina 

| to 
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to her own !1---My Grandmamma and Aunt are of 
opinion, that I ſhould ; and they praiſe me for the 
generoſity of my effort, whether the ſuperior 
merits of the man will or will not allow me to ſuc- 
ceed in it. But my Uncle, my Lucy, and m 
Nancy, from their unbounded Love of me, think 
a little, and but a little, narrower ; and believing it 
will go hard with me, ſay, It 75 hard. My Unc in 
particular, ſays, the very pretenſion is flight and 
nonſenſe : But, however, if the girl, added he, can 
parade away her paſſion for an objeQ ſo worthy ; 
with all my heart: It will be but juſt, that the 
romancing elevations, which ſo often drive head- 
ſtrong girls into difficulties, ſhould now-and-then 
help a more diſcreet one out of them. | 

Adieu, my beloved Lady G. Repeated compli- 
ments, love, thanks, to my Lord and Lady L. to 
my Emily, to Dr. Bartlett, to Mr. Beauchamp, and 
particularly to my Lord G. Dear, dear Charlotte, 
be good | Let me beſeech you, be good ! If you 
are not, you will have every one of my friends 
againſt you; for thoſe of them who met you at 
Dunſtable find but one fault in my Lord: It is, 
that he ſeems too fond of a wife, who, by her 
archneſs of looks, and half-ſaucy turns upon him, 
even before them, evidently fhewed---Shall I ſay 
what ? | 

But I ſtand up for you, my dear. Your gratitude, 
your generoſity, your honour, I ſay (and why ſhould 
I not add your duty?) will certainly make you one 
of the moſt obliging of wives, to the moſt affecti- 
onate of huſbands. 

My Uncle ſays, he hopes ſo : But tho? he adores 
you for a friend, and the companion of a lively hour; 
yet he does not know but his Dame Selby is ſtili the 
woman whom a man ſhould prefer for a wife: And 
ſhe, ſaid he, is full as ſaucy as a wife need to 4 

tho! 


* 
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tho' I think, Harriet, that ſhe has not been the 
leſs dutiful of late for your abſence. 

Once more, adieu, my dear Lady G. and conti- 
nue to love 


Your HARRIET BYRON. 
E ET T RN . 
Lady G. To Miſs ByroN. 
Thurſday, April 27. 
VERY one of the Dunſtable party ſays that 


you area grateful and good girl. Beauchamp 
can talk of nobody elſe of our Sex: I believe in my 
conſcience he is in Love with you. I think all 
the unprovided-for young women, where-ever you 
come, muſt hate you. Were you never by ſur- 
prize carried into the chamber of a friend labour- 
ing with the Small-pox, in the infectious ſtage of 
it ?O, but I think you once ſaid you had had that 
diſtemper. But your mind, Harriet, were your 
face to be ruined, would make you admirers. The 
fellows who could think of preferring even ſuch a 
face, to ſuch a heart, may be turned over to the 
claſs of inſignificants. 
Is not your Aunt Selby, you aſk, an excellent 
woman ?—She is, I admire her. But I am very 
angry with you for deferring to another time ac- 
quainting me with what ſhe ſaid of me. When we 
are taken with any-body, we love they ſhould be 
taken with us. Teazing Harriet! You know what 
an immoderate quantity of curioſity ] have. Never 
ſerve me ſo again! | Tr. 
I am in love with your Couſin Lucy. Were either 
Fenwick or Greville good enough But they are 
not. I think ſhe ſhall have Mr. Orme. Nancy, you 
ſay, is ſuch another good girl. I don't doubt it. Is ſhe 
| | x not 
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not your Couſin, and Lucy's Siſter ? But I cannot 
undertake for every good girl who wants a huſband, 
I wiſh I had ſeen Lucy a fortnight ago: Then 
Nancy might have had Mr. Orme, and Lucy 
ſhould have had Lord G. He admires her greatly, 
And do you think that a man, who at that time 
profeſſed for me ſo much Love and Service, and 
all that, would have ſcrupled to oblige me, had! 
(as IT eaſily ſhould) proved to him, that he would 
have been a much happier man than he could 
hope to be with Somebody elſe ? 

Your Uncle is a pleaſant man: But tell him! 
fav, that the man would be out of his wits, that 
did not make the preference that he does in favour of 
his Dame Selby, as he calls her. Tell him allo, 
if you pleaſe, in return for his plain dealing, that 
I fay he ſludies too much for his pleaſantries : He 
is continually hunting for occaſions to be ſmart, 
J have heard my Father ſay, that this was the 
fault of ſome wits of his acquaintance, whom he 
ranked among the wit-lings for it. If you think 
it will mortify him more, you may tell him (for 
I am very revengeſul when I think myſelf affront- 
ed) that were I at liberty, which, God help me, 
I am not! I would ſooner chooſe for a huſband 
the man I have (poor ſoul, as I now-and-then think 
him) than ſuch a teazing creature as himſelf, were 
both im my power, and both of an age. And | 

ſhould have this good reaſon for my preference: 
Your Uncle and I ſhould have been too much 
alike, and ſo been jealous of each other's wit; 
whereas I can make my honeſt Lord G. look 
about him, and admire me ſtrangely, whenever | 
pleaſe. os 
But J am, it ſeems, a perſon of a particular cha- 
racer. Every one, you ſay, loves me, yet blames 
me. Odd characters, my dear, are needful to 
make even characters ſhine, You good. Sis 
wou 
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would not be valued as you are, if there were not 
bad ones. Have you not heard it ſaid, That all 
human excellence 1s but comparative ? Pray allow 
of the contraſt. You, I am ſure, ought. You 
are an ungrateful creature, if, whenever you think 
of my over-livelineſleſs, as you call 'em, you don't 
drop a courteſy, and ſay, You are obliged to me. 
But till the attack made upon you in your dreſ- 
ſing- room at Colnebrook, by my Siſter and me 
ſticks in your ſtomach—And why fo? We were 
willing to ſhew you, that we were n2 the filly 
people you muſt have thought us, had we not 
been able to diſtinguith light from darkneſs. You, 
who ever were, I believe, one of the frinkeſt- 
hearted girls in Britain, and admired tor the eaſe 
and dignity given you by that frankneſs, were 
growing aukward, nay diſhoneſt, Your gratitude ! 
your gratitude | was the duſt you wanted to throw 
into our eyes, that we might not ſee that you were 
governed by a ſtronger motive. You called us 
your Friends, your Siſters, but treated us not as 
either; and this man, and that, and t'oth-r, you 
could refuſe ; and why ? No reaſon given for it ; 
and we were to be popt off with your gratitude, 
truly We were to believe juſt what you {aid 
and no more: Nay, not ſo much as you ſaid. Put 
we were not fo implicit. Nor woule you, in our 
cale, have been fo. 
But © you, perhaps, would not have violently 
broken! in upon a poor thing, who thought we 
were blind, becauſe ſhe was not willing we ſhould 
g lee. May be not: But then, in that caſe, we 
were honeſter than you would have been; that's 
all. Here, ſaid I, Lady L. is this poor girl auk- 
vardly (truggling to conceal what every-body ſees 
ind, ſeeing, "applauds her for, the man conſidered 
es, Harriet, the man conſidered; be pleaſed to 
take that in], Let us, in pity, 1 tier. She 
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is thought to be frank, open-hearted, communi. 
cative; nay, ſhe paſſes herſelf upon us in thoſe 
characters: She fees we keep nothing from her, 
She has been acquainted with 5, Love before 
Wedlock; with my Folly, in relation to Ander- 
ſon: She had carried her head above a ſcore or 
two of men not contemptible. She fits enthroned 
among us, while wwe make but common figures at 
her footſtool: She calls us Siſters, Friends, and 
twenty pretty names. Let us acquaint her, that 
we fee into her heart; and why Lord D. and 
others are ſo indifferent with her. If the is in- 
genuous, let us ſpare her; if not, leave me to 
puniſh her—Yet we will keep up her punctilio as 
to our. Brother; we will leave him to make his 
own diſcoveries. She may confide in his polite- 
neſs; and the reſult will be happier for her; be- 
cauſe ſhe will then be under no reftraint to us, and 
her native freedom of heart may then take its 
courſe. | 
Agreed, agreed, ſaid Lady L.—And arm in 
arm, we entered your drefſing-room, diſmiſſed the 
maid, and began the attack—Ard, O Harriet! 
how you heſitated, paraded, fooled on with us, 
before you came to confeſſion | Indeed you deſerv- 
ed not the mercy we ſhew2d you—So, child, you 
had better to have let this part of your ſtory ſleep 
in peace. | 
You bid me not tell Emily, that your Coufin i- 
in love with her: But I think I will. Girls begin 
very early to look out for admirers. It is better, 
in order to ſtay her ſtomach, to find out one for 
her, than that ſhe ſhould find out one for herſelf ; 
eſpecially when the man is among ourſelves, as! 
may ſay, and both are in our own management, 
and at diſtance from each other. Fmily is a good 
girl ; but ſhe has ſuſceptibilities already : And tho' 
I would not encourage her, as yet, to look out of 
| herſelt 
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herſelf for happineſs, yet I would give her conſe- 
quence with herſelf, and at the ſame time, let her 
ſee, that there could be no mention made of any- 
thing that related to her, but what ſhe ſhould be 
acquainted with. Dear girl! I love her as well as 
you ; and I pity her too : For ſhe as well as Some- 
body elſe, will have difficulties te contend with, 
which ſhe will not know eaſily how to get over ; 
tho' ſhe can, in a flame ſo young, generouſly pre- 
fer the intereſt of a more excellent woman to her 
own. There, Harriet, is a hah paragraph : 
You'll like me for it. 

You are a very refleQing girl, | in mentioning to 
me, ſo particularly, your behaviour to your Gre— 
villes, Fenwicks, and Ormes. What is that but 
ſaying, ſee, Charlotte! I am a much more com- 
plaiſant creature to the men, no one of which I 
intend to have, than you are to your huſband ! 

What a pious woman, indeed, muſt be your 
Grandmamma, that ſhe could ſuſpend her joy, her 
long-abſent darling at her feet, till ſhe had firſt 
thanked God for reſtoring her to her arms ! But, 
in this inſtance, we ſee the force of habitual piety. 
Tho' not ſo good as I ſhould be myſelf, I revere 
thoſe who are ſo ; and that I hope you will own 
is no bad ſign. 

Well, but now for ourſelves, and thoſe about us. 

Lady Olivia has written a Letter from Wind- 
for to Lady L. It is in French ; extremely polite. 
She promiſes to write to me from Oxford. | 

Lady Anne S. made me a viſit this morning. She 
was more concerned than I wiſhed to ſee her, on my 
confirming the report ſhe had heard of my Bro- 
ther's being gone abroad. I raillied her a little too 
freely, as it was before Lord G. and Lord L. I 
never was better rebuked than by her; for ſhe 
took out her pencil, and on the cover of a letter 


wrote 
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wrote theſe lines from Shakeſpear, and ſlid them 
into my hand: 


And will you rend your ancient Love aſunder, 

To join with Men, in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly; "tis not maidenly : 

Our Sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 


Tho? I alone do feel the injury. 


I never, my dear, told you how freely this Lady 
and I had talked of Love : But, freely as we had 
talked, I was not aware that the matter lay ſo deep 
in her heart. Ft knew not how to tell her that my 
Brother had ſaid, It could not be, I could have wept 
over her when I read this paper; and I owned my-  * 
ſelf by a whiſper juſtly rebuked. She charged me 
not to let any man lee this; particularly not either | 
of thoſe preſent: And do you, Harriet, keep what 
I have written of Lady Anne to yourſelf, . 
My Aunt Eleanor has written a congratulatory Wl * 
Letter to me from York. Sir Charles, it ſeems, had I « 
acquainted her with Lord G's day [not my day, fl * 
Harriet! that is not the phraſe, I hope! Jas foon as il c 
he knew it himſelf ; and ſhe writes, ſuppoſing that Ill * 
] was actually offered on it. Women ate victims on f 
theſe occaſions: I hope you will allow me that. W n 
My Brother has made it a point of duty to acquaint n 
his Father's Siſter with every matter of conſe- p. 
quence to the family; and now, ſhe ſavs, that both t 
her Nieces are ſo well diſpoſed of, ſhe will come 
to town very quickly to ſee her new relations and 
us; and deſires we will make room for her. And 
yet ſhe owns, that my Brother has informed her 
of his being obliged to go abroad ; and ſhe ſuppoſes I 
him gone. As he is the beloved of her heart, I I dc 
wonder ſhe thinks of making this viſit now he 5 I or 
abſent : But we ſhall be glad toſee my Aunt Nell. I m 
She is a good creature, tho? an old maid, J hope bo 
the 
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the old Lady has not utterly loſt either her inven- 
tion, or memory; and then, between both, I ſhall 
be entertained witha great number of Love-ſtories 
of the laſt age ; and perhaps of ſome dangers and 
eſcapes ; which may ſerve for warnings for Emily. 
Alas! alas! they will come too late for your Char- 
lotte |! 

[ have written already the longeſt Letter that I 
ever wrote in my Life: Yet it is prating ; and to 
you, to whom | love to prate. I have not near 
done. 

You bid me be good; and you threaten me, 
if I am not, with the ill opinion of all your friends: 
But I have ſuch an unaccountable bias for roguery, 
or what ſhall I calhit? that J believe it is impoſſible 
for me to take your ad vice. I have been examining 
myſelf. What a deuce is the matter with me, that 
| cannot ſee my honeſt man in the ſame advanta- 
geous light in which he appears to every-body elec? 
Yet I do not, in my heart, diſlike him. On the 
contrary, I know not were I to look about me, far 
and wide, the man I would. have wiſhed to have 
called mine, rather than him. But he is ſo important 
about trifles; ſo nimble yet ſo ſlow: He is ſo 
ſenſible of his own intention to pleaſe, and has fo 
many antic motions in his obligingneſs; that I can- 
not forbear laughing at the very time that I ought 
perhaps to reward him with a gracious approba- 
tion. | 

I muſt fool on a little while longer, I believe: 
Permit me, Harriet, ſo to do, as occaſions ariſe. 

*. * Eo 

AN inſtance, an W in point, Harriet. 
Let me laugh as I write. I did at the time. What 
do you laugh at, Charlotte ?—Why this poor man, 
or, as I ſhould rather ſay, this Lord and Maſter of 
mine, has juſt left me. He has been making me 


both a compliment, and a preſent. And what do 
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you think the compliment is? Why if I pleaſe, he 


will give away to a virtuoſo friend, his colleQion 
of Moths ard Butterflies: I once, he remembered, 
raillied him upon them. And by. what ſtudy, 
thought I, wilt thou, honeſt man, ſupply their 
place? If thou haſt a talent this way, purſue it; 
| ſince perhaps thou wilt not ſhine in any other. And 
the beſt any-thing, you know, Harriet, carries with 
it the appearance of excellence. Nay he would al. 
ſo part with his collection of ſhells if I had ng 
objection. 

To whom, my Lord Ie had not reſol ved 
Why then, only as Emily 1s too little of a child, a 
you might give them to her. © Too little of a child, | 
* madam ' and a great deal of buſtle and import 
ance took poſſeſſion of his features—Let me tel 
you, madam— I won't let you, my Lord; and 
laughed. ] 

Well, madam, I hope here is ſomething comin; 
up that you will not diſdain to accept of yourſelf, 

Up came groaning under the weight, or rathe 
under the care, two ſervants with baſkets : A fin 
ſet of old Japan China with brown edges, beliey 
me. They fat down thetr baſkets, and withdrew, 

Would you not have been delighted, Harriet, . 
ſce my Lord buſying himſelf with taking out, a 
putting in the windows, one at a time, the cufft 
plates, jars, and ſaucers, rejoicing and parading Fu 
ver them, and ſhewing his connoiſſeurſhip toe 
motionleſs admiring Wife, in commending td 
and the other piece asa beauty ? And, when he Hi 
done, taking” the liberty as he phraſed it, bro 
fearful, half reſolute, to falute his bride for his 
ward; and then pacing backwards ſeveral ſt] 
with ſuch a Rrut and a crow—l ſee him yet 1—| 
dulge me, Harriet A burſt into a hearty laug] 
T could not help it: And he reddening, loch 
round himſelf, and round himſelf, to ſee if af: 

th 
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thing was amiſs in his garb. The man} the man! 

noneſt friend, I could have ſaid, but had too much 

reverence for my Huſband, is the oddity | Nothing 
amiſs in the garb. I quickly recolle &ed myſelf, 
however, and put him in a good humour, by proper 

marks of my gracious acceptance. On reflexion I 
| could not bear myſelf for vexing the honeſt man 
when he had meant to oblige me. 

How ſoon I may relapſe again, I know not O 
Harriet! why did you beſeech me to be good ?I 
think in my, heart I have the ſtronger inclination to 
be bad for it! You call me perverſe: If you think 
ne ſo, bid me be ſaucy; bid me be bad; and I 
Mmay then, like other good wives, take the dard 
{Ws courſe for the ſake of dear contradiction. 
ſh Shew not however (I in turn beſeech you) to 
our Grandmamma and Aunt, ſuch parts of this 

Letter as would make them deſpiſe me. You ſay 
nou ſtand up for me; I have need of your advocate- 
hip: Never let me want it. And do I not, after all 
neo a greater credit to my good man, when can ſo 
iuheartily laugh in the wedded ſtate, than if I were 
e fit down with my finger in my eye? 

w. have taken your advice, and preſented my Sif- 
t, Wer with my half of the jewels. I deſired her to ac- 
 anſept them, as they were my mother's, and for her 
cuke. This gave them a value with her, more than 
ns Wual to their worth: But Lord L. is uneaſy, 
tod declares he will not ſuffer Lady L. long to lie 
; tiiſþder the obligation. Were every one of fami- 
je in South Britain and North Britain to be as ge- 

bErous and diſintereſted as Lord L. and our family, 


his e union of the two parts of the iſtand would be 
| ſiÞmplcte. 
1 | * * 
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lau Log p help this poor obliging man! I wiſh 1 | 
loch love him, at laſt. He has taken my hint, and 

if I preſented his collection of Shells (a very fine 
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one, he ſays, it is) toEmily ; and they two are aQy. 
ally buſied(and will be for an hour or two I doubt 
not) in admiring them : The one ſtrutting over the 
beauties, in order to enhance the value of the pre. 
ſent ; the other courteſying ten times in a minute, 
to ſhew her gratitude. Poor man ! When his vir 
tuoſo friend has got his Butterflies and Moths, ] 
am afraid he muſt (et up a turner's ſhop, for em- 
ployment. If he loved reading, I could, when our 
viſiting hurries are over, ſet him to read to me the 
new things that come out, while I knat or work; 
and, if he loved writing, to copy the Letters which 
paſs between you and me, and thoſe for you which 
I expect with ſo much impatience from my Bro- 
ther by means of Dr. Bartleit. I think he ſpell 
pretty well, for a Lord. 

[ have no more to ſay at preſent, but compli- 
ments, without number or meaſure, to all you ſo 
deſervedly love and honour ; as well thoſe I have 
not ſeen, as thoſe I have. 

Only one thing : reveal to me all the ſecrets of 
your heart, and how that heart is from time to 
time affected; that I may know whether you are 
capable of that greatneſs of mind in a Love-caſe, 
that you ſhew 1n all others. We will all allow you 
to love Sir Charles Grandifon. 'T hoſe who do, give 
honour to themſelves, if their eyes ſtop not at per: 
ſon, his having ſo many advantages. For the ſame 
reaſon, I make no apologies, and never did, for 
praiſing my Brother, as any other lover of him 
miglit do. | 

Let me know every thing how and about your 
fellows, too, Ah! Harriet, you make not the uſe 
of power that I would have done in your ſituation. 
L was half-ſorry when my hurrying Brother made 
me diſmiſs Sir Walter; and vet to have but two 


danglers after one, are poor doings for a fine La- 


dy. Poorer ſtill, to have but one! 


Here': 


ng ̃ wad on. 
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ö 0 
Here's a Letter as long as my arm. Adieu. I 
was loth to come to the name: But defer it ever 
o long, I muſt A at laſt, 


eau eri . 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Mijs IERVOIS, To Miſs BYRON (a) 


Manday, May 1. 

\ My deareſt, my honoured Miſs Byron, how 

you have ſhamed your Emily by ſending a 
Letter to her; ſuch a ſweet Letter too, before 1 
have paid my duty to you, in a Leiter of thanks 
for all your love to me, and for all your kind in- 
ſtructions. But I began once, twice, and thrice, 
and wrote a great deal each time, but could not 
pleaſe myſelf: You, madam, are ſuch a writer, 
and I am ſuch a poor thing at my pen! —But 1 
know you will accept the heart. And ſo my very 
diffidence ſhews pride; ſince it cannot be expected 
from me to be a fine writer: And yet this very 
Letter, I foreſee, will be the worſe for my diffi- 
dence, and not the better: For I don't like this be- 
ginning, neither. — But ur bes it ſhall go. Am 1 
not uſed to your goodneſs? And do you not bid me 
prattle to you, in my Letters, as I uſed to do in 
your dreſſing-room? O what ſweet advice have 
you, and do you return for my ſilly prate! And o 
| will begin. 

And was you grieved at parting with your 
Frily on Saturday morning? I am fure I 
was very much concerned at parting with 
you, I could not help crying all the way 
to town; and Lady G. ſhed tears as well 


(a) The Letter to which this is an anſwer, as well as thoſe 
Written by Miſs Byron to her couſin Reeves, Lady L. &c. and 
theirs in return; are omitted. 
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as I; and ſo did Lady L. ſeveral times; and 
ſaid, you were the lovelieſt, beſt young Lady i in 
the world. Ard we all praiſed likewiſe your Aunt, 
your Couſin Lucy, and young Mr. Selby. How 
good are all your relations! they muſt be good! 
and Lord L. and Lord G. for men, were as much con- 
cerned as we, at parting with you. Mr. Reeves was 
fo dull all the way! —Poor Mr. Reeves, he was 
very dull. And Mr. Beaucamp, he praiſed you 
to the very ſkies; and in ſuch a pretty manner 
too | Next to my Guardian, I think Mr. Beau— 
champ is a very agreeable man. I fancy theſe no- 
ble Siſters, if the truth were known, don't like 
him ſo well as their Brother does: Perhaps that 
may be the reaſon out of jealouſy, as I may ſay, 
if there be any thing in my obſervation. But they 
are vaſtly civil to him, nevertheleſs ; yet they ne- 
ver praiſe him when his back is turned, as they do 
others, who can't ſay half the good things that he 
ſays. 

"Well, but enough of Mr. Beauchamp. My 
Guardian! my gracious, my kind, my indulgent 
Guardian | dra that thinks of him, can praiſe 
any- body elle ? 

O madam ! Where is he now? God protect and 
guide my Guardian, where-ever he goes | Thisi: 
my prayer firſt and Jaſt, and I car't tell how often 
in the day. I look for him in every place I have ſcen 
him in [And pray tell me, madam, Did not you do 
ſo when he had left us?]; and when I can't find 
him, I do ½ a figh!—What a pleaſure, yet what : 
Pain, is there in ſighing when I think of him! Ye 
I know I am an innocent girl. And this Iam ſure of 
that I wiſh him to be the huſband of but one wo- 
man in the whole world; and that is you. But then 
my next wiſh is—Y ou know what—Ah Miſs By- 
ron ! you muſt let me live with you and my guat- 
dian, if you ever ſhould be Lady Grandiſon. 


But 
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But here, madam, are ſad doings ſometimes be- 
tween Lord and Lady G. Iam very angry at her 
often in my heart: yet I cannot help laughing, 
now-and-then at her out- of-the-way ſayings, Is 
not her character a very new one? Or are there 
more ſuch young wives? I could not do as ſhe does 
were I to be queen of the globe. Every-body 
blames her. She will make my Lord not love her, 
at laſt. Don't you think ſo ? and then what will ſhe 
get by her wit. 

ef 

JusT this moment ſhe came into my cloſet 
Writing, Emily, ſaid ſhe : To whom ? I told her. 
— Don't tell tales out of ſchool, Emily.—I was /o 
afraid that ſhe would have aſked to ſec what I had 
written: But ſhe did not. To be ſure ſhe is very 
polite, and knows what belongs to herſelf, and e- 
very-body elſe : Jo be ungenerous, as you once 
ſaid, to her huſband only, that is a very ſad thing 
to think of. | 

Well, and I would give any-thing to know if 
you think what I have written tolerable, before I 
go any farther : But I will go on in this way, ſince 
| cannot do better. Bad is my belt ; but you ſhall 
have quantity I warrant, ſince you bid me write 
long Letters. 

But I have ſeen my Mother: it was but yeſter- 
day. She was in a mercer's ſhop in Covent-Garden 
| was in Lord L's chariot ; only Anne was with 
me. Anne ſaw her firſt. I alighted, and aſked her 
bleſſing in the ſhop: Iam ſure I did right. She 
bleſſed me, and called me dear love. I ſtaid till 
ſhe had bought what ſhe wanted, and then I lid 
cown the money, as if it were her own doing; and 
glad I was I had ſo much about me: It came but 
to four guineas. [ begged her, ſpeaking low, to for- 
give me for ſo doing: and finding ſhe was to go 
home as far as Soho, and had thoughts of having 

5165 M 4 a hackney 
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a hackney coach called; I-gave Anne Money for a 
coach for herſelf, and waited on my mother to her 
own lodgings : and it being Lord L's chariot, ſhe 
was ſo good as to diſpenſe with my alighting. 

She bleſſed my guardian all the way, and bleſſed 
me. She ſaid, ſhe would not aſk me to come to ſee 
her, becauſe it might not be thought proper, as my 
guardian was abroad : But the hoped, She might be 
allowed to come and ſee me ſometimes—Was ſhe 
not very good, madam ? But my guardian's good- 
neſs makes every-body good.—O that my Mamma 
had been always the ſame ! I ſhould have been but 
too happy. | 

God bleſs my guardian, for putting me on en- 
larging her power to live handſomely. Only as a 
coach brings on other charges, and people mult live 
accordingly, or be diſcredited, inſtead of credited, 
by it; or I ſhould hope the additional Two hun- 
dred a year might afford them one. Yet one does 
not know but Mr. O Hara may have been in debt 
before he married her; and I fancy he has people 
who hang upon him. But if it pleaſes God, I will 
not, when I am at age, and have a coach of my 
own, ſuffer my Mother to walk on foot. What a 
bleſſing is it, to have a guardian that will ſecond 
every good purpoſe of one's heart ! 

Lady Olivia is rambling about; and I ſuppoſe ſhe 
will wait here in England till Sir Charles's return: 
But I am ſure he will never have her. A wicked 
wretch with her poniards! Yet it is pity ! She isa 
fine woman. But I hate her for her expectation, as 
well as for her poniard. And a woman to leave her 
own country, to ſeek for a huſband! 1 could 
die before I could do fo! tho? to ſuch a man as my 
guardian. Yet once I thought I could have liked 
to have lived with her at Florence. She had ſome 
good qualities, and is very generous, and in the 

main 
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main well eſteemed in her own country ; every-bo- 
dy knew ſhe loved my guardian: But I don't know 
how it is; nobody blamed her for it, vaſt as the 
difference in fortune then was. But that is the 
-lory of being a virtuous man; to love him is a 
credit, inſtead of a ſhame. O madam! Who would 
not be virtuous? And that not only for their own, 
but for their friends ſakes, if they loved their 
friends, and wiſhed them to be well thought of? 

Lord W. is very defirous to haſten his wedding. 

Mr. Beauchamp ſays, that all the Mansfielas 
(He knows them) bleſs my guardian every day of 
their hives: and their enemies tremble. He has 
commiſhons from my guardian to enquire and act 
in their cauſe, that no time may be loſt to do them 
ſervice, againſt his return. 

We have had another viſit from Lady Beau— 
champ, and have returned it. She is very much 
pleaſed with us: You ſee I fay us. Indeed my two 
dear Ladies are very good to me; but I have no 
merit: It is all for their Brother's ſake. 

Mr. Beauchamp tells us, juſt now, that his Mo- 
ther-in-law has joined with his father, at her own 
motion, to ſettle 1000. a year upon him. I am 
glad of it, with all my heart: Are not you? He 
is all gratitude upon it. He ſays, that he will 
redouble his endeavours to oblige her; and that 
his gratitude to her, as well as his duty to his Fa- 
ther, will engage his utmoſt regard for her. 

Mr. Beauchamp, Sir Harry himſelf, and my La- 
dy, are continually bleſſing my guardian: Every- 
body in ſhort, bleſſes him.—But, ah! madam, 


Where is he, at this moment? O that I were a 


bird! that I might hover over his head, and ſome— 
| times bring tidings to his friends of his motions and 
good deeds. I would often flap my wings, dear 
Miſs Byron, at your chamber-window, as a ſig- 
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nal of his welfare, and then fly back again and 


perch as near him as J could. 
am very happy, as I ſaid before, in the favour 
of Lady and Lord L. and Lady and Lord G.; but 


I never ſhall be ſo happy, as when I had the additi- 


or of your charming company. I miſs you and my 


guardian: : O how | miſs you both! But, deareſt 


Mits Byron, love me not the leſs , tho* now I have 


put pen to paper, and you ſee what a Poor creature 


L am in my writing. Many a one, | believe may be 
, y | 


thought tolerable in converſation ;, but when they 
are ſo filly as to put pen to payer, they expoſe 
themſelves; as I have done in this long piece of 
ſeribble. But accept it, nevertheleſs, for the true 
love I bear you; and a truer love never flamed in 
any boſom, to any one the moſt dearly beloved, 
than does in mine for you. 
I am afraid I have written arrant nonſenſe, be- 

cauſe I knew not how to expreſs halt the love that 
is in the heart of 


Your evcr-obl ged and affe Alionate 
Emiry JEerv ors. 
| Fs ws KW ˙ + + 4 + 
Miſs ByrRoN, To Lady G. 
Tueſday, May 2. 


Have no patience with you, Lady G. You are 
angenerouſly playful. Th. nk Heaven, if this 


be wit, that I have none of it. But what ſignifies | 


expoſtulating with one who knows herſelt to be 
faulty, and will not amend? How many ſtripes, 


Charlotte, do you deſerve hut you never ſpared 


any- 
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any-body, not even your brother, when the hu- 
mour was upon you. So make haſte; and ſince 
you will lay i in ſtores for repentance, fill up your 
meaſure as faſt as you can. 

Reveal to you the ſtate of my heart P—Ah, 
my dear ! it is an unmanageable one. Greatneſs of 
mind Il don't know what it is.— All his excel- 
lencies, his greatneſs, his goodneſs, his modeſty, 
his chearfulneſs under ſuch afflictions, as would 
weigh down every other heart that had but halt 
the compaſhon in it with which his overflows — 
| Muſt not all other men appear little, and leſs than 
little, nothing in my eyes ?—lt 1s an inſtance of 
patience in me, that I can endure any of them 
who pretend to regard me out of my own fa- 
mily. 

I thought, that when I got down to my dear 
friends have: I ſhould be better enabled by their 
prudent counſels, to attain the defirable frame of 
mind which I had promiſed myſelf : But I find 
myſelf miſtaken. My Grandmamma and ' Aunt 
are ſuch admirers of him, take ſuch a ſhare in the 
diſappointment, that their advice has not the effect 
| had hoped it would have. Lucy, Nancy, are 
perpetually reminding me of his excellencies, by 
calling upon m2 to tell them ſomething of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; and when I begin I know 
not how to leave off. My Uncle raillies me, laughs 
at me, ſometimes reminds me of what he calls 
my former hrags. I did not brag, my dear: I 
only hoped, that reſpecting as I did every man 
according to his merit, I ſhould never be greatly 
taken with any one, before duty added force to the 
inclination. Methinks the company of the friends 
Jam with, does not ſatisfy me; yet they never 
were dearer to me than they now are. I want 
to have Lord and Lady L. Lord and Lady 
G. Dr. Bartlett, my Emily, with me. To 

loſe 
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To loſe you all at once [is hard ! There ſeems 
to be a ſtrange void in my heart—And ſo much, at 
preſent, for the ſtate of that heart. 

I always had reaſon to think myſelf greatly 
obliged to my friends and neighbours all round us; 
but never till my rcturn, aſter theſe few months 
abſence, knew how much. So many kind viſiters; 
ſuch unaffe cted expreſſions of joy on my return; 
that had I not a very great counterbalance on my 
heart, would be enough to make me proud. 

My Grandmamma went to Shirley-manor on 
Saturday ; on Monday I was with her all day ; But 
ſhe would have it that I ſhould be melancholy if 
I ſtaid with her. And ſhe is / ſelf-denyingly care- 
ful of her Harriet! There never was a more noble 
heart in woman. But her /v/itary moments, as 
my Uncle calls them, are her moments of jov. 
And why? Becauſe ſhe then diveſts herſelf of all 
that is either painful or pleaſurable to her in this 
life: For ſhe ſays, that her cares for her Harriet, 
and eſpecially now, are at leaſt a ballance for the 
delight ſhe takes in her. 

You command me to acquaint you with what 
paſſes between me and the gentlemen in my neigh- 
bourhood ; in your ſtile, my fellows. 

Mr. Fenwick invited himſelf to breakfaſt with 
my Aunt Selby yeſterday morning. I would not 
avoid him. | 

I will not 3 you with the particulars : 
You know well enough what men will ſay on the 
ſubje ct upon which you will ſuppoſe he wanted to 
talk to me. He was extremely earneſt, I be{ought 


him to accept my thanks for his good opinion of 


me, as all the return he could make him for it? and 
this in ſo very ſerious a manner that my heart was 
fretted, when he declared, with warmth his deter- 
mined perſeverance. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Greville made us a tea-viſit in the after- 
noon. My Uncle and he joined to railly us poor 
women, as uſual. I left the defence of the Sex to 
my Aunt and Lucy, How poor appears to me 
every converſation now with theſe men [But 
hold, ſaucy Harriet, was not your Uncle Selby 
one of the raillers ?—But he does not believe all he 
ſays; and therefore cannct wiſh to be fo much 
regarded, on this topic, as he ought to be by me, 
on others, 

After the run of raillery was over, in which Mr. 
Greville made exceptions favourable to the women 
preſent, he applied to every. one for their intereſt 
with me, and to me to countenance his addreſs. He 
ſet forth his pretenſions very pompouſly, and men— 
tioned a conſiderable increaſe of his fortune; which 
before was a handſome one. He offered our own 
terms. He declared his Love for me above all 


women, and made his happineſs in the next world, 


as well as in this, depend upon my favour to him, 

It was eaſy to anſwer all he ſaid; and is equally 
ſo for you to gueſs in what manner [ abfwered him : 
Ard he finding me determined, began to grow ve- 
hement, and even \Frontive; He hinted to me, 
that he knew what had mace me {o very reſolute, 
He threw out threatenings againſt the man, be he 
who he would, that ſhould ſtand in the way of his 
ſucceſs with me; at the ſame time intimating 
ſaucily, as I may ſay (for his manner and inſult in 
it) that it was impoſſible a certain event could ever 
take place. 

My Uncle was angry with him ; ſo was my 
Aunt: Lucy was ſtill more angry than they: But 
I, ſtanding up, ſaid, Pray my dear friends, take no- 
thing amiſs that Mr. Greville has ſaid. —He once 
told me, that he would fet ſpies upon my conduct in 
town, If, Sir, your ſpies have been juſt, I fear nothing 

they 
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they can ſay. But the hints you have thrown out, 
ſhew ſuch a total want of all delicacy of mind, that 
vou muſt not wonder if my heart rejects you. Vet 
I am not angry: I reproach you not: Every one 
has his peculiar way. All that is left me to ſay or 
to do, is to thank you for your favourable opinion 
of me, as I have thanked Mr. Fenwick : and to 
deſire "that you will allow me to look upon you as 
my neighbour, and only as my neighbour. 

I courteſied to him, and withdrew. 

But my great difficulty had been pa: with 
Mr. Orme. 

His Siſter had defired that I would ſee her Bro- 
ther. He and ſhe were invited by my Aunt to 
dinner on Tueſday. They came. Poor man |! He 
is not well! I am ſorry for it. Poor Mr. Orme is 
not well! He made me ſuch honeſt compliments, 
ns I may ſay: His heart was too much in his ci- 
vilities to raiſe them above the civil.ties that juſtice 
and truth might warrant in favour of a perſon 
highly eſteemed. Mine was filled with compaſſion 
for him; and that compaſſion would have ſhewn 
itſelf in rokens of tenderneſs, more than once, had 
| not reſtrained myſelf for tis fake. 

- Flow you, my dear Lady G. can delight in giv- 
ing pain to an honeſt heart, I cannot imagine. I 
would nike all God Almighty's creatures "happy, 
if I could; and fo would your noble Brother. Is 


| 

he not croſſi g dangerous ſeas, and aſcending, t 
through almoſt perpetual des thoſe dreadtul | 
Alps "which: I have heard defer bed with ſuch 
terror, for the generous end ©: rehieving diftreſs ? f 
I made Mr. Orme fit next me. I was aſſiduous n 
to help him, and to do him all the little offices * 


which I thonght would light up pleaſure in his c 

modeſt countenance ; and he was quite another I ic 

man. It gave delight to his Siſter, and to all my I t! 

friends, to ſee him imile, and look happy. di 
I think, 
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I think, my dear Lady G. that when Mr. Orme 
looks pleaſant, and at eaſe, he reſembles a little the 
ood-natured Lord G ——O that you would 
take half the pains to oblige him; that I do to 
relleve Mr. Orme H the pain, did I fay ? 
That you would not take pains to di/-oblige him; 
and he would be of courſe, obliged. Don't be 
afraid, my dear, that, in ſuch a world as this, 
things will not happen to make you uneaſy with- 
out your ſtudving for them. 

Fxcuſe my ſeriouſneſs. I am indeed 79 ſerious 
at times. 

But when Mr. Orme requeſted a few minutes 
audience of me, as he called it, and | walked with 
him into the cedar pariour, which you have heard 
me mention, and with which I hope vou will be 
one day acquainted; he paid, poor man! for his 
too tranſient pleaſure, Why would he urge a 
denial that he could not but know I muſt give 

His Siſter and I had afterwards a e T 
was greatly affected by it; and at laſt beſought her, 
if ſhe valued my friendfhip as I did hers, never 
more to mention to me a ſubject which gave me a 
pain too ſenfible for my peace. | | 

She requeſted me to aſſure her, that neither 
Mr. Greville, nor Mr. Fenwick, might be oy 
man. 'They both took upon them, {Ke ſaid, 
ridicule her Brother for the profound teſpect, even 
to reverence, that he bore me ; which, if he 
knew, might be attended with conſequences: For 
that her Br other, mild and gentle as was his paſſion 
for me, had courage to reſent any indignities that 
might be cafl upon him by ſpirits boiſterous as 
were thoſe of the two gentlemen ſhe had named. 
She never, therefore, told her Brother of their 
ſcoffs. But it would go to her heart, if either of 
them ſhould ſucceed, or have reaſon but for a 
diſtant hope. | | 


I made 
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I made her heart eaſy, on that ſcore. 

I have juſt now heard, that Sir Hargrave Pol— 
lexfen is come from abroad aiready. What can 
be the meaning of it? He is ſo low-minded, fo 
malicious a man, and I have ſuffered ſo much from 
him What can be the meaning of his ſudden re- 
turn? I am told, that he is actually in London. 
Pray, my dear Lady G. inform yourſelf about 
him ; and whether he thinks of coming into thele 
parts, 

Mr, Greville, when he met us at Stony-Strat- 
ford, threw out menaces againſt Sir Hargrave, on 
my account ; and faid, It was well he was gone 
abroad. I told him then, that he had no buſineſs, 
even were Sir Hargrave preſent, to engage himſelf 
in my quarrels, 

Mr. Greville is an impetuous man; a man of rough 
manners; and makes many people afraid of him. 
He has, I believe, indeed, had his ſpies about me; 
for he ſeems to know every-thing that has be- 
fallen me in my abſence from Selby-houſe. 

He has dared alſo to threaten Somebody elſe, 
Inſolent wretch ! But he hinted to me yeſterday, 
that he was exccedingly pleaſed with the news, 
that a ceitain gentleman was gone abroad, in order 
to proſecute a former amour, was the light wretch's 
as light expreſſion, If my indignant eyes could 
have killed him, he would have fallen dead at my 
foot. 

Let the conſtant and true reſpe&s of all my 
friends to you and yours, and to my beloved Emily, 
be always, for the future, conſidered as very af- 
feckionately expreſſed, whether the variety of other 
ſubjects leave room for a particular expreſſion of 

them, or not, by, my deareſt Lady G. 

Tieur faithful, and ever-obliged 
HARRIET By NON. 
ILE T 
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LETTER XXXVI, 
Lady G. To Miſs Byrox. 


Saturday, May 6. 

Thank you, Harriet, for yours. What muſt 
your fellows think of vou? In this groſs age, 
| your delicacy muſt aſtoniſh them. There uſed to 
be more of it formerly. But how ſhould men 
know any-thing of it, when women have forgot 
it? Lord be thanked, we females, ſince we have 
been admitted into fo conſtant a ſhare of the public 
diverſions, want not courage. We can give the 
men ſtare for ſtare where-ever we meet them. 
The next age, nay, the riſing generation, muſt 
ſurely be all heroes and heroines. But whither 
has this word delicacy carried me ; Me who, it 
ſeems, have faults to be corrected for, of another 
ſort; and who want not the couraze for which I 
congratulate others ? 

But to other ſubjects. I could write a vaſt deal 
of ſtuff about my Lord and Self, and Lord and 
Lady L. who aſſume parts which I know not how 
to allow them : And ſometimes they threaten me 
with my Brother's reſentments, ſometimes with 
my Harriet's; ſo that I muft really have leading- 
ſtrings faſtened to my ſhculders. O my dear ! a 
fond huſband is a ſurfeiting thirg; and yet I be- 


lieve moſt women love to be made monkeys of. 
* N 


But all other ſubjects muſt new give way. 
We have heard of, tho* net from my Brother. 
A particular friend of Mr. Lowther was here with 
a Letter from that gentleman, acquainting us, 
that Sir Charles and he were arrived at Paris. 

Mr. Beauchamp was with us when Mr. Low- 
ther's friend came. He borrowed the Letter on 

account 
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account of the Mn enema. adventure mentioned 
in it. 


Make your heart eaſy, in the firſt place, about 


Sir Hargrave, He is indeed in town ; but very ill, 
He was frighted into England, and intends not ever 
again to quit it, In all probability, he owes it to 
my Brother that he exiſts. 

Mr. Beauchamp went directly to Cavendiſh 
Square, and informed himſelf there of other par- 
ticulars relating to the affair, from the very ſervant 
who was preſent and acting in it; and from thoſe 
particulars, and Mr, Lowther's Letter, wrote one 
for Dr. Bartlett. Mr. Beauchamp obliged me with 
the peruſal of what he wrote; whence I have 
extracted the following account: For his Letter 
1s long and circumſtantial ; and I did not aſk his 
leave to take a copy, as he ſeemed deſirous to 
haſten it to the doctor. c 


On Wedneſday, the 19 of April, in the even- 
ing, as my Brother was purſuing his journey to 
Paris, and was within two miles of that capital, a 
ſervant-man rode up, in viſible terror, to his poſt- 
chaiſe, in which were Mr. Lowther and himſelf, 
and beſought them to hear his dreadful tale. The 
gentlemen ſtopt, and he told them, that his maſter, 
who was an Engliſhman, and his friend of the 
{ame nation, had been but a little while before 
attacked, and forced out of the road in their poſt- 
chaiſe, as he doubted not, to be murdered, by 
no leſs. than ſe ven armed horſemen ; ; and he point- 
' ed 'to a hill at a diſtance, called Mont Martre, 
behind which they were, at that moment, per— 
petrating their bloody purpoſe. He had juſt be- 


tore, he ſaid, addreſſed himſelf to two other gen- 


tlemen, and their retinue, who drove on the faſter 
tor it. 


The 
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The ſervant's great coat was open; and Sir 
Charles obſerving his livery, aſked him, If he were 
not a ſervart of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ? and was 
anſwered in the affirmative. 

There are, it ſeeins, trees planted on each fide 
the road from St. Denis to Paris, but which, as 
France is an open and unincloſed country, would 
not, but for the hill, have hindered the ſeeing a 
great way off, the ſeuffling of ſo many men on 
| horſeback. There is alſo a ditch on either hand ; 
but places left for owners to come at their grounds, 
with their carts, and other carriages. Sir Charles 
ordered the poſt- - boy to drive to one of thoſe paſ- 
ſages; ſaying, He could not forgive himſelf, if he 
did not endeavour to ſave Sir Hargrave, and his 
friend, whoſe name the man told him was Mer- 
ceda. | 

His own ſervants were three in number, beſides. 
one of Mr. Lowther. My Brother made Mr. 
Lowther's ſervant diſmount ; and, getting himſelf 
on his horſe, ordered the dthers to follow him. 
He begged Mr. Lowther to continue in the chaiſe, 
bidding the diſmounted ſervant ſlay, and attend 
his maſter, and galloped away towards the hill. 
His ears were ſoon pierced with the cries of the 
poor wretches ; and preſentlv he ſaw two men on 
horſeback holding the horſes of four others, who 
had under them the two gentlemen, ſtruggling, 
groaning, and crying out for mercy. 

Sir Charles, who was a good way a-head of his 
ſeryants, calling out to ſpare the gentlemen, and 
bending his courſe to relieve the proſtrate ſufferers, 
two of the four quitted their prey, and mounting, 
joined the other two horſemen, and advanced to 
meet him, with a ſhew of ſupporting the two men 
on foot in their violence; who continued laying on 
the wretches, with the but-ends of their whips un- 
mercifully. 

As 
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As the aſſailants offered not to fly, and as they 
had more than time enough to execute their pur- 
poſe, had it been robery and murder; ; Sir Charles 
concluded, it was likely that theſe men were 
actuated by a private revenge. He was confirmed 
in this ſurmiſe, when the four men on horſeback, 
tho? each had his piſtol ready drawn, as Sir Charles 
alſo had his, demanded a conference; warning Sir 
Charles how he provoked his fate by his raſhneſs; 
and declaring, that he was a dead man if he fired. 

Forbear then, ſaid Sir Charles, all further vio- 


lence to the Gentlemen, and I will hear what you 


have to ſay. 

He then put his piſtol into his holſter ; and one 
of his ſervants being come up, and the two others 
at hand (to whom he called out, not to fire till they 
had his orders), he gave him his horſe's reins ; 
bidding him have an eye to the holſters of both, 
and leapt down; and drawing his ſword, made to— 
wards the two men whe were ſo cruelly exerciſing 
their whips; and who, on his approach, retired 
to ſome little diſtance, drawing their hangers. 

'The four men on horſeback joined the two on 
foot, juſt as they were quitting the objects of their 
fury; and one of them ſaid, Forbear, for the pre- 
ſent, further violence, Brother; ; the gentleman 
ſhail be told the cauſe of all this. - Murder, Sir, 
ſaid he, is not intended; nor are we robbers : The 
men whom you are ſolicitous to ſave from our ven- 
geance, are villains. 

De the cauſe what it will, anſwered Sir Charles, 
you are in a country noted fer doing ſpeedy juſtice, 
upon proper application to the magiſtrates, In the 
ſame inſtant he raiſed firſt one groaning man, then 
the other. I heir heads were all over bloody, and 
they were ſo much bruiſed, that they could not 
extend their arms to reach their wigs and hats, 
which lay near them; nor put them on witkout 
Sir Charles's help. 'The 
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'The men on foot by this time had mounted their 
horſes, and all ſix ſtood upon their defence ; but 
one of them was ſo furious, crying out, that his 
vengeance ſhould be yet more complete, that two 
of the others could hardly reſtrain him. 

Sir Charles aſked Sir Hargrave and Mr. Metce- 
da, Whether they had reaſon to look upon them- 
ſelves as injured men, or injurers? One of the 
aſſailants anſwered, that they both knew them- 
ſelves to be villains. 

Either from conſciouſneſs, or terror, perhaps 
from both, they could not ſpeak for themſelves, 
but by groans; nor could either of them ſtand or 
ſit upright. 


Juſt then came up, in the chaiſe, Mr. Lowther | 


and his ſervant, each a piſtol in his hand. He quit- 
ted the chaiſe, when he came near the ſuffering 
men; and Sir Charles deſired him inſtantly to exa— 
mine whether the gentlemen were. dangerouſly 
hurt, or not. 

The moſt enraged of the aſſailants, having ſlipt. 
by the two who were earneſt to reſtrain him, 
would again have attacked Mr. Merceda ; offer- 
ing a ſtroke at him with his hanger : But Sir 
Charles (his drawn {word ſtill in his hand) caught. 


hold of his bridle; and turning his horſe's head. 


aſide, diverted a ſtroke, which, in all probability, 
would otherwiſe have been a finiſhing one. 

They all came about Sir Charles, bidding him, 
at his peril, uſe his ſword upon their friend : And 
Sir Charles's ſervants were coming up to their maſ— 
ter's ſupport, had there been Son At that 
inſtant Mr. Lowther, aſſiſted by his own ſervant, 
was examining the wounds and bruiſes of the two 
terrified men, who had vet no reaſon to think 
themſelves ſafe from further violence, | 

Sir Charles repeatedly commanded his ſervants 
not to fire, nor appreach nearer, without his or- 
ders. The perſons, ſaid he, to the aſſailants, 
whom you have fo cruelly uied, are Engliſhmen 
of 
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of condition. I will proteQ them. Be the pro- 
vocation what it will, you muſt know that your 
attempt upon them is a criminal one; and if my 
friend laſt come up, who is a very calf Surgeon, 
ſhall pronounce them in danger, you ſhall find it fo, 
Still he held the horſe of the furious one; and 
three of them who ſeemed to be principals, were 
beginning to expreſs ſome reſentment at this ca- 
valier treatment, when Mr. Lowther gave his opi- 
nion, that there was no apparent danger of death : 
And then Sir Charles quitting the man's bridle, 
and putting himſelf between the aſſailants and ſuf- 
ferers, ſaid, That as they had not either offered to 
fly, or to be guilty of violence to himſelf, his 
friend, or ſervants; he was afraid they had lome Þ 
reaſon to think themiclocs ill uſed by the gentle-Þ 
men. But, however, as they could not ſuppoſe 1 
they were at liberty, in a civilized country, tot 
take their revenge on the perſons of thoſe who were þ 
intitled to the protection of that couniry ; he ſhouldÞh 
expect, that they would hold themſ-lves to be per- m 
ſonally anſwerable for their conduct at a properſ 
tribunal. IL. 
The villains, ſaid one of the men, krow whoſhn, 
we are, and the provocation; which merits aſs 
worſe treatment than they have hitherto met withÞwit 
You, Sir, proceeded he, ſeem to be a man of hoſel; 
nour, and temper : We are men of honour, as wciffen; 
as you. Our deſign, as we told you, was not Iro 
kill the miſcreants; but to give them reaſon to rei 
member their villainy as long as they lived; an@ve 
to put 1t out of their power ever to be guilty of ther ; 
like. They had made a vile attempt, continueFon 
he, on a Lady's horour at Abbeville; and find $ 
ing themſelves deteaed, and in danger, todfen 


round about ways, and ſhifted from one vehicle Fin 


another, to eſcape the vengeance of her friendfer 
The gentleman whoſe horſe you hold, and w 1 
has reaſon to be 1 in a paſſion, is the huſband of t! 
— La 
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Lady [A Spaniſh Huſband, ſurely, Harriet ; not 


a French one, according to our notions]. That 
gentleman, and that, are her Brothers. We have 
been in purſuit of them two days; for they gave 
out, in order, no doubt, to put us on a wrong 
ſcent, that they were to go to Antwerp. 

And it ſeems, my dear, that Sir Hargrave and 
his collegue had aQually ſent ſome of their ſervants 
that way; which was the reaſon that they were 
themſelves attended but by one. 
| The gentleman told Sir Charles that there was 
a third villain in their plot. They have hopes, he 
| faid, that he would not eſcape the cloſe purſuit of 
2 manufaQurer of Abbeville, whoſe Daughter, a 
lovely young creature, he had feduced, under pro- 
miſes of marriage. 'T heir government, he ob- 
: ſerved, were great countenancers of the manufac- 
{tures at Abbeville; and he would have reaſon, it 
he were laid hold of; to think himſelf happy, if 
he came off with being obliged to perform his pro- 
miſes. 

This third wretch muſt be Mr. Bagenhall. The 

Lord grant, ſay I, that he may be laid hold of; 
1oÞand obliged to make a ruined girl an cneſt woman, 

aſs they phraſe it in Laxncasninr. Don't yo! 
hPriſh ſo, my dear? And let me add, that had the 
\oFtclations of the injured Lady completed their in— 
(ended vengeance on thoſe two l:hertines (A very 
- {Yroper puniſhment, I ween, for all Libertines), It 
repight have helped them to pats the relt of their 
ang ves with great tranquility ; and honeſt girls might, 
 thiþr any contrivances of theirs, have paſſed to and 

ueſſom maſguerades without moleſtation. 

nd} Sir Hargrave and his companion intended, it 
todfjems, at firſt, to make ſome teſiſtance; four only, 
le the feven, ſtopping the chaiſe ; But when the o- 
end$er three came up, and they ſaw who they were 

wid knew their own guilt, their courage failed 
f them. The 
La | 
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The ſeventh man was ſet over the poſt-boy, 
whom he had led about half a mile from the ſpot 
they had choſen as a convenient one for their 


pur pole. 


Sir Hargrave's ſervant was ſecured by them at 
their firſt attack; but after they had diſarmed him 
and his maſters, he found an opportunity to ſlip 
from them, and made the beſt of his way to ha 
road, in hopes of procuring aſſiſtance for them. 

While Sir Charles was buſy in helping the bruiſ— 
ed wretches on their feet, the ſeventh man came 
up to the others, followed by Sir Hargrave's 
chaiſe. The aſſailants had retired to fore diſtance, 
and, aſter a conſultation together, they all ad- 
vanced towards Sir Charles ; who, bidding Bis ſer- 
vants be on their guard, Ic apt on his horſe, with 
that agility and preſence of mind, for which, Mr. 
Beauchamp fays, he excells moſt men ; and lead- 
ing towards them, Do you advance, gentiemen, 
ſaid he, as friends, or otherwife Vr. Lowther 
took a piſtol in each hand, and held himlclf ready 
to ſupport him; and the ſervants diſpoſed them- 
ſelves to obey their maſter's orders. 

Our enmity, . anſwered one of them, is only 
theſe two inhoſpitable villains: Murder, as we told 
you, was not our deſign. They know where we 
are to be found ; and that they are the vileſt of 
men, and have not been puniihed equal to their 
demerits. Let them on their knees aſk this gentle- 
man's pardon ; pointing to the huſband of the in- 


ſulted Lady. We inſiſt upon that fatisfaCtion ; 


and upon their promiſe, that they never*more wil 
come' within two leagues of Abbeville e; and we 
will leave them in your protection. 

I fancy, Harriet, that theſe women-frightening 
heroes needed not to have been urged to make this 
promiſe. 

Sir Charles, turning towards them, faid, If you 
have done wrong, gentlemen, you ought not to 


ſcruple 
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ſcruple aſking pardon. If you know yourſelves to 
be innocent, tho' I ſhould be loth to riſque the 


lives of my friend and ſervants, yet ſhall not my_ 


countrymen make ſo undue a ſubmiſſion. 


The wretches kneeled; and the ſeven men, ei- 


villy ſaluting Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther, rode 
off; to the joy of the two delinquents, who kneel- 
ed again to their deliverer, and poured forth bleſſ- 
ings upon the man whoſe life, ſo lately one of 
them ſought; and whoſe preſervation he had now 
ſo much reaſon to rejoice in, for the ſake of his 
own ſafety.” _ 

My Brother himſelf could not but be well pleaſ- 
ed that he was not obliged to come to extremities, 
which might have ended fatally on both ſides. 

By this time Sir Hargrave's poſt-chaiſe was 
come up. He and his collegue were with difficulty 


lifted into it. My Brother and Mr. Lowther went 


into theirs; and being but a ſmall diſtance from 


Paris, they proceeded thither in company; the poor 


wretches bleſſing them all the way; and at Paris 
tound their other ſervants waiting for them. 
Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther ſaw them in bed 


in the lodgings. that had been taken for them. 
They were ſo {tiff with the baſtinado they had met 


with, that they were unable to help themſelves. 
Mr. Merceda had been more ſeverely (I cannot 
call it more cruelly)! treated than the other; for 
he, it ſeems, was the greateſt malefactor in the 
attempt made upon the Lady: And he had be- 


ſides, two or three gaſhes, which, hut for his 


ſtruggles, wouls: have been but one 


As you, my Lear, always turn pale when the ö 
word Maſguerade is mentioned; ſo, I warrant, 


will ArEEVIIIE be a word of terror to theſe 
wretcÞ.es, as long as they live. | 
heir enemies, it ſeems, carried off their arms; 


perhaps in the true ſpirit of French chivalry, with 


Vol. IV. N 


a vie 
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a view to lay them, as ſo many trophies, at the 
feet of the inſulted Lady. 

Mr. Lowther writes, that my Brother and he 
are lodged in the Hotel of a man of quality, a dear 
friend of the late Mr. Danby, and one of the three 
whom he has remembered in his will; and that Sir 
Charles is extremely buſy in relation to the execu- 
torſhip; and having not a moment to ſpare, de- 
ſired Mr. Lowther to engage his friend to whom he 
wrote, to let us know as much; and that he waz 
haſtening every-thing for his journey onwards. 


told you, very circumſtantial. I thought to have 
ſhortened it more than I have done. I wiſh have » 
not made my abſtract confuſed, in ſeveral material i 
places: but I have not time to clear it up. Adieu, 2 
my dear. bs a 
CHARLOTTE G. h 


{ 

Ty 0 

Mr. Beauchamp's narrative of this affair is, as! 
} 

y 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Lady G. To Miſs Byron. 
Sunday, May 7. 


Believe I ſhall become as arrant a ſcribbler 2 
Somebody elſe. I begin to like writing. A great 
compliment to you, Laſſure yon. 1 ſee one may 
bring one's mind to any-thing—I thought I mull 
have had recourſe when you and my Brother let. 
us, and when I was married, to the public amuſe 
ments to fill up my leiſure: And as I have ſeen e 
very thipg worth ſeeing of thoſe, many times © 
ver (maſquecades excepted, and them I deſpiſe); 
time, you know, in that caſe, would have paſſed 
a little heavily, after bavipę ſhewn mylelf, and, h 


ſeeing Who and Who were together, laid in a = 
ore 
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ſtore of the right ſort of converſation for the te- 

table. For you know, Harriet, that among us mo- 

dern fine people, the company, and the enter- 
tainment, is the principal part of the Raree-ſhew : 

Pretty enough! to make the entertainment, and 

pay for it too, to the honeſt fellows, who have no- 

thing to do, but to proje& ſchemes to get us toge- 
ther. 

I don't know what to do with this man. I little 
thought that I was to be conſidered as ſuch a Doll, 
ſuch a Toy, as he would make me. I want to 
drive him-out of the houſe without me, were it but 
to purvey for me news and ſcandal, What are 
your fine gentlemen fit for elſe? You know, that 
with all my faults, I have a domeſtic and mana 
ing turn. A man ſhould encourage that in a wife, 
and not be perpetually teazing her for her company 
abroad, unleſs he did it with a view to keep her at 
home. Our ſex don't love to be preſcribed to, e- 
ven in the things to which they are not naturall 
averſe : And for this yery reaſon, perhaps, 3 
it becomes us to ſubmit to preſcription. Human na- 
ture, Harriet, is a perverſe thing. I believe, if my 
good man wiſhed me to ſtay at home, I ſhould tor- 
ture my brain, as other good wives do, for inven- 
tions to go abroad. | 

It was but yeſterday, that in order to give him 
a hint, I pinned my apron to his coat, without con- 
ſidering who was likely to be a ſufferer by it; 
and he, getting up, in his uſual nimble way, gave 
it a rent, and then looked behind him with % 
much apprechenfion—Hands folded, bag in motion 
from ſhoulder to ſhoulder. I was vexed too much 
to make the uſe of the trick which I had deſigned, 
and huffed him. He made excuſes, and looked pi- 
tifully; bringirg in his Soul, to teſtify that he 
knew not how it could be,—How it could be | 


N 2 | Wretch |! 
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Wretch ! When you are always ſetting upon one's 
cloaths, in defiance of hoop, or diſtance. 

He went out directly, and brought me in two a- 
prons, either of which was worth twenty of that 
he ſo carelefly rent. Who could be angry with 
him ?—l was, indeed, thinking to chide him for 
this—As if I were not to be truſted to buy my 
own cloaths; but he looked at me with fo Sood- 
natured an eye, that I relented and accepted, with 
a bow of graciouſneſs, his preſent; only calling 
him an odd creature—And that he is, you know, 
my dear, 

We live very whimſically, in the main: Not 
above four quarrels, however, and as many more 
chidings, in a day. What does the*'man ſtay at home 
for then fo much, when I am at home ?—Married 
people by frequent abſences, may have a chance 
for a little happineſs. How many debatings, if not di- 
re& quarrels, are ſaved by the good man's and his 
meek wife's ſeeing each other but once or twice 2 
week | In what can men and women, who are much a 
together, employ themſelves, but in proving and de- 
fending, quarrelling and making up; Eſpecially if th 
they both chance to marry for Love (which, thank je 
Heaven, is not altogether my caſe) ; for then bot) 
honeſt ſouls, having promiſed more happineſs to de 
each other than they can poſhbly meet with, have F: 
nothing to do but reproach each other, at leaf co 
tacitly, for their diſappointment—A great deal e Br 
Free-maſonry in Love, my dear, believe me! "Thi no! 
ſecret, like that, when found out, is hardly wort cr 

the knowing. ner 

Well, but what guy rattle is hs Charlotte the 

nethinks you ſay, and put on one of your wile! 


2 — © 


looks. "2 

No matter, Harriet! there may be ſome wiſdo 1 
in much folly. Every one ſpeaks net out ſo plain But 
as do. But when the novelty of an acquiſition veli 


chan? 
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change of condition is over, be the change or the 
acquiſition what it will, the principal pleaſure is 
over, and other novelties are hunted after, to kecp 
the pool of life from ſtagnating. 
This is a ſerious truth, my dear, and 1 expect 
you to praiſe me for it. You are very ſparing of 
your praiſe to poor me; and yet I had rather have 
your good word than any woman's in the world: 
Or man's either, I was going to ſay ; but I ſhould 
then have forgot my Brother. As for Lord G. were 
| to accuſtom him to obligingneſs, I ſhould deſtroy 
my own conſequence: For then it would be no 
ncvelty z and he would. be hunting after a new fol- 
ly, Very true, Harriet. 

Well, but we have had a good ſerious falling-out ; 
and it ſtill ſubſiſts. It began on Friday night; pre- 
ſent, Lord and Lady L. and Emily. I was very 
angry with him for bringing it on before them. 
The man has no diſcretion, my dear; none at all. 
And what about? Why, we have not made our 
appearance at Court, for ſooth. 

A very confident thing, this ſame appearance, I 
think! A compliment made to fine cloaths and 
jewels, at the expence of modeſty, 

Lord G. pleads decorum—Decorum againſt Mo- 
deſty, my dea But if by Decorum is meant 
Faſhion, I have in a hundred inſtances found De- 
corum beat modefty out of the houſe. And as my 
Brother, who-would have been our principal ho- 
nour on {uch an occaſion, is gone abroad; and as 
Jour, is an elderly novelty, as I may ſay; [Our F- 
neries were not ready, you know, before my Bro- 
ther went] I was fervent againſt it. 

I was the only woman of condition, in En- 
* gland, who would be againſt it.? 

I told my Lord, that was a reflexion on my Sex: 
But Lord and Lady L. who had been ſpoken to, I 
elieve, by Lady Gertrude, were both on his ſide [I 
: by HOT ſhall 


an exception againſt being called honeſt friend; as 
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ſhall have this man utterly ruined for a Huſband 


among you] When there were three to one, it 
would have looked cowardly to yield, you know. [ 
was brave. But it being propoſed for Sunday, and 
that being at a little diſtance, it was not doubted but 
I would comply. So the night paſt off, with pray- 
ings, hopings, and a little mutteration [ Allow. me 
that word, or find me a better.] The entreaty was 
renewed in the morning; but, no! © I was aſham- 
© ed of him,” he ſaid. I aſked him, if he rcally 
thought ſo ?—* He ſhould think ſo, if I refuſed him. 
Heaven forbid, my Lord, that I, who contend for 
the liberty of acting, ſhould hinder you from the li- 
berty of thinking! Only one piece of advice, ho- 
neſt friend, ſaid I: Don't imagine the worſt againſt 
yourſelf: And another, if you have a mind to car- 
ry a point with me, don't bring on the cauſe before 
any-body elſe : For that would be to doubt either 
my duty, or your own reaſonableneſs. 

As ſure as you are alive, Harriet, the man made 


if, as T told him, either of the words were incom- 
patible with quality. So, once, he was as froppiſh 
as a child, on my calling him e. nan; a higher 
diſtinction, I think, than if J had called him a king 
or a prince. THE MAN Strange creature 
To except to a diſtinction that implies, that he 1: 
the Man of Men !—You ſee what a captious mor 
tal I have been forced to call My Lord. But Lor: 
and Maſter do not always go together; tho? the 
do too often, for the happineſs of many a meet 

ſoul of our Sex. $4 
Well this debate ſeemed ſuſpended, by my tel 
ling him, that if I were preſented at Court, I wouli 
not have either the Earl or Lady Gertrude go wit! 
us, the very people who were moſt defirous to b 
there—But I might not think of that, at the time 
you know.——I would not be thought very perverſe 
| on 
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| only a little whimſical, or ſo. And I wanted not 
an excellent . reaſon for excluding them—* are 
© their conſents to our paſt affair doubted, my Lord, 
«ſaid I, that you think it neceſſary for them to 
appear tojuſtify us.“ 

He could ſay nothing to this, you know. And I 
ſhould never forgive the Huſband, as TI told him on 
another occaſion, who would pretend to argue, 
when he had nothing to ſay. 

Ther (for the poor baby will be always craving 
ſomething)he wanted me to go abroad with him 
I forget whither—But to ſome place that he ſup- 
poſed (poor man!) I ſhould like to viſit. I told him, 
I dared to ſay, he wiſhed to be thought a modern, 
Huſband, and a faſhionable man, and he would 
get a bad name, if he could never ſtir out without 

| his Wife. Neither could he anſwer that you know. 

Well we went on, mutter, mutter, grumble, . 
grumble, the thunder rolling at a diſtance ; a little 
impatience now and then, however, portending, 
that it would come nearer. But, as yet, it was on- 
ly, Pray, my dear, oblige me; and, Pray, my 
Lord, excuſe me; till this morning, when he had 
the aſſurance to be pretty peremptory; hinting, 
that the Lord in waiting had been ſpoke to. A fine 
time of it would a Wife have, if the were not at 

| liberty to dreſs herſelf as ſhe pleaſes. Were I to 
| chooſe again, I do aſſure you, my dear, it ſhould not 
be a man, who by his taſte for Moths and Butter- 
flies, Shells, China, and ſuch-like trifles, would 
give me warning, that he would preſume to dreſs 
his baby, and when he had done, would perhaps 
admire his own fancy more than her perſon. I be- 
lieve, my Harriet, I ſhall make you afraid of matri- 
mony : But I willpurſue my ſubject, for all that.— 
When the Inſolent ſaw that I did not dreſs as he 
would have had me; he drew out his face, glout- 
ing, to half the length of my arm; but was ſilent. 
| | N-4 | Soon 


| 
| 
5 
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Soon after Lady L. ſending to know whether her 
Lord and ſhe were to attend us to the drawing- 
room, and [, returning for anſwer, that I ſhould 
be glad of their company at dinner; he was in vi- 
olent wrath. True, as you are alive] and dreſſing 
himſelf in a great hurry, left the houſe, without 
ſaying, By your leave, With your leave, or Whe- 
ther he would return to dinner, or not. Very pret- 
ty doings, Harriet! 

Lord and Lady L. came to dinner, however. [ 
thought they were very kind, and, till they opened 
their lips, was going to thank them : For then, it 
was all elder Siſter, and inſolent Brother-in-law, I 
do aſſure you, Upon my word, Harriet, they took 
upon them. 

Lady L. told me, I might be the happieſt creature 
in the world, if—and there was ſo good as to ſtop, 

One of the happieſt only, Lady L. | Who can 
be happier than you? 

But IJ, ſaid ſhe, ſhould neither be ſo, nor deſerve 
to be ſo, if—Good of of her again, to ſtop at if. 

We cannot be all of one mind, replied I. I ſhall 
be wiſer in time. 

Where was poor Lord G. gone ? 

Poor Lord G. is gone toſeek his fortune, [ believe, 
What did I mean? 

I told them the airs he had given himſelf; and 
he was gone without leave, or notice of return. 

8 had ſer ved me right, lenk right, Lord 
I.. ſaid. 

I believed ſo myſelf. Lord G. was a very good 
ſort of a man, and ought not to bear with me fo 
much as he had done: But it would be kind in 

them, not to tell him what I had owned. 

The Earl lifted up one hand, the Counteſs both. 
Tbey had not come to dine with me, they ſaid, af- 
ter the anſwer I had returned, but as they were 
afraid amething was Wrong between us. 


Mediatan 
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Mediators are not to be of one fide only, I ſaid: 
And as they had been ſo kindly free in blaming me, 
I hoped they would be as free with him, when they 
ſaw him. 

And then it was, For God's ſake, Charlotte ; and 
Let me entreat you, Lady G. And let mne, too, be- 
fſeech you, madam, ſaid Emily, with tears ſtealing 
down her cheeks. 

You are both very good: You are a \ ſweet girl, 
Emily. T have a too-playful heart. It will give me 
ſome pain; and ſome pleaſure; but if I had not 
more pleaſure than pain trom my play, I ſhould not 
be ſo filly. 

My Lord not coming in, and the dinner being 
ready, I ordered it to be ſerved. Won't you wait 
a little longer for Lord G. ?—No. I hope he is ſafe 
and well. He is his own maſter, as well as mine (1 
ſighed, I believe); and, no doubt, has a paramount 
pleaſure in purſuing his own choice. 

They raved. I begged that they would let us eat 
our dinner with comfort. My Lord, I hoped would 
come in with a keen appetite, and Nelthorpe ſhould 
get a ſupper for him that he liked. 

When we had dined, and retired into the adjoin- 
ing Drawing room, I had another ſchooling- bout: 
Fmily was even ſaucy. But Itook it all: Yet in my 
heart, was vexed at Lord G's perverſeneſs. 

At laſt, in came the hon2/t man. He does not read 
this, and fo cannot take exceptions, and I 2 you 
will not, at the word honeſt. 

So lordly ! ſo ſtiff! ſo ſolemn !—Upon my wits 
Had it not been Sunday, I would have gone to my 
harpſichord directly. He bowed to Lord and Lady L. 
and to Emily, moſt obligingly; to me he nodded.--I 
nodded again ; but hke 4 good-natured fool, ſmiled. 
He ſtalked to the chimney ; turned hisback toward 
it, buttoned up his mouth, held up his glowing face, 
as if he were diſpoſed to crow; yet had not 

. N 5 won 
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won the battle.-One hand in his boſom ; the o- 
ther under the ſkirt of his waiſtcoatz and his poſ- 
ture firmer than his mind. —Yet was my heart fo 
devoid of malice, that I thought his attitude very 
genteel; and, had we not been man and wife, a- 
greeable. | 

We hoped to have found your Lordſhip at home, 
ſaid Lord L. or we ſhould not have dined here. 

I Lord G. is as polite a huſband as a man, ſaid 
I, he will not thank your Lordſhip for this com- 
pliment to his wife. 

Lord G. ſwelled and reared himſelf up. His 
complexion, which was before in a glow, was 
heightened. | 

Poor man thought T.—But why ſhould my ten- 
der heart pity obſtinate people ?—Yet I could not 
help being dutiful—Have you dined, my Lord? 
faid I, with a ſweet ſmile, and very courteous. 

He ſtalked to the window, and never a word 
anſwered he. 

Pray, Lady L. be ſo good as to aſk my Lord G. 
Tf he has dined? Was not this very condeſcend- 
inz, on ſuch a behaviour ? 

Lady L. aſted him; and as gently-voiced as if 
ſhe were aſking the ſame queſtion of her own Lord. 
Lady L. is a kind-hearted ſoul, Harriet. She is 
my Siſter. 

I have not, madam, to Lady L. turning rudely 
from me, and, not very civilly from her. Ah! 
thought I, theſe men ! The more they are courted-- 
Wretches | to find their conſequence in a woman's 
meekneſs.---Yet, I could not forbear ſhewing mine. 
---Nature, Harriet | Who can reſiſt conſtitution ? 

What Riff airs are theſe ! approaching him. I do 
aſſure you, my Lord, I ſhall not take this behaviour 
well ; and put my hand on his arm. 


un ſerved right. Would you believe it ? 
The 
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The man ſhook off my condeſcending hand, by rai- 
ſing his elbow ſcornfully. He really did! 
Nay, then !---I left him, and retired to my for- 
mer ſeat. I was vexed that it was Sunday: I 
wanted a little harmony. 1 
Lord and Lady L. both bla med me, by their looks; 
and my Lady took my hand, and was leading me 
towards him. I ſhewed a little reluctance: And, 
would you have thought it? out of the drawing- 
room. whipt my nimble Lord, as if on purpoſe to 
avoid being moved by my conceſſion, 

I took my place again. 

I beg of you, Charlotte, ſaid Lady' L. go to 
my Lord. You have uſed him ill. 

When I think ſo, I will follow your advice, 
Lady L. 

And don't you think ſo Lady G. ſaid Lord I. 

What] for taking my own option how I would be 
dreſſed to-day ?---What ! for deferring---That mo- 
ment in came my bluff Lord.—Have I not, pro- 
ceeded I, been forced to dine without him to-day ? 
Did he let me know what account I could give of 
his abſence? Or when he would return ?—And 
ſce 3 n»w how angry he looks! 

He traverſed the room—T went on—Did he not 
ſhake off my hand, whenT laid it, ſmiling, on his 
arm? Would he anſwer me a queſtion, which I kind- 
ly put to him, fearing he had rot dined, and might 
be ſick for want of eating? Was I not forced to 
apply to Lady L. for an anſwer to my careful queſ- 
tion, on his ſcornfully turning from me in ſilence? 
Might we not, if he had not gone out ſo abruptly, 

nobody knows where, have made the appearance his 
heart is ſo ſet upon ---But now, indeed, it is too late. 
Oons, madam! ſaid he, and he kemboed his 
arms, and ſtrutted up to me, Now for a cuff. 
thought I. I was half afraid of it: But out of the 
room again capered he 


Jord 
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Lord bleſs me, ſaid I, What a paſſionate creature 
is this! 

Lord and Lady L. both turned from me with 
indignation. But no wonder if one, that they both 
did. They are a ſilly pair; and 1 believe have 
agreed to keep each other in countenance in all 
they do. 

But Emily affected me. She ſat before in one 
corner of the room, weeping ; and juſt then ran to 
me, and, wrapping her arms about me, Dear, dear, 
Lady G. ſaid ſhe, for Heaven's ſake, think of what 
our Miſs Byron ſaid; Don't jeſt away your own 
* happineſs. I don't ſay who is in fault: But, my 
dear Lady, do you condeſcend. It looks pretty in a 
woman to condeſcend. Forgive me; I will run to 
my Lord, and I will beg of him——— 

Away ſhe ran, without waiting for an anſwer— 
and bringing in the paſſionate. wretch, hanging on 
his arm—you muſt not, my Lord, indeed you muſt 
not be ſo paſhonate. Why, my Lord, you fright- 
ed me; indeed you did. Such a word I never heard 
from your Lordſhip's mouth 

Ah, my Lord, ſaid I, you give yourſelf pretty 
airs! Don't you? and uſe. pretty words; that a 
child ſhall be terrified at them ! But come, come, 
aſk my pardon, for-leaving me to dine without you. 

Was not that tender ?!—Yet out went Lord 
and Lady L. To be ſure they did right, if they 
withdrew, in hopes theſe kind words would have 
been received as reconciliatory--ones; and not in 
diſpleaſure with me ; as I am half-afraid they did: 
For their good-nature, (worthy ſouls !) does ſome- 
times lead them into miſapprehenſion. I kindly 


laid my hand on his arm again.—He was ungraci- 


ous.—Nay, my Lord, don't once more reje& me 
with diſdain.—If you do—I then ſmiled moſt 
courteouſly. Carry not your abſurdities, my Lord, 

too far: And I took his hand [There, Harriet, 


was 


— — — 
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was condeſcenſion IJ: I proteſt, Sir, if you give 
yourſelf any more of theſe airs, you will not find 
me ſo condeſcending. Come, come, tell me you 
are ſorry, and I will forgive you. 

Sorry ! madam ; ſorry -I am indeed ſorry, for 
your provoking airs | 

Why that's not ill ſaid—But kemboed arms, my 
Lord! are you not ſorry for ſuch an air? And 
Oons ! are you not ſorry for fuch a word? and for 
ſuch looks too? and for quarrelling with your din- 
ner ?—l proteſt, my Lord, you make one of us 
look hike a child who flings away his bread and 
butter becauſe it has not glaſs windows upon it— 

Not for one moment forbear, madam !— 


Pr'ythee, pr'ythee [II profeſs I had like to have 


ſaid honeſt friend] No more of theſe airs; and ! 
tell you, I will forgive you. | 
But, madam, I cannot, I will not — 


Huſh, buſh; no more in that ſtrain, and ſo 


loud, as if we had loſt each other in a wood—if 
you will let us be friends, ſay ſfo—In an inſftant— 
If not, Jam gone—gone this moment—caſtirg 
off from him, as I may ſay, intending to mount 
up-ſtairs. 

Angel, or Demon, ſhall I call you? ſaid he.— 
Vet I receive your hand, as offered. But, for 
God's ſake, madam, let us be happy! And he 
kiſſed my hand, but not ſo cordially as it became 
him to do; and in came Lord and Lady L. with 
countenances a little ungracious. 


I took my ſeat next my own man, with an air 


of officiouſneſs, hoping to oblige him by it. He 
was obliged; And another day, not yet quite a- 
greed upon, this parade is to be made. 

And thus began, proceeded, and ended, this 
doughty quarrel, And who knows but, before 
the day 1s abſolutely reſolved upon, we may have 


| | half a ſcore more? Four, five, fix days as it may 


happen, 
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happen, is a great ſpace of time for people to a- 
; gree, who are ſo, much together; and one of 
whom is playful, and the other will not be played 
with. But theſe kembo and oons airs, Harriet, 
ſtick a little in my ſtomach; and the man ſeems 
not to be quite come to neither. He is ſullen and 
gloomy, and don't prate away as he uſed to do, 
when we have made up before. But I will ſing 
him a ſong to-morrow: I will pleaſe the honeſt 
man, if I can. But he really ſhould not have had 
for a wife a woman of ſo ſweet a temper as 

Your CHARLOTTE G. 


FEET XXXVIII. 
Lady G. Te Mis BYRON, 


Monday; May 8 

Y Lord and I have had another little- --Tiff, 

ſhall I call it? It came not up to a quarrel. 

Married people would have enough to do, if they 
were to trouble their friends every time they mi-] 
underſtood one another. And now a word or twofff 
of other people: Not always ſcribbling of out-! 
ſelves. 0 
We have juſt heard, that our Couſin Everard ha 2 
added another fool of our Sex to the number d f. 
the weak ones who diſgrace it; A ſorry fellow 6 
He has been ſeen with her, by one whom he would e 
not know, at Cuper's Gardens; dreſſed like a Sea 
officer, and ſkulking, like a thief, inco the pri 
vateſt walks of the place. When he is tired 0 
the poor wretch, he will want to accommodat! 
with us by promiſes of penitence and reformation 
as once or twice before. Rakes are not only odiou:s 
but they are deſpicable creatures. You will th 


more clearly ſee this, when I aſſure you, fron L 
thoſe who know, that this filly creature our Couſiſ fe] 


0 


ul 
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is looked upon, among his Brother Libertines, and 
Smarts, as a man of firft conſideration |! 

He has alſo been ſeen, in a gayer habit, at a 
certain Gaming-table, near Covent-Garden ; 


where he did not content himſelf with being an 


idle ſpe ctator. Colonel Winwood, our informant, 
ſhook his head, but made no other anſwer, to ſome 
of our enquiries. May he fuller | ſay I.—A ſor- 
ry fellow | 

Preparations are going on, all ſo-faſt, at Wind- 
ſor. We are all invited. God grant that Miſs 
Mansfield may be as happy as Lady W. as we all 
conclude ſhe will be! But I never was: fond of 
matches between ſober young women, and bat- 
tered old rakes. Much good may do the adven- 
turers, drawn in by gewgaw and title !—Poor 
things !—But convenience, when that's the mo- 


tive, whatever fooliſh girls think, will hold out 
its comforts, while gratified Love quickly eva- 


porates. | 
Beauchamp, who is acquainted with Manſ- 
fields, is intruſted by my Brother in »bience, 


with the management of the Law attaus. He 
hopes, he ſays, to give a good account of them. 
The baſe ſteward of the Uncle: Calvert, who lived 
as a huſband with the woman who! had been 


forced upon his ſuperannuated maſter in a doting 


fit, has been brought, by the death of one of the 
children born in Mr. C-lvert's life time, and by 


the precaiious health oi the poſthumous one, to 


make overiures of accommodation. A new hear- 


ing of the cauſe between them and the Keelings, | 


is granted; and great things are expected from it, 
in their favour, from ſome new lights thrown in 
upon that ſuit. 
their wits, it ſeems; and are applying to Sir John 
Lambton, a difintereſted neighbour, to offer him- 
ſelf as a mediator between them. The 2 

elds 


The Keelings are frighted out of 
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fields will ſo ſoon be related to us, that. I make no 
apology for intereſting you in their affairs. 

Be ſure you chide me for my whimſical beha- 
viour to Lord G. I know you will. But don't 
blame my heart : My mas only 3 18 . 


* 

 AritTLE more from freſh Tor REIT of this 

ſorry varlet Everard. I wiſhed him to ſuffer ; but 
I wiſhed him not to be ſo very great a ſufferer as 
it ſeems he is. Sharpers have bit his head off, 
quite cloſe to his ſhoulders : They have not left it 
him to carry under his arm, as the honeſt patron 
of France did his. They lend it him, however, 


now -and-then, to repent with, and curſe himſelf. 


The creature he attended to Cuper's Gardens, in- 
ſtead of a country Innocent, as he expected her to 
be, comes out to be a caſt miſtreſs, experienced in 
all the arts of ſuch, and acting under the ſecret in- 
fluences ofa man of quality; who, wanting to get 
rid of her, ſupports her in a proſecution commen- 
ced againſt him (poor devil !) for a periormance of 
covenants, He was extremely mortified, on find- 
ing my Brother gone abroad: He intends to apply 
to him for his pity and help. Sorry wretch! He 
boaſted to us, on our expectation of our Brother's 
arrival from abroad, that he would enter his Cou- 
ſin Charles into the ways of the town. Now he 


wants to avail himſelf againſt practices of the 


ſons of that town, by his Couſin's charaQer and 
conſequence. 

A combination of ſharpers, it ſeems, had long 
ſet him as a man of fortune: But, on his taking 
refuge with my Brother, gave over for a time 


their deſigns upon him, til he threw himſelf again . 


in their way. 

The worthleſs fellow had been often Shoal of 
his promiſes of marriage to young creatures of 
more innocence than this; and thinks it very hrs 

tnat 
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that he ſhould be proſecuted for a crime which he 
had ſo frequently committed, with impunity. Can 
you pity him? I cannot ! aſſure you. The man 
who can betray and ruin an innocent woman, who 
loves him, ought to be abhorred by men. Would 
he ſcruple to betray and ruin them, if he were not 
afraid of the Law ?—Yet- there are women who 
can forgive ſuch wretches, and herd with them.— 

My Aunt Eleanor is arrived: A good plump, 
bonny-raced old virgin. She has choſen an apart- 
ment. At preſent we are moſt prodigiouſly civil 
to each other: But already I ſuſpect ſhe likes Lord 
G. better than I would: have her. She will per- 
haps, if a -party ſhould be formed againſt your 
poor Charlotte, make one of it. 

Will you think it time-thrown away, to read a 
further account of what is come to hand about the 
 wretches who lately, in the double ſenſe of the 
word, were overtaken between St. Dennis and Paris. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, it ſeems, till keeps his 
chamber : He is thought not to be out of danger 
from ſome inward hurt, which often makes him 
bring up blood in quantities. He is miſerably op- 
preſſed by lowneſs of ſpirits; and when he is a little 
better in that reſpect, his impatience makes his 
friends apprehenſive for his head. But has he intel- 

le &ts ſtrong enough to give apprehenſions of that 
nature? Fool and madman we often join as terms 
of reproach ; but I believe fools ſeldom run really 
mad. 

Merceda is in a ſtill more e way. Beſides 
his bruiſes, and a fractured ſkull, he has, it ſeems, 
a wound 1n his thigh, which, in the delirium he was 
thrown into by the fracture, was not duly attended 
to; and which, but for his valiant ſtruggles againſt 
the knife that Fave the wound, was deſigned for a 
ſtill greater miſchief. His recovery is deſpaired of; 
and the poor wretch is continually. offering up vows 


of 
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of penitence and reformation, if his life may be 
ſpared. | | 
Bagenhall was the perſon who had ſeduced, by 
promiſes of marriage, and fled for it, the manufac- 
turer's Daughter ofAbbeville. He was overtaken 
by Ins purſuers at Douay. The incenſed Father 
and friends of the young woman, would not be o- 
ther wiſe pacified than by his performing his pro- 
miſe; which, with infinite reluQtance, he compli- 
ed with, principally thro? the threats of the Bro- 
ther,, who is noted for his fierceneſs and reſolution; 
and who once made the ſorry creature feel an 
argument which greatly terrified him. Bagenhall 
is at preſent at Abbeville, living as well 
as he can with his new wife, curſing his fate, no 
doubt, in ſecret. He is obliged to appear fond of 
hei before her Brother and Father; the latter be- 
ing alſo a ſour man, a Gaſcon, always boaſting of 
his family, and valuing himſelf upon a De, affixed 
by Aimſelf to his name, and jealous of indignity 
offered to it. The fierce Brother is reſolved to 
accompany his Siſter to England, when Bagenhall 
goes thither, in order, as he declares, to ſecure to 
her good uſage; and ſee her owned and viſited by 
all Bagenhall's friends and relations. And thus 
much of theſe fine gentlemen. = 
Hou different a man is Beauchamp |! But it is in- 
juring him, to think of thoſe wretches and him at 
the ſame time. He certainly has an eye to Emily, 
but behaves with great prudence towards her: 
Yet every-body but fhe ſees his regard for her: 
Nobody but her guardian runs in her head; and 
the more, as ſhe really thinks it is a glory to love 
him, becauſe of his goodneſs. F.very-body, - ſhe 
ſays, has the ſame admiration of him, that ſhe has. 
Mrs. Reeves deſires me to acquaint you, that 
Miſs Clements having, by the death of her Mo- 
ther and Aunt, come into a pretty fortune, is ad- 
1 dreſſed 
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dreſſed to by a Yorkſhire gentleman of eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and is Preparing to leave the town, 
having other connexions in that country; but that 
ſhe intends to write to you before ſhe goes, and 
to beg you to favour her with now-and-then a 
Letter. 

I think Miſs Clements is a good ſort of young 
woman: But I imagined ſhe would have been one 
of thoſe Nuns at large, who need not make vows 
of living and dying Aunt Flearors, or Lady Ger- 
trudes; all three of them good honeſt ſouls ! 
chaſte, pious, and plain. It is a charming ſituati- 
on, when a woman is arrived at ſuch a height of 
perfection, as to be above giving or receiving tempt- 
tation. Sweet innocents! They have my reve- 
rence, if not my love. How would they be af- 
fronted, if I were to ſay pity I think only of my 
two good Aunts, at the preſent writing. Miſs Cle- 
ments, you know, 1s a youngiſh woman ; and I re- 
ſpeck her much. One would not jeſt upon the 
unſightlineſs of perſon, or plainneſs of feature : 
But, think you ſhe will not be one of thoſe, who 


twenty years hence may put in a boaſt of her 


quondam beauty ? 


How I run on! I think I ought to be aſhamed 


of myſelf, | 
Very true, Charlotte.“ 
And ſo it is, Harriet. I have done - Adieu! 


Lord G. will be filly again, I doubt; but I am 


Prepared. I wiſh he had half my patience. 72 55 

* Be quiet, Lord G! What a fool you are !'— 
The man, my dear, under pretence of being friends, 
run his ſharpnoſein my eye. No hearing his fond- 
neſs: It is worſe than inſolence. How my eyes wa- 


ters I can tell him—But 1 will tell im, and not 


Jou. — Adieu, once more. 
CunntorTs G. 
L E T- 
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Mr. LooWTHER, To Joun ARNOLD, Eſq; his 
Brot her-in-Law) in London. 


Bologna, May 516. 


Will now, my dear Brother, give you a circum- 
ſtantial account of our ſhort, but flying journey. 
The 20th of April, O. S. early in the morning, 
we left Paris, and reached Lyons the 24th, at 
night. | | | 
Reſting but a few hours, we ſet out for Pont 
Beauvoiſin, where we arrived the following even- 
ing : There we bid adieu to France, and found our- 
ſelves in Savoy, equally noted for its poverty and 
rocky mountains. Indeed it was a total change of 
the ſcene. We had left behind us a blooming ſpring, 
which enlivened with its verdure the trees and hedg- 
es on the road we paſſed, and the meadows already 
ſmiled with flowers. The chearful inhabitants 
were buſy in adjuſting their limits, lopping their 
trees, pruning their vines, tilling their fields: But 
when we entered Savoy, nature wore a very dit- 
ferent face; and I muſt own, that my ſpirits were 
great ſufferers by the change. - Here we began to 
view on the nearer mountains, covered with ice and 
ſnow, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, the ri- 
gid winter, in frozen majeſty, ſtill preſerving its 
domains: And arriving at St. Jean Maurienne the 
night of the 26th, the ſnow ſeemed as if it would 
diſpute with us our paſſage ; and horrible was the 
force of the boiſtrous winds, which ſat full in our 
faces. | e ro uae IE 
Overpowered by the fatigues I had undergone 
in the expedition we had made, the unſeaſonable 
coldneſs of the weather, and the ſight of one of 


the 
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the worſt countries under heaven, {till cloathed in 
ſnow, and deformed by continual hurricanes ; I was 
here taken ill. Sir Charles was greatly concerned 
for my indiſpoſition, which was increafed by a great 
lowneſs of ſpirits. He attended upon me in per- 
ſon; and never had a man a more kind and indul- 
gent friend. Here we ftaid two days; and then, 
my illneſs being principally owing to fatigue, I 
found myſelf enabled to proceed. At two of the 
clock in the morning of the 28th, we proſecuted 
our journey, in palpable darkneſs, and diſmal 
weather, tho? the winds were ſomewhat laid, and 
reaching the foot of Mount Cenis by break of day, 
arrived at Lanebourg, a poor little village, fo en- 
vironed by high mountains, that for three months 
in the twelve, it is hardly viſited bythe chearing 
rays of the ſun. Every obje& which here preſents 
itſelf is extremely miſerable. The people are ge- 
nerally of an olive complexion, with wens under 
their chins; ſome ſo monſtrous, eſpecially wo— 
men, as quite disfigure them, 

Here it is uſual to unſcrew and take in-pieces 
the chaiſes, in order to carry them on mules over 
the mountain; and to put them together on the o- 
ther ſide: For the Savoy ſide of the mountain is 
much more difficult to paſs than the other. But 
Sir Charles choſe not to loſe time; and therefore 
left the chaiſe to the care of the inn-keeper ; pro- 
ceeding, with all expedition, to gain the top of 
the hill. 

The way we were carried, was as follows: A 
kind of horſe, as it is called with you, with two 
poles like thoſe of chairmen, was the vehicle; on 
which is ſecured a ſort of elbow chair, in which 
the traveller ſits. A man before, another behind, 
carry this open machine with ſo much ſwiftneſs, 


that they are continually running and ſkipping, like 
wild goats, from rock to rock, the four miles of 


that 
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that aſcent. If a traveller were not prepoſſeſſed 
that theſe mountaineers are the ſureſt - footed car- 
riers in the univerſe, he would be in continual ap- 
prehenſions of being overturned. I, who never 
undertook this journey before, muſt own that J 
could not be ſo fearleſs, on this occaſion, as Sir 
Charles was, tho' he had very exactly deſcribed to 
me how every-thing would be. Then, tho' the 
ſky was clear when we paſſed this mountain, yet 
the cold wind blew quantities of frozen ſnow in 
our faces; inſomuch that it ſeemed to me juſt as if 
people were employed, all the time we were paſſing, 
to wound us with the ſharpeſt needles. They indeed 
call the wind that brings this ſharp-pointed ſnow, 
The Tormenta. 
An adventure, which any-where elſe might have 
appeared ridiculous, I was afraid would have pro- 
ved fatal to one of our chairmen, as I will call 
them. I had flapt down my hat to ſcreen my eyes 
from the fury of that deluge of ſharp-pointed fro- 
zen ſnow; and it was blown off my head, by a 
ſudden guſt, down the precipices: I gave it for 


loſt, and was about to bind a handkerchief over the 


woollen cap, which thoſe people provide to tie un- 
der the chin; when one of the aſhiſtant carriers 
(for they are always ſix in number to every chair, 
in order to relieve one another) undertook to reco- 
ver it. I thought it impoſſible to be done; the 
paſſage being, as I imagined, only practicable for 
birds : However, I promiſed him a crown reward, 
if he did. Never could the lcaps of the moſt dex- 
trous of rope-dancers be compared to thoſe of this 
daring fellow : I ſaw him ſometimes jumping from 
rock to rock, ſometimes rolling down a declivity of 
ſnow like a ninepin, ſometimes running, ſometimes 
hopping, ſkipping; in ſhort, he deſcended like 


lightning to the verge of a torrent, where he found 


the hat. He came up almoſt as quick, and ap- 
| peared 
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peared as little fatigued, as if he had never left 
us. 
We arrived at the top in two hours, from Lane- 
bourg; and the ſun was pretty high above the ho- 
rizon; Out of a hut, half buried in ſnow, came 
ſome mountaineers, with two poor fledges drawn 
by mules, to carry us through the Plain of Mount 
Cenis, as it is called, which is about four Italian 
miles in length, to the deſcent of the Italian fide 
of the mountain. Theſe ſledges are not much 
different from the chairs, or ſedans, or horſe, we 
then quitted; only the two under-poles are flat, 


and not ſo long as the others, and turning up a lit- 
tle at the end, to hinder them from ſticking faſt in 


the ſnow. To the fore-ends of the poles are fixed 
two round ſticks, about two feet and a half long, 
which ſerve for a ſupport and help to the man who 
guides the mule, who running on the ſnow between 
the mule and the ſledge, holds the ſticks with each 
hand. 

It was diverting to ſee the two ledgemen ſtriv- 
ing to outrun each other. 

Encouraged by Sir Charles's generoſity, we ve- 
ry ſoon arrived at the other end of the plain. The 
man who walked, or rather ran, between the ſledge 
and the mule, made a continual noiſe; hallooing 
and beating the ſtubborn beaſt with his fiſts, 
which otherwiſe would be very flow in its mo- 
tion. 

At the end of this plein we found ſuch another 
hut as that on the Lanebourg ſide: Here they 
took off the ſmoking mules from the ſledges, to 
give them reſt. 

And now began the moſt extraordinary way of 
travelling that can be imagined. The deſcent of 
the mountain from the top of this fide, to a ſmall 
village called Novaleſa, is fout Italian miles. When 
the ſnow has filled up all the in<qua'ities of the 
mountain, it looks, in many parts, as ſmooth and 


equal 
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equal as a ſugar-loaf. It is on the brink of this ra- 
pid deſcent that they put the ſledge. Ihe man who 
is to guide it, fits between the feet of the traveller, 
who is ſeated in the elbow-chair, with his legs ar 
the outſide of the ſticks fixed at the fore-ends of 
the flat-poles, and holds the two ſticks with his 
hands; and when the fledge has gained the decli- 
vity, its own weight carries it down with ſurpri- 
fing celerity. But as the immenſe irregular rocks 


under the ſnow make now-and-then ſome edges in 


the declivitv, which, if not avoided, would over- 
turn the {ledge ; the guide, who foreſees the dan- 
ger, by putting his foot ſlrongly and dexterouſly 
in the ſnow next to the precipice, turns the ma- 
chine, by help of the above-mentioned ſticks, the 
contrary way, and, by way of zig-zag, goes to 
the bottom. Such was the velocity of this motion 
that we diſpatched theſe four miles in leſs than five 
minutes; and when we arrived at Novaleſa, hear- 
ing that the ſnow was very deep moſt of the way 
to Suſa, and being pleaſed with our way of tra- 
velling, we had ſome mules put again to the ſtedg- 
es, and ran all the way to the very gates of that 
city, which 1s ſeven miles diſtant from Mount 
Cenis. 

In our way we had a curſory view of the im- 
pregnable fortreſs of Brunetta, the greateſt part 
of which 1s cut out of the ſolid rock, and com- 
mands that important paſs. 

We reſted all night at Suſa; and, having bought 
a very commodious poſt-chair, we proceeded to 
Turin, where we dined; and from thence the 
evening of May 2. O. S. got to Parma by way 
of Alexandria and Placentia, having purpoſely a- 
voided the high road through Milan, as it would 
have coſt us a few hours more time. 

Sir Charles obſerved to me, when we were on 
the plain or flat top of Mount Cenis, that, had 
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not the winter been particularly long and ſevere, we 

ſhould have had, inſtead of this terrible appearance 

of ſnow there, flowers ſtarting up, as it were, un- 

der our feet, of various kinds, which are hardly to 

be met with any-where elſe. One of the greateſt 

dangers, he told me, in paſling this mount in win- 

ter, ariſes from a ball of ſnow, which is blown 

down from the top by the wind, or falls down by 
ſome other accident; which, gathering all the way 
in its deſcent, becomes inſtantly of ſuch a prodi- 
gious bigneſs, that there is hardly any avoiding be- 
ing carried away with it, man and beaſt, and ſmo- 
thering in it. One of theſe balls we ſaw rolling 
down; but as.it took another courſe than ours, we 
had no apprehenſions of danger from it. 


At Parma we found expecting us, the Biſhop of 


Nocera, and a very Reverend Father, Mareſcotti 
by name ; who expreſſed the utmoſt joy at the ar— 
rival of Sir Charles Grandiſon, and: received me, 
at his recommendation, with a politeneſs which 
ſeems natural to them. I will not repeat what T have 
written before of this excellent young gentleman : 
Intrepidity, bravery, diſcretion, as well as gene- 
roſity, are conſpicuous parts of his character. He 
is ſtudious to avoid danger; but is unappalled in 
it. For humanity, benevolence, providence for 
others, to his very ſervants, I never met with his 
equal. 


has introduced me; the patient's caſe (a very un— 
happy one!); and A deſcription of this noble city 
and the fine country about it; ſhall be the ſubje& 
of my next. Aſſure all my friends of my health, 
and good wiſhes for chem; and my dear Arnold, 
believe me to be 


My reception from the noble family to which he 


Ever Yours, & 
LE T. 
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LET 1 ER . 
Sir CHARLES Granvis ON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


Bologna, Wedneſday, May 10-21. 

Told you, my dear and reverend friend, that ! 
ſhould hardly write to you till J arrived in this 
city. 


a day longer at Paris than I intended; but I have 
put every-thing relating to that truſt in ſuch a 
way, as to anſwer all my wiſhes. 

Mr. Lowther wrote to Mr. Arnold, a friend of 
his in London, the particulars of the extraordinary 
affair we were engaged in between St. Denys and 
Paris; with deſire that he would inform my friend: 
of our arrival at that capital. 

We were obliged to ſtop two days at St. Jean 
de Mauriene: The expedition we travelled with 
was too much for Mr. Lowther; and I expected, 
and was not diſappointed, from the unuſual back- 
wardneſs of the ſeaſon, to find the paſſage over 
Mount Cenis leſs agreeable than it uſually is in the 
beginning of May. 

Th Biſhop of Nocera had offered to meet me 
any-where on his ſide of the mountains. I wrote 
to him from Lyons, that I hoped to ſee him at 
Parma, on or about the very day that I was (6 
fortunate as to reach the palace of the Count of 
Belvedere in that city; where I found, that he 
and Father Mareſcotti had arrived the evening be- 
fore. 'They, as well as the Count, expreſſed great 
joy to ſee me; and when I preſented Mr. Low 
ther to them, with the praiſes due to his ſkill, 
and let them know the conſultations I had had 
with eminent phyſicians of my own country 6 
Lady Siemen s cate, they invcked bleſſing 

upot 


'The affair of my executorſhip obliged me to ſtay 
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upon us both, and would not be interrupted in 


them by my eager queſtions after the health and 
ſtate of mind of the two deareſt perſons of their 
family. —Unhappy! very unhappy ! ſaid the Bi- 
ſhop. Let us give you ſome refreſhment, before 
we come to particulars. 

To my repeated enquiries, Jeronymo, poor Je- 


ronymo! ſaid the Biſhop, is living, and that is all 


we can ſay. The ſight of you will be a cordial 
to his heart. Clementina is on her j journey to Bo- 
logna from Naples. You deſired to find her with 


us, and not at Naples. She is weak; is oblized to 
travel ſlowly. She will reſt at Urbino two or three 


days. Dear creature! What has the not ſuffered 
from the cruelty of her Couſin Laurana, as well 
as from her malady ! 'The General has been, and 
is, indulgent to her. He is married to a Lady of 
great merit, ,quality, and fortune. He has, at 
length, conſented that we ſhall try this laſt ex- 
periment, as the hearts of my Mother and now 
lately of my Father, as well as mine, are in it. 


His Lady would nor be denied accompanying my - 


Siſter; and as my Brother could not bear being 
abſent from her, he travels with them. I wiſh he 
had ſtaid at Naples. I hope, however, he wil be 
as ready, as you will find us all, to acknowledge 
the favour of this viſit, and the fatigue and trouble 
you have given yourſelf on our account, 

As to my Siſter's. bodily health, proceeded he, 
it is greatly impaired. We are almoſt hopeleſs, 
with regard to the ſtate of her mind. She ſpeaks 
not ; ſhe anſwers not any queſtions. Camilla is 
with her. She ſeems xegardleſs of any-body elſe, 
She has been told, that the General is married, 
His Lady makes great court to her; but ſhe heeds 
her not. We are in hopes, that my Mother, on 
her return to Bologna, will engage her attention, 
She never yet was fo ill as to forget her duty, ei- 

ther 
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ther to God, or herParents. Sometimes Camilla 
thinks ſhe pays ſome little attention to your name; 
but then ſhe inſtantly ſtarts, as in terror ; looks 
round her with fear; puts her finger to her lips, 
as if ſhe dreaded her cruel Couſin Laurana ſhould 
be told of her having heard it mentioned. 

The Biſhop and Father both regretted that ſhe 
had been denied the requeſted interview. They 
were now, they ſaid, convinced, that if that had 


been granted, and ſhe had been left to Mrs. Beau- 


mont's friendly care, a happy iſſue might have 
been hoped for: But now, ſaid the Biſhop—Then 
ſighed, and was ſilent. 

I diſpatched Saunders, early the next morning, 
to Bologna, to procure convenient lodgings for me, 
and Mr. Lowther. 

In the afternoon we ſet out for that city. The 
Count Belvedere found an opportunity to let me 
know his unabated paſſion for Clementina, and that 
he had lately made overtures to marry her, not- 
withſtanding her malady; having been adviſed, he 
ſaid, by proper perſons, that it was not an he- 
reditary, but an accidental diſorder, it might be, 
in time, curable. He accompanied us about half 
way in our journey ; and, at parting, Remember, 
Chevalier, whiſpered he, that Clementina is the 
Soul of my hope: I cannot forego that hope. 
No other woman will I ever call mine. 


T heard him in filence : I admired him for his 
attachment: Ipitied him. He ſaid, he would tel 


me more of his mind at Bologna. 

We reached Bologna on the 15th, N. 8. Saun- 
ders had engaged tor me the lodgirgs I had be- 
fore. 

Our converſation on the roud turned chiefly 
on the caſe of Signor Jeronymo. The Biſhop and 
Father were highly pleaſed with the kill, founded 
on practice, which evidently appeared in all that 

Mr. Lowthe! 
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Mr. Lowther {aid on the ſubje& : And the Biſhop 


once intimated, that, be the event what it would, 
his journey to Italy ſhould be made the moſt bene- 
ficial affair to him he had ever engaged in. Mr. 
Lowther replied that as he was neither a neceſſi- 
tous nor a mean ſpirited man, and had reaſon to 
be entirely ſatisfied with the terms I had already 
ſecured to him; he ſhould take it unkindly, if ny 
other were offered him. 

Think, my dear Dr. Bartlett, what emotions I 
muſt have on entering, once more, the gates of 
the Porretta palace, tho' Clementina was not there. 

I haſtened up to my Jeronymo, who had been 
appriſed of my arrival. The moment he ſaw me, 
Do I once more, ſaid he, behold my friend, my 


Now, now, have I lived long enough. He how- 
ed his head upon his pillow, and meditated me; his 
countenance ſhining with pleaſure, in defiance of 
pain. 

The Biſhop entered: He could not be preſaglt 
at our firſt interview. 

My Lord, ſaid Jeronymo, make it your care 
KF that my dear friend be treated, by every ſoul of our 
family, with the gratitude and reſpe& which are 
due to his goodneſs. Methinks I am eaſier and 

| happier, this moment, than I have been for the 

tedious ſpace of time ſince T laſt ſaw him. He 
named that ſpace of time to the day, and to the 
very hour of the day. 
The Marquis and Marchioneſs ſignifying their 
n- plcaſure to ſee me, the Biſhop led me to them. 
My reception from the Marquis was kind; from 

| his Lady it was as that of a Mother to a long-ab- 
flyÞ ſent Son. I had ever been, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay 
nd a fourth Son in her eye; and now, that ſhe had 
ed been informed that I had brought over with me a 


_—— 
— 
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Grandiſon? Let me embrace the deareſt of men. 


hal ſurgeon of experience, and the advice in writing of 
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eminent phyſicians of my country, the obligations 
I had laid on their whole family, whatever were 
the ſucceſs, were unreturnable. 

I aſked leave to introduce Mr. Lowther to them. 


They received him with great politeneſs, and re- 


commended their Jeronymo to his beſt ſkill, Mr. 
Lowther*s honeſt heart was engaged, by a recepti- 
on ſo kind. He never, he told me afterwards, beheld 
io much pleaſure and pain ſtruggling in the ſame 
countenance, as in that of the Lady; ſo fixed a 
melancholy, as in that of the Marquis. 

Mr. Lowther is a man of ſpirit, tho? a modeſt man. 
He is, as on every proper occaſion I found, a man 
of piety,; and has a heart tender as manly. Such a 
man, heart and hand, is qualified for a profeſſion 
which is the moſt uſeful and certain in the art of 
healing. He is a man of ſenſe and learning out of 
his profeſſion, and happy in his addreſs. 

The two ſurgeons who now attend Signor Jero- 
nymo, are both of this country. They were ſent 
for. With the approbation, and at the requeſt of 
the family, I preſented Mr. Lowther to them ; 
but firſt gave them his character, as a modeſt 
man, as a man of ſkill and experience ; and told 
them, that he had quitted buſineſs, ar wanted 
not either fame or fortune. | 

They acquainted him with the caſe, and their me- 
thods of procesding. Mr. Lowther aſſiſted in the 
drefſings that very evening. Jeronymo would have 
me tobe preſent. Mr. Lowther ſuggeſted an altera- 
tion in their method, but in ſo eaſy and gentle a man- 
ner (as if he doubted not, but ſuch was their inten- 
tion when the ſtate of the wounds would admit of 
that method of treatment) that the gentlemen came 
readily into it. A great deal of matter had been col- 
leQed, by means of the wrong methods purſued and 
he propoſed, if the patient's ſtrength would bear it 
to make an aptriure below the principal WHOA IN 
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order to diſcharge the matter downward ; and he 
ſuggeſted the dreſſing with hollow tents, and 
bandage, and to diſmiſs the large tents, with which 
they had been accuſtomed to diſtend the wound, to 
the extreme anguiſh of the patient, on pretence of 
keeping it open, to aſſiſt the diſcharge. 

Let me now give you, my dear friend, a brief 
hiſtory of my Jeronymo's caſe, and of the circum- 
ſtances which have attended it; by which you will 
be able to account for the difficulties of it, and how 
it has happened, that, in ſuch a ſpace of time, et- 
ther the cure was not affected, or that the patient 
yielded not to the common deſtiny. 

In lingering caſes, patients or their friends are 
ſometimes too apt to blame their phyſicians, and to 
liſten to new recommendations, The ſurgeons at- 
tending this unhappy caſe, had been more than 
once changed. Signor Jeronymo, it ſeems, was 
unſkilfully treated by the young ſurgeon of Cre- 
mona, who was firſt engaged : He negleQed the 
moſt dangerous wound; and, when he attended to 
it, managed it wrong, for want of experience. 
He was therefore very properly diſmiſſed. 

The unhappy man had at firſt three wounds: 
One in his breaſt, which had been for ſome time 
healed z one, in his ſhoulder, which, through his 
own impatience, having been too ſuddenly healed 
up, was obliged to be laid open again: The other, 
which is the moſt dangerous, in the hip-joint. 

A ſurgeon of this place, and another of Padua, 
were next employed. 'The cure not advancing, a 
ſurgeon of eminence, from Paris, was ſent for. 

Mr. Lowther tells me, that this man's method 
was by far the moſt eligible; but that he undertook 
too much; ſince, from the firſt, there could not 
be any hope, from the nature of the wound in the 
hip-joint, that the patient could ever walk, without 
ſticks or crutches: And of this opinion were the 
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other two ſurgeons: But the French gentleman 
was ſo very pragmatical, that he would neither 
draw with them, nor give reaſons for what he did; 
regarding them only as his aſſiſtants. They could 
not long bear this uſage, and gave up to him in 
diſguſt. How cruel is punctilio, among men of 
this ſcience, in cafes of difficulty and danger | 

'The preſent operators, when the two others had 

ven up, were not, but by leave of the French gen- 
tleman, called in. He valuing himſelf on his practice 
in the Roy al Hoſpital of Invalids at Paris, looked 
upon them as Theori/ts only; and treated them with 
as little ceremony as he had ſhewn the others: So 
that at laſt, from their frequent differences, it be- 
came neceſſary to part with either him, or them. 
His pride, when he knew that this queſtion was a 
ſubject of debate, would not allow him to leave the 
family an option. He made his demand: It was 
complied with ; and he returned to Paris. | 

From what this Gentleman threw out at part- 
ing, to the diſparagement of the two others, Sig- 
nor Jeronymo ſuſpected their ſkill ; and from a 
hint of this ſuſpicion, as ſoon as! knew I ſhould be 
welcome, myſelf, I procurcd the favour of Mr. 
Lowther's attendance. 

All Mr. Lowther's fear is, that Signor Jerony- 
mo has been kept too long in hand by the different 
managements of the ſeveral operators, and that 
he will fink under the neceſſary proceſs, through 
weakneſs of habit. But, however, he is of opini- 
on; that it is requiſite to confine him to a ſtrict di- 
et, and to deny him wine and fermented liquors, in 
which he has hitherto been irdulged, againſt the 
opinion of his own operators, who have been too 
complaiſant to his appetite. 

An operation ſomewhat ſevere was performed on 
his ſhoulder yeſterday morning. The Italian ſur- 
geons complimented Mr. Lowther with the lancet. 

They 
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They both praiſed his dexterity ; and Signor Jero- 


nymo, who will-be conſulted on every-thing that 
he is to ſuffer, bleſſed his genle hand. 

At Mr. Lowther's requeſt, a phyſician was yeſ- 
terday conſulted ; who adviſed ſome gentle apperi— 
tives, as his ſtrength will bear it; and ſome balſa— 
mics to ſweeten the blood and juices. 

Mr. Lowther told me juſt now, that the fault 
of the gentlemen who have now the care of him, 
has not been want of ſkill, but of critical courage, 
anda toogreat ſolicitude tooblige their patient, which 
by their own account, had made them forego ſeve- 
ral opportunities which had offered to aſſiſt nature. 
In ſhort, Sir, ſaid he, your friend knows too much 
of his own caſe to be ruled, and too little toqualify 
him to direct what is to be done, eſpecially as 
ſymptoms muſt have been frequently changing. 

Mr. Lowther doubts not, he ſays, but he ſhall 
ſoon convince Jeronymo that he merits his confi- 
dence, and then he will exact it from him; and, in 
io doing, ſhall not only give weight to his own en- 
deavours to ſerve him, but rid the other two gentle- 
men of embarraſſments which have often given 
them diffidences, when reſolution was neceſſary. 

In the mean time the family here are delighted 
with Mr. Lowther. They wille flatter themſelves, 
they ſay, with hopes of their Jeronymo's recove- 
Ty; which however Mr. Lowther, for fear of diſ- 
appointment, does not encourage. Jeronymo him- 
ſelf owns, that his ſpirits are much revived; and 
we all know the power that the mind has over the 
body. 

Thus have I given you, my reverend friend, a 
general notion of Jeronymo's caſe, as J underſtand 
it from Mr. Lowther's as general repreſentation of 
ik, | | | 


He has been prevailed upon to accept an apart- 
ment - adjoining to that of his patient. Jereny mo 


5 | ſaid 
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ſaid that when he knows he has ſo ſkilful a friend 
near him, he ſhall go to reſt with confidence ; and 
good reſt 1s of the higheſt conſequence to him. 

What a happineſs, my dear Dr. Bartlett, will fall 
to my ſhare, if I may be an humble inſtrument, 
in the hand of Providence, to heal this Brother 5 
and if his recovery ſhall lead the way to the reſto- 
ration of his Siſter; each ſo known a lover of the 
other, that the world 1s more ready to attribute 
her malady to his misfortunes and danger, than to 
any other cauſe ! But how early days are theſe, on 
which my love and my compaſſion ſor perſons fo 
ious, emboldened me to build ſuch forward 
hopes! 

Lady Clementina is now impatiently expected by 
every one. She is at Urbino. The General and 
his Lady are with her. His haughty ſpirit cannot 
bear to think ſhe ſhould ſee me, or that my attend- 
ance on her ſhould be thought of ſo much impor- 
tance to her, 

The Marchioneſs, in a converſation that I have 
juſt now had with her, hinted this to me, and be- 
ſought me to keep my temper, if his high notion 
of family and female honour ſhould carry him out 
of his uſual politeneſs. 

I will give you, my dear friend, the particulars 
of this converſation, 

She began with ſaying, that ſhe did not, for her 
part, now think, that her beloved Daughter, whom 
once ſhe believed hardly any private man could de- 
ſerve, was worthy of me, even were ſhe to reco- 
ver her reaſon, 

I could not but gueſs the meaning of ſo high a 
compliment. What anſwer could I return that 
would not, on one hand, be capable of being 
thought coc; on the other, of being ſuppoſed in- 
tereſt:d, and as if I was looking ſorward to a re- 
ward that ſome of the family ſtill think too bigh? 

But 
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But while I knew my own motives, I could not 
be diſpleaſed with a Lady who was not at liberty to 
act in this point, according to her own will. 

[ only ſaid (and it was with truth) that the cala- 
mity of the noble Lady had endeared her to me, 
more than it was poſſible the moſt proſperous for- 
tune could have done. | 

I, my good Chevalier, may ſay any-thing to you 
We are undetermined about every-thing. We 
know not what to propoſe, what to conſent to. 
'Your journey, on the firſt motion, tho? but from 
ſome of us; the dear creature continuing ill; you 


in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate, exerciſing your- 


ſelf in doing good in your native country [You 
muſt think we took all opportunities of enquiring 
after the man once ſo likely to be one of us] ; the 
firſt fortune in Italy, Olivia tho? ſhe is not a Cle- 
mentina, purſuing you in hopes of calling herſelf 
yours (for to England we hear ſhe went, and there 
you own ſhe is); What obligations have you laid 
upon us !—What can we determine upon? What 
can we wiſh ? | 

Providence and you, madam, ſhall direct my 
| ſteps. I am in yours and in your Lord's power. 


The ſame uncertainty, from the ſame unhappy - 


cauſe, leaves me not the thought, becauſe not the 
power of determination. The recovery of Lady 
Clementina and her Brother, without a view to 
my own intereſt, fills up, at preſent, all the wiſhes 
of my own heart. 

Let me aſk, ſaid the Lady (it is for my own pri- 


vate ſatisfaction) Were ſuch a happy event, as to 


Clementina, to take place, could you, would you, 
think yourſelf boundby your former offers? 
When! made thoſe offers, madam, the fituatyon 
on your ſide was the ſame that it is now: Lady Cle- 
. mentina was unhappy in her mind. My fortune 
it is true, is higher: It is indeed as high as I 
| wiſh 
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wiſh it to be. TI then declared, That if you would 
give me your Clementina, without inſiſting on one 
hard, on one indiſpenſable article, 1 would renounce 
her fortune, and truſt to my Father's goodneſs to 
me for a proviſion. Shall my acceſſion to the eſtate 
of my anceſtors aker me No, madam : I never 
yet made an offer, that [ receded from, the circum- 
ſtances continuing the ſame, If, in the article of 
reſidence, the Marquis, and von, and Clementina, 
would relax; I would acki.owledge my ſelf indebted 
to Your £90; Incſs ; but without conditioning for it. 

I teld you, aid ſhe, that I put this queſtion only 
for my owa private atisfaQion.: And I told vou 
truth. I never wil deceive or miſlead you, When 
ever | ſpeak to you, it ſhall be as if, even in your 
ow! concerns, I 'puke tO a third perſon; and | 
ſhall not doubt but you 1 will have the generoſity to 
adviſe as ſuch, tho' againſt Yourlelt: 

May I bc enabled to act worthy of your good 
opinion! I, madam look upon myſelf as bound ; 
Ycu and yours are tree; 

What a pleaſure is it, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to 
the proud heart of veur friend, that I could ſay 
this !-—iTaa TI fought, in purfuance of my own in- 
clinations, to engaze ihe affections of the admirable 
Mis Byron, as I migl:t with konour have endea- 
vourcd to de, had not the woes of this noble fami- 
ly, and the unhappy ſtate of their Clementina, fo 
deeply affected me; I might have involved myſelf, 
and that lovelieſt of w omen, in difficulties which 
weuld have made ſuch a heart as mine {till 
more unhappy than it is. 

Let me know, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that Miſs 
Byron is happy. I rejoice, whatever be my own 
deſtiny, that I have not involved her in my un- 
certainties. The Counteſs of D. is a worthy 
woman: The Earl, her fon, is a good young man: 
Miſs Byron merits ſuch a Mother; the Counteſs 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a Daughter. How dear, how important, is 
her welfare to me?—=You know your Grandiſon, 
my good Dr. Bartlett. Her friendſhip I preſumed 
to atk: Idarcd not towiſh to correſpond with her. 
I rejoice for herfake, that I truſted not my heart 
with ſuch a propoſal. What difficulties, my dear 
friend, have I had to encounter with! God be 
praiſed, that I have nothing in regard to theſe 
two incomparable women, to reproach myſelt . 
I am perſuaded that our prudence, if raſhly w 

throw not ourſelves into difficultics, and if we will 


exert it, and make a reliance on the proper aſſiſt- 


nee, is generally proportioned to our trials. 

I aſked the Marchioneſs after Lady Sforza, and 
her Daughter Laurana and whether they were at 
Milan ? 

You have heard, no doubt, anſwered ſhe, the 
cruel treatment that my poor child met with from 
her Couſin Laurana. Lady Sforza juſtifies her in 
it. We are upon extreme bad terms, on that ac- 
count. They are beth at Milan. The Gencral 
has vowed, that he never will tee them more, if he 
can avoid it. 'The Þiſhop, only as a Chriſtian, 
can torgive them. Yon, Chev aller, know the. rea- 
ſon why we cannot allow our Clementina to take 
the veil 


'The particular reaſons I have not, madam, been 


inquiſitive about; but have always underſtood them 
to be family ones, grounded on the 1 ing requeſt of 
one of her Grandtathers. 

Our daughter, Sir, is intitled to a confiderable 
eſtate which joins to our domains. It was pur— 
chaſed for her by her two Grandfathers; who vied 
with each other in demonſtrating their love of her 
by ſolid effe ds. One of them (my father ) was, in 
his youth, decpiy in Love with a young Lady of 
great merit; and the was thought to love bim; 
But, in a fit of piaus bravery, as he uſed to call it, 

| when 
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when every-thing between themſelves, and be- 
tween the friends on both ſides, was concluded on, 
ſhe threw herſelf into a convent; and, paſſing 
ſteadilv through the probationary forms, took the 
veil ; but afterwards repented, and took pains to 
let it be known that ſhe was unhappy. This gave 
him a diſguſt againſt the ſequeſtered life, tho' he was 
in other reſpects a zealous Catholic. And Cle- 
mentina having always a ſerious turn; in order to 
deter her from embracing it (both Grandfathers be- 
ing deſirous of ſtrengthening their houſe, as well 
in the female as male line)they inſerted a clauſe in 
each of their wills, by which they gave the eſtate 
deſigned for her, in caſe ſhe took the veil, to Lau- 
rana, and her deſcendants; Laurana to enter into 
poſſeſſion of it on the day that Clementina ſhould 
be profeſſed : But if Clementina married, Laurana 
was then to be entitled only to a handſome legacy 
that ſhe might not be entirely diſappointed : For the 
reverſion in caſe Clementina had no Children, was 
to go to our eldeſt ſon; who, however, has been 
always generouſly ſolicitous to have his Siſter 
marry. 1 
Both Grandfathers were rich. Our Son Gia— 
como, on my Father's death, as he had willed, en- 
tered upon a conſiderable eſtate in the kingdom of 
Naples, which had for ages been in my family: 
He is therefore, and will be, greatly provided for. 
Our ſecond Son has great proſpects before him, in 
the church: But you know e cannot marry. Poor 
Jeronymo ! We had not before his misfortune, a- 
ny great hopes of ſtrengthening the family by his 
means: He, alas! (as you well know, who took 
ſuch laudable pains to reclaim him, before we knew 
you) with great qualities, imbibed free notions from 
bad company, and declared himſelf a deſpiſer of 
marriage. This the two Grandfathers knew, and 
often deplored; for Jeronymo and Clementina 
| were 
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were equally their favourites. To him and the 
Biſhop they bequeathed great legacies. 

We ſuſpected not till very lately, that Laurana 
was deeply in Love with the Count of Belvedere; 
and that her Mother and ſhe had views to drive 
our ſweet child into a convent, that Laurana might 
enjoy the eſtate ; which they hoped would be an 
inducement to the Count tomarry her. Cruel Lau- 
rana! Cruel Lady Sforza! So much love as they 
both pretended to our child; and, I believe, ad, 
till the temptation, ſtrengthened by power, became 
400 ſtrong for them. Unhappy the day that we put 
her into their hands. 

Beſides the eſtate ſo bequeathed to Clementina, 
we can do greit things for her: Few Italian fami- 
lies are ſo rich as ours. Her Brothers forget their 
own intereſt, when it comes into competition with 
hers: She 1s as generous as they. Our four chil- 
dren never knew what contention was, but who 
ſhould give up an advantage to the other. This 
child, this ſweet child, was ever the delight of us 
all and likewiſe of our Rrother the Conte della Po- 
retto. What joy would her recovery and nuptials 
give us? ——Dear creature! We have ſometimes 
thought, that ſhe is the fonder of the ſequeſtered 
life, as it 1s that which we wiſh her not to embrace 
— But can Clementina be perverſe? She cannot. 
Yet that was the life of her choice, when ſhe had 
a choice, her Grandfather's wiſhes notwithſtand- 
in 

Will your now wonder, Ohievilier, that neither our 
Sons nor we can allow Clementina to take the veil? 
Can we ſo reward Laurana for her Cruelty? Eſpe- 
cially now, that we ſnſpe& the motives for her bar 
barity ? Could J have thought that my Siſter Sfor- 
72 4 But what will not Love and Avarice do, 


their powers united, o compaſs the ſame end; 
the one reigning in the Dy Ton, 0: the Mother, the 
other 
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other in that of the Daughter? Alas! alas! they 
have, between them, broken the ſpirit of my Cle- 
mentina. The very name of Laurana gives her 
terror—=S; far is ſhe ſenſible. But, O Sir, her ſen— 
fio:ihty appears only when ſhe is "harſhly treated! 
To terdergeſs ſhe had been too much accuſtomed, 
to make her think an indulgent treatment new, or 
unuſual. | 

1 dread, my dear Dr. Bartlett, yet am impati— 
ent, to ſee the unhappy Lady, I wiſh the Gene- 
ral were not to accompany her. I am afraid I ſhall 
want temper, if he forget his. My own heart, 
when it tells me, that I have not deferved ill uſage 
(from my equals and ſuperiors in rank, eſpe— 
cially) bids me not bear it. I am aſhamed, to own 
to you, my reverend. friend, tat pride of ſpirit, 
which, knowirg it to be my fault, | ought long a- 
go to have ſubdued. | 

Make my compliments to every one I love, Mr. 
and Mrs. Reevcs are of the rumber. 

Charlotte, I hope is happy. If ſhe is not, it 
muſt be her own fault. Let her know, that I will 
not allow, when my love to both Siflers are equal, 
that ſhe ſhall give me cauſe to ſay that Lady L. is 
my beſt Sifter | 

Lady Olivia gives me uneaſineſs, I am aſham- 
ed, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that a woman cf a rank 
ſo conſiderable, and who has ſome great qualities, 
ſhould lay herſelf under obligation to the compal- 
ſion of a man who can au pity her. When a wo- 

man gets over that delicacy, which is the teſt or 
bulwark, as 1 may fay, of modeſty—Modeſty it- 
ſelf may ſoon lie at the mercy of an enemy. 

Tell my Fmity, that ſhe is never out of my 
mind; and that, among the other excellent exam- 
Me has before her, Miſs Byron's muſt never 
bc out of hers. 


Lord 
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Lord L. and Lord G. are in full poſſeſſion of my 
brotherly love. 

I ſhall not at preſent write to my Beauchamp. In 
writing to you, I write to him. 

You know all my heart. If in this or my future 
Letters, anything ſhould fall from my pen, that 
would poſſibly in your opinion affect or give unea- 
ſineſs to any one I love and honour, were it to be 
communicated ; I depend upon your known and 
unqueſtionable diſcretion to keep it to yourſelf. 

I ſhall be glad you will enable yourſelf to inform 
me of the way Sir Hargrave and his friends are in. 
They were very ill at Paris; and, it was thought, 
too weak, and too much bruiſed, to be ſoon carri— 
ed over to England. Men |! Engliſhmen thus to 
diſgrace themſelves, and their country !—-I am 
concerned for them | 

I expect large packets by the next mails from 
my friends, England, which was always dear to 
me, never was half ſo dear as nw, to 


Your ever-affe Alionate 
GRANDISON. 
LET TRR XII 
Sir CHARLES GRANDSON, To Dr. BARTLETT, 
Bilogna, May 11—12. 
HF, Biſhop ſet out yeſterday for Urbino, in 


order to inform himſelf of his Siſter's ſtate 
of health, and perhaps to qualify the General to 
meet me with temper and politeneſs. Were I ſure 
the good prelate thought this neceſſary, my pride 


Would be excited. 0 


The Count of Belvedere arrived here veſlerduy: 
He made it his firſt buſineſs to fee me. He ac- 
quainted 
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quainted me, but in confidence, that propoſals of 
marriage with Lady Laurana had aQtually been 
made him: To which he had returned anſwer, 
that his heart however hopeleſly, was engaged; 

and that he never could think of any other woman 
than Lady Clementina. | 

He made no ſcruple, he ſaid, of returning ſo 
ſhort an anſwer, becauſe he had been appriſed of 
the cruelty with which one of the nobleſt young 
women in Italy had been treated. by the propo- 
jers; and with their motives for it. 

You ſee, Chevalier, ſaid he, that I am open 
and unreſerved to you. You will oblige me, if you 
will let me know what it 1s you propoſe to your- 
ſelf in the preſent ſituation l But, firſt. I ſhould 
be glad to hear from your own mouth, what paſ- 
ſed between you and Clementina, and the family 
before you quitted Italy the laſt time, I have had 
their account, 

I gave him a very faithful relation of it. He was 
pleaſed with it. Exactly as it has been repreſented 
to me | ſaid he. Were Clementina and you of one 
religion, there could have been no hope for any 
other man. I adore her for her piety, and for any 
attachment to hers; and am not ſo narrow-mind- 
ed a man, but I can admire you for yours. As her 
malady is accidental, I never would think of any 
other woman, could 1 flatter myſelf that ſhe would 
not, if reſtored, be unhappy with me. But now 
tell me: I am earneſt to know; Are you come over 
to us (I krow you are invited) with an expectation 
to call her yours, in caſe of her recovery ? 

I anſwered him as I had done the Marchio- 
ne ſs. 
le ſeemed as much pleaſed with me as Lam with 
him, He is gone backto Parma. 


Friday, 
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Friday, May 12— 23. 

TAE Biſhop is returned. Lady Clementina has 
been very ill: A fever. How has ſhe been hurri- 
ed about! he tells me, the General and his 
Lady, andalſo the Conte della Porretta, acknow- 
ledge themſelves and their whole family obliged to 
me for the trouble I have been at to ſerve their Je- 
ronymo. 

The tever having left Lady Clementina, ſhe will 
ſet out in a day or two. The Count and Signor 
Sebaſtiano, as well as the General and his Lady, 
will attend her. I am impatient to ſee her. Yet 
how greatly will the ſight of her aflit me! The 
Biſhop ſays, ſhe is the picture of ſilent woe: Yet, 
tho? greatly emaciated, looks herſelf, were his words. 
They told her, that Jeronymo was better than he 
had been. Your dear Jeronymo, ſaid the General 
to her. The ſweet echo repeated—Jeronymo— 
and was again ſilent. 

They afterwards propoſed to name me to her. 
They did. She Jooked quick about her, as if for 
Somebody. Laura, her maid was occaſionally cal- 
led upon. She ſtarted, and threw her arms about 
Camilla as terrified, looking wildly. Camilla doubts 
not, but by the name Laura, ſhe apprehended the 
ſavage Laurana to be at hand. 

How muſt ſhe have ſuffered from her barbarity ! 
—Sweeet Innocent! She, who even in her reveries 
thought not but of good to the Soul of the man 
whom ſhe honoured with her regard—She, who 
bore offence without reſentment ; and by meck- 
neſs only ſought to calm the violence for which ſhe 
had not given the leaſt cauſe ! 

But when Camilla and ſhe had retired, ſhe ſpoke 
to her, The Biſhop gave me the following dia- 
logue between them, as he had it from Camilla. 


Did 
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Did they not name to me the Chevalier Gran— 
difon ? ſaid ſhe. 

They did, madam. 

See! foe! ſaid ſhe, before I name him again, if 
my cruel] Couſin hearken not at the door. 


Your cruel Couſin, madam, is at many miles 
diſtance. 


She may hear what I ſay, for all that. 

My dear Lady Clementina, ſhe cannot hear. 
She ſhall never more come near you, 

So you fay. 

Did I ever deceive you, madam ? 


can't remember: my memory is gone; quite 
gone, Camilla. 


She then looked earneſtly at Camilla, and ſcream- 


ed. 


What ails you, my deareſt young Lady: 

Recovering herſelf—Ah ! my own Camilla ! It 
is you. I thought by the caſt of your eye, you 
were become Laurana.— Do not, do not give me 
ſuch another look! 


Camilla was not ſenſible of any particularity in 


her looks. 


Here you have me again upon a journey, Camil- 
la: But how do I know that I am not to be carried 
to my cruel Couſin ? 

You are really going to your Father) 8 oalace at 
Bologna, madam. 

Is my Mother there? 

She 15. 

Who elſe ? 

The Chevalier, madam. 

What Chevalier? 

Grandiſon. | 

Impoſſible ! is he not in proud England ? 


He 1s come over, madam. 
What for ? 


With a Kilful Fngliſh ſurzeon, i in hopes to cure 
Signor 
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Signor Jeronymo 
Poor Jeronymo 
And to pay his compliments to you, madam ? 
Flatterer |! how many hundred times have I been 

told fol 
Should you wiſh to ſee him, madam ? 

See whom ? | 
The Chevalier Grandiſon. 
Once I ſhould; and ſighed. 
And not now, madam ? 

No: I have loſt all I had to ſay to him. Yet 

I wiſh I were allowed to go to that England. We 

poor women are not ſuffered to go any-whither ; ; 

while men 
There ſhe ſtopt; and Camilla could not make 
her ſay any more. 
The Bithop was fond of repeating theſe particu- 
lars; as ſhe had not, for ſome time, talked fo 
much, and ſo ſenſibly. 


Friday Evening, 

I pass more than half my time with Signor. 
Jeronymo; but (that I may not fatigue his ſpirits) 
at different hours of the day. The Italian ſur— 
geons and Mr. Lowther happily agree in all their 
meaſures: They applaud him when his back is 
turned ; and he ſpeaks well of them in their ab- 
ſence. This mutual return of good offices, which 
they hear of, unites them. The patient declares: 
that he had not for months been fo caſy as now. 
_ Fvery body attributes a great deal to his heart's be- 
Ing revived by my frequent viſits. 'To-morrow it 
is propoſcd to make an opening below the moſt dif- 
h-ult wound, Mr. Lowther ſays he will not flat- 
ter us, till he fees the ſucceſs of his operation. 

The Marquis and his Lady are inexpreſſihly o- 
bliging to me. I had yeſterday a viſit from both, 
on an indiſpoſition that confined me to my Cham- 
ber; occaſioned, I believe, by a hurry of ſpirits; 

by 
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by fatigue ; by my apprehevficns for my Jeronymo; 


my concern for Cleracntina ; an d by my too great 


anxiety for the dear triends I had fo lately left in 
England. 

You know, Dr. Bartlett, that J have a heart too 
ſuſceptible for my own peace, tho? 1 endeavour to 
conceal from others thoſe painful ſenſibilities, which 
they cannot relieve. The poor Olivia was ever to 
be my diſturbance. Miſs Byron muſt be happy in 
the rectitude of her own heart, I am ready to 
think, that ſhe will not be able to reſiſt the in- 
ſtances of the Counteſs of D. in favour of her Son, 
who is certainly one of the beſt young men among 
the nobility. She will be the happieſt woman in 
the world, as ſhe is one of the moſt deſerving, if 
ſhe be as happy as I wiſh her. 

Emily takes up a large portion of my thoughts. 

Our Beauchamp I know muſt be happy : So muſt 
my Lord W.; my Siſters, and their Lords.—Why 
then ſhall J not think my ſelf ſo? God reſtore Jero- 
ny mo, and his Siſter, and I muſt, I will for you, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett, are ſo: And then I will ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf a partaker of the happineſs of all my 
friends; and pafticularly 


Nur ever alfeidionate 
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AST night arrived Lady Clementina, the 
General, his Lady, the Count, and Signor Se- 


I had 


baſtiano. 
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I had left Jeronymo about an hour. He had had 
in the morning the intended opening made by Mr. 
Lowther. He would have me preſent. 

The operation was happily performed : But, 
thro? weakneſs of body, he was ſeveral times in the 
day troubled with faintings. 

T left him tolerably chearful in the evening; and 
rejoicing in expectation of his Siſter's arrival; and, 
as the Biſhop had aſſured him of the General's 
grateful diſpoſition, he longed, he ſaid, to ſee that 
aftcAionate Brother and his Lady once more. He 
had never but once ſeen her before, and then was 
ſo ill, that he could hardly compliment her on the 
honour ſhe had done their family. 

The Biſhop ſent to tell me that his Siſter was 
arrived; but that being fatigued and unhappy, Ca- 
milla ſhould acquaint me in the morning with the 
way in which ſhe ſhould then be. | 

I flept not half an hour the whole nigly. You, 
my dear friend, will eaſily account for my reſtleſ- 
neſs. 

I ſent, as uſual, early in the morning, to know 
how Jeronymo reſted. The anſwer was favoura- 
ble ; returned by Mr. Lowther, who fat up with 
him that night, at his own motion: He knew not 
but ſomething critical might happen. 

Camilla came. The good woman was fo full 
of her own joy to ſee me once more in Italy, that 
J could not preſently get a word from her, of 
what my heart throbbed with impatience to know. 
At laſt, You will, ſaid ſhe, have the General and 

the Biſhop with you. Ah, Sir! my poor. young 
Lady What has ſhe ſuffered ſince you left us! 
You will not know her. We are not ſure ſhe will 
know you. Who ſhall be able to bear the firſt in- 
terview ? She has now but few intervals. It is all one 
gloomy contuſion with her. She cares not to ſpeak to 
any- 
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any-body. Every ſtranger ſhe ſees, terrifies her. 
O the vile, thrice vile Lady Laurana ! 

In this manner ran on Camilla: Nor would ſhe 

enter into any other particulars than the unhappy 

ones ſhe left me to colle& from the broken hints 
and exclamations thus thrown cut. Alas! thought 
I, the calamities of Clementina have affected the 
head of the poor Camilla ! She hurried away, left 
ſhe ſhould be wanted, and leſt the General ſhould 
find her with me. 

The two Brothers came ſoon after. The Gene- 
ral took my hand, with a kind of forced politeneſs, 
We are obliged to you Sir, ſaid he, for your Mr. 
Lowther. Are the ſurgeons of England ſo famous ? 
But the people of your nation have been accuſ— 
tomed to give wounds : They ſhould therefore fur- 
niſh operators to e them, We are obliged to you 
allo, for the trouble you have given vourſelf in 
coming over to us in perſon. Jeronymo has found 
a revival of ſpirits upon it: God grant they may 
not ſubſide! But alas! our Siſter Poor Clemen- 
tina -e is loſt ! 

Would to God, ſaid the Biſhop, we had leſt her 
to the care of Mrs. Beaumont. 
The General himſelf having taken her from Flo- 
rence, would not join in this with. There was a 
middle courſe, he ſaid, that cught to have been 
taken. But Laurana is a Daughter of the devil, 
ſaid he | and Lady Sforza ought to be deteſted for 

upholding her. 

The General expreſſed himſelf with RY We > on 
my coming over; but ſaid, that now. I was on the 
ſpot, and as his Siſter had been formerly deſirous 
of ſeeing me, an interview might be permitted, in 
order to ſatisfy thoſe of the family who had given | 
me the invitation, which it was very good of me 
to accept: eſpecially as I had the Lady Olivia in 

England | 
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England attending my motions: But otherwiſe he 
had no opinion—There he ſtopt. 

I looked upon him with indignation, mingled 
with contempt : And directing myſelf to the Biſhop, 
You remember, my Lord, ſaid I, the ſtory of Na- 
aman the Syrian. (a). 

W hat is that, my Lord? ſaid he to the Biſhop. 

Far be it from me, continued J, ſtill direQing: 
myſelf to the Biſhop, to preſume upon my own 
conſequence in the application of the ſtory : But 
your Lordſhip will judge how far the compariſon 
will hold. Would to God it might 7fhroughout | 

A happy alluſion, ſaid the Biſhop. I ſay, A- 
men. 

I know not who this Naaman i is, ſaid the Gene- 
ral; nor what 1s meant by your alluſion, Chevalier : 
But by your looks I ſhould imagine, that you mean 
me contempt. 

My looks, my Lord, generally indicate my heart. 
You may make light of my intention; and ſo will 
I of the trouble I have been at, if your Lordſhip 
make not light of ne. But were I not my Lord, 
in my own lodgings, I would tell you, that you 
ſeem not to know, in my caſe, what graciouſneſs 
is. Yet I aſk not for favour from you, but as much 
for your own ſake, as mine. | 

Dear Grandiſon! ſaid the Biſhop—My Lord! 
to his Brother—Did not you promiſe me- Why 
did you mention Olivia to the Chevalier? 

Does that diſturb you, Sir? ſaid the General to 
me. I cannot make light of a man of your conſe- 
quence; eſpecially with Ladies, Sir,—in a ſfcorn- 
tul manner. 

The General, you fee, my Lord, ſaid J, turn— 
ing to the Biſhop, Jas an inſuperable i-will to 


(4) 2 Kings V. 
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me. I found, when I attended him at Naples, 
that he had harbouted ſurmiſes that were as injuri- 


ous to his Siſter, as to me. I was in hopes that 1 


had obviated them; but a rooted malevolence will 

recur, However, ſatisfied as I am of my own in- 

nocence, he ſhall, for many ſakes, find it very diffi- 
eult to provoke me. 


For my own ſake, among the reſt, Chevalier ? 


with an air of Drollery. 


You are at liberty, returned I, to make your 


own conſtructions. Allow me, my Lords, to at- 
tend you to Signor Jeronymo. 

Not till you are cordial friends, ſaid the Biſhop. 
Brother, give me your hand, offering to take it 
—Chevalier, yours— 

Difpoſe of mine as you pleaſe, my Lord, faid I, 
holding it out. 

He took it, and the General's at the ſame time, 
and would have joined them. 


Come, my Lord, ſaid I, to the General, and 


ſnatched his reluctant hand, accept of a friendly 
offer, from a heart as friendly. Let me honour 
you, from my own knowledge, for thoſe great qua- 
lities which the world gives you. I demand your fa- 
vour from a conſciouſneſs that 1 deferve it; and that 
I could not, were I to ſubmit to be treated with in- 
dignity by any man. I ſhould be ſorry to look little 
in your eyes; but I will not in my own. 

Who can bear the ſuperiority this man aſſumes, 
Brother ? N 

You sblige me, my l. ord, to aſſert myſelf. 

The Chevalier ſpeaks nobly, my Lord. His cha- 
ractet is well krown, Let me lead you both friends 


to our Jeronymo. But ſay, Brother—Say, Che- 


valier, that Jau are ſo. 
I can- 
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I cannot bear, ſaid the General, that the Che- 
valier Grandiſon ſhould imagine himſelf of fo much 
conſequerice to my Siſter, as ſome of you ſeem to 
think him. 

You know me not, mv Lord. I have at preſent 
no wiſh but for the recovery of your Siſter, and 
Signor Jeronymo. Were | able to be of ſervice to 
them, that ſervice would be my reward. But, my 
Lord, if it will make you eaſy, and induce you to 
treat me, as my own heart tells me I ought to be 
treated; I will give you my hongur, and let me ay, 
that it never yet Was forfeited, that whatever turn 
our Siſter's malady may take, Iwill not accept 
of the higheſt ſavovr that can be done me, but 
with the joint confent of the three Brothers, as 
well as of your Father and Mother. Permit me 
to add, that I will not enter into any family that 
ſhall think meanly of me; nor ſubject the woman 
love to the contempt of her own relations. 

This indeed is noble (aid, replied the General. 
Give me your hand upon it, and I am your friend 
for ever, 

Proud man! he could not bear to think, that a 
ſimple F'ngliſh gentleman, as he looks upon me to 
be, ſhould ally with their family; improbable as 
it is, in his own opinion, that the unhappy Lady 
ſhould ever recover her reaſon : But he greatly loves 
the Count of Belvedere; and all the family was 
fond of an alliance with that deſerving nobleman. 

The Biſhop rejoiced to find us at laſt in a better 
way cf underſtandizg each other, than we had hi- 
therto been in; and it was eaſier for me to allow 
for this haughty man, as Mrs. Beaumont had let 
me know what the behaviour was that I had to ex- 
peat from him: And indeed, his Father, Mother, 
and two Frothers, were very apprchenſive of it: 


Do 
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It will therefore be a pleaſure to them, that I have 
ſo eaſily overcome his prejudices. 

They both adviſed me to ſuſpend my viſtto their 
Brother till the afternoon, that they might have 
the more time to conſult with one another, and to 
prepare and diſpoſe their Siſter to ſee me. 

At taking leave, the General ſnatched my hand, 
and with an air of pleaſantry, ſaid, I have a wife, 
Grandiſon. I wiſhed him joy. You need not, ſaid 
he; for I have it: One of the beſt of women. She 
longs to fee you. I think I need not be apprehen- 
five, becauſe ſhe is generous, and I ever muſt be 
grateful : But take care, take care, Grandiſon | I 
ſhall watch every turn of your eye. Admire her, 
if you wih: You will not be able to help it. But 
1 am glad ſhe ſaw you not before ſhe was mine. 

I rejoice, ſaid the Biſhop, that a meeting, which, 
notwithſtanding your promiſes, Brother, gave me 
apprehenſions as we came, is followed by ſo plea- 
ſant a parting: Henceforth we are four Brothers 
again, 

Ay, and remember, Chevalier, that my ſiſter 
has alſo four Brothers. 

May the number Four not be leſſened by the 
death of my Jeronymo; and may Clementira be 
reſtored ; and providence diſpoſe as it pleaſes of 
me! I am now going to the palace of Poretta; 
with what agitations of mind, you, Dr. Bartlett, 
can better imagine than I deſcribe. 
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